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ABSTRACT 

This handbook, intended for English language arts 
teachers, principals, curriculum and testing specialists, 
superintendents, and all educators interested in Preparing students 
for the grade 8 California Assessment Program (CAP) writing 
assessment, provides the practitioner with information about the 
content of the test, the rationale underlying it, and materials to 
help administrators and teachers prepare for ard respond to the 
assessment • It is a practical and open-ended docuK>ent that contains 
descriptions of the eight types of writing tested in the eighth grade 
(report of information, evaluation, problem solution, 
autobiographical incident, firsthand biography, observational 
writing, story, and speculation about cause or effect), as well as 
information about the importance, characteristics, and 
interrelatedness of the various types of writing • In addition, the 
guide includes the following items: exx ^nplary student essays and an 
example of one student's writing procefcjs; suggestions for classroom 
writing assignments; samples of a range of students' writing, 
including essays written for the CAP writing test; examples of 
published essays; recommended readings for use in the classroom; and 
a scoring guide for rhetorical effectiveness. (SR) 
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Preface 



In a laiKfmaik study by the National Assessment 
of Educatiwial Prpgiess (NAEP), Writing Trends 
Across the Decade: 1974-1984, two major ccmclu- 
sicms were reported: 

• American stu&nts are writing no better in 
1984 than they were ten years earlier. 

• Performance of nine-, thirteai-, and 
seventeen-year-old students was dis- 
tressingly poor 

If (Kie accq)ts the assumptioi that a piece of 
writing is a reflectim of how ti>e writer thinks, then 
the pr^lem is even mom serious— as are tl^ 
impUca^* ?ns fot our democracy. 

In C)lif(»niaimorto 1987 there was no existing 
data base to parallel that provided by NAEP. 
CcHicemed educators and citizens have CHily been 
able to guess at the present and past levels of stu(knt 
writing achievem^ 

The California Assessment Program (mandated 
in 1972) has been limjted to multQ)le-choice tests of 
written e:q>ressi(xi« which test knowledge about 
writing abT ty andcaielate moderately with writuig 
tests but ^ch fail to ttest &c real d!ing: actual 
stud^ writing. Mthout a statewide writing 
achievement test, we simply cannoc answer tt^ 
question: How well do studrats in California write? 
In Writins Trends Across the Decade: 1974--1984, 
the authors suggest that to move beycmd the current 
levels of adtievem^ a more systematic program 
of instruction irny be needed--<Hie focused more 
directly (»i the Vijiety of dififerent kiiKls of writing 
stu&nts need to learn to (k) and si^ a wider range 
of levels of oanplexiQr. 

This suggesticm is ccHisistent with the English-- 
Language Arts Model Curriculum Guide (KS) and 
Stamiacrd Number Ten in tl^ &iglishr4anguage arts 
secticm of the Model Curriculum Standards (9-12): 



'Districts and/or sciKX)ls ;}evelq> a systematic 
writing prograni.** (Bodi the guide and the standards 
are published by die Califcmiia D^arttnent of 
EducadcHL) Under diis standard, educators are 
encouraged to increase the ftequ^^^^ of writing 
assignm^, teadi writing as a process, increase the 
number of types of assignments, modd"^ writing 
process, asdgn types of writing ^ exist in the real 
woiy, and t^ch writirig.a(m)fi^ die diniculum. 

Hie CAP writing ass^sanent is based on tids 
philosophy, whidi is sbtcd islsp in the Department's 
Handbook for Planrdngan Effecdve Writing 
Program (he Eng&h-language Arts 
Framework. The Writing Aiaessment Handbook: 
Grade AVjAr is inten(^ fc^English^anguage arts 
teachers, principals, curriculum arid testhig 
specially, superintendents, and aU educators 
interested in prq>aring students for the grade dght 
CAP wridng assessment A conmittee of tcacl^ 
and writing specialists carei^y pr^^red this 
material to ensure that any pnei^faticm for the CAP 
writing test will also result iii irnprovirig .5iyrit^ 
instruction for stu(tents. This li^UKlboc^ w^ provi'k^ 
the reader with infonnaticm about the C(»tem of the 
test, the rationale underiying it, and materials to help 
admhdsirators andteacl^rs prepare 6^* and re^xmd 
to the assessment 

hi the si^rit of the Model Curriculum Guide and 
tt^ Model Curriculum Standards, we hope dSl 
members of the educari(mal ccnnmuidty will imU 
together toward this commcHi goal. Woridng to- 
getl^r, we will surely succeed in t^li^ students t)e 
effective in tt^ use of the written word. As Ernest 
L. Boyer put it, ''Clear writing le^ to clear diink- 
ing; clear thinking is the basis of dear writhig. 
Periiaps more than any {^her fonn of communica- 
ticm, writhig hoMs us responsible for our words aiu! 
ultimately makes us more thcMightfol human beings.** 
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The CAP writing guides were written by Ca^ 
Our intern was to i»aWde& practice oftlie 
eight types of writing test^ in the d^xSh grad^-iepcKt of infonnstim^ evaluadocit psoblcm 
soluiior;, autQUQg;raiddeal incident, firsOiand biographyt obseivatioQal writing, stc»y, and specu- 
lation about cause or effect— as well as icyTcmnatina about Ae importance, characteristics, and 
intentlatedness of the varkms ^pes of ^ting. 

In addition, each guide includes the fidlowing: 

Exemplaiy student essays and an example of we student's writing process 
Suggestions tor classroom writing assigi siients 

Samples of a range of students* writings, including essays written for the CAP writing 
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Examples of published essays 

Recommemkd readings for use in t)^ classrocmi 

A scoring guide for rfaetmical effecdvcness 
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Di^ 

Maltha Dudley (1987-89) 
Roosevelt Jnmor High SctocI, 
Selma 

Kcii:Gin(1986-?9) 
I^vis Johu Unified School 
Distrkt (Retired) 

S:i;±:aue Graham (1986-87) 
Las Virgenes Unified School 
District 



Sam Hatch (1987-«8) 
Lodi Unified School District 

Jack Hobbs (1988-^) 
Buena High School, Ventura 

DeWiit Johnson (1987-89) 
Ygnacio Valley High School 
CcHicord 

Alice Kawazoe(1986-«9) 
University of CMfomia, 
Berkeley 

Joe Lawrence (1986-88) 

San Juan Unified School District 

Hcka Lodge (1987-«9) 
California State University, 
Nb;thridge(Redred) 

Judith Machado(1987-«9) 
Tulare Union High School 

Don Mayfield (198^-89) 
San Diego Unified School 
Distria 

Barbara Nfillcr-Souviney 

(11>86^) 
Offke of the San Diego County 

Superintendent of Schools 

Marie Neer (1986417) 
Modoc Joint Unified School 
Distria 



KatberinePauU (198&-«9) 
SyhnsrHi^ School 

Claire PdtoQ (1986-88) 

San Jose Unified School District 

Carol Pena!a(1986-^> 
RichmcHid Unified School District 

Nancy Prestcm (1986-^9) 
Casimir Middle Sdiool, T(»Tanoc 

Mary-Anna (1988-«9) 
Hawthorne High School 

Sandra Rogers (1986^9) 

Long Beach Udfied School District 

Bill Saunders (^986-87) 
Los Angeles UtJfied School 
District 

Julie Simpson (1986-89) 
Sunny Hills High School, 
Fulteiton 

Kelh Smith (198&-89) 
Salinas School 

EdiG Sonne^burg (1988-89) 
NorcoHi^Sc!K)ol 

Carol rateishi (1986-89) 
Ross Elcmentt^ School 
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Program Overview 



As stated in the English-Language Arts Model 
Curriculum Guide: Kindergarten Through Grade 
Eight, the goals of Ecglidi^anguage aits instnicdcvi 
involve pitparisg all students to (1) function as 
inf(Hmf4 and effective citizens in our democratic 
society; (2) ftmctioo cfifecUvely in Ae wodd of 
work; and (3) realize personal fulfillment In sup- 
porting these goaIs» English tedders recognize that 
humans use language actively, interactwely, con- 
stnK^vdy, strategically, and fluently as they create 
and communicate meaning. Students grow in their 
abSiiy to mt language as they explore the universe 
of discourse through their reading, writing, and 
thinking. 

The writers of the Model Cuniculum Standards: 
Grades Nine Through Twelve for English-language 
arts and the English-Language Arts Model Cunicu- 
lum Guide envision a meaning-based English- 
language arts program that engages smdents actively 
in writing and reflecting on literature and human 
experience. StaiKianl Number Twenty-Rve of the 
Model Curriculum Standards mies: "Assessment 
methods and tools should be aligned with the i^w 
emphasis (!) on substance; (2) m tS^ integratlOT of 
wTiting, ccsnprehension, and speaking; and (3) oct 
amtcxtual acquisiticm of vocalnilaiy and technical 
skills."* 

Ocarly, multiple-choice tests will not do. An 
entirely i^w q^ro^h to assessment is needed— one 
that goes beyc^ mul/iplc-choicc questions, one that 
integrates the language arts, (me that involves a 
range of whole types of writing existing in the real 
world and in the best English programs, one in 
which literature can stand at the core alwig with the 
experience that students bring to it^ one tlmi 
aprv^oaches writing as a process, ci» that reflects a 
range of W^j-ortter tWnVing, one that can l)e 
extended acn^ the cuniculum, and one that is for 
all students. 

The CaHfomia Assessment Program launched 
such an assessment in the spring of 1987 for the 
eighth grade. The twelflh-gradc assessment fol- 
lowed in December of 1988. All smdents who 
nonnally take tte CAP test participate in the writing 

^Model Curriculum Sumdards: Grades Nine Through 
Twelve (Fast edition). Sacramento: Califoraia State 
Dqxertment of Edmauion, 1985, p. E-32. >. 



assessment Ihe essays are scored in tho summ^, 
and results are rqmted in the fall A test administra- 
tion period of one Ikxu-» with 45 minutes of uninter- 
mpted writing time, is s^rired ft>r the writing 
assessment 

This eSbrt was ^qpeaifaeadedby tbe Dq)a;tinent 
of Education in conju!!ctioQ witii tba CAP Writing 
Assessment Advisocy Committee, which consisted 
of elemeisary and sccondasr^ tcachens; curricnilum 
specialists; testing experts arid adininisb^^ 
district and county offices; univentitj' iMofcssms; 
and representatives fhm the California Writing 
Pn)je(i die California Uterature PmJ^ and ti^ 
National Assessment of Ediscational Progress, Tte 
writing assessment committee functioned in an 
advisory role ftom, its creation in 1984, when a 
grade eight pilot pro^ was conducted, until 1988. 
In additicHi to tiie advisory conmittee, ti>e CAP 
Writing DcvdqKncnt Team, ^ch consists almost 
entirely of dghih-i^rade and twelflh-grade teachers 
and California Writing Projea arKl CaHfomit 
Literature Project representatives, was constituted to 
provide leadership in the central test develojxnent 
and staff <tevelo{OTent activities. 

Program Description 

California's writing assessment, designed to be 
a state-of-tiierart assessment, reflects the [^losophy 
of the Model Curriculum Standards and die Model 
Curriculum Guide for English-Language Arts: 
Kindergarten Through Grade Eight and research 
about effective writing instructicHi The writing 
assessment has been ctesigned to: 

• Mcmitor achievement in writing in Califor- 
nia schools and (fetect any decline or 
improvement in achievement at grade eight 

• Assess the implemcntaticHi of Ae English- 
Language Arts Framework. 

• Encourcge more writing and more different 
types of writing hi California classnxans. 

• Provicte information and materials tha will 
ludp teachers streng^'icn tiieir writing 
programs. 

The writing assessment relies on Uie tracfitioiaal 
CAP matrix sampling fonnat to focus on school- 



levd t^ik^mln^ osd it mioses a vule^ c^ typ^ 



• The wdtBg (XT i^ompts 

« The 8C(»ii^ system 

part of tte pfK^;!mit 8S weU i» dis 
ale and (fe\rdbpmm (MPOcess for pssu is 
desciibed in the Mowing 

Tjrpes of Writing 

H^^pes of wiiting ^mie sdecttdby die CAP 
Wdtii^ Assessment Adyiscxy most 
ai^xo^iate fbr the e!^3^ gni&: autpbio^^ 
inddGStt iqmt of inft^ation, pn^^ 
evaluatiiwit story, db&e^^iooal fii^hand 
biQgn^; and speculadbn>!^ 
ITiose types of writing allbW io wiite fiosn 
penooal eT^erience, fioih i^cmafion aoqu^ 
aU subject in tiie conieulmnt and fim 
Each student wn^es an essay in lespORse to a toi^c 
(jHmpt) drawn fix)m one of the types of 
writing. 

Assessm^ of student achievement or of tte 
effectiveness of instmctic^al i^Qgrams must am* 
cem itself with &e costnd domains a scbocA 
subject In the case of wdtin^^ ^qse domaii^ aie 
various types of writing as^gned in exemfdaty 
sd)0(d wiiting im^grams. The 
assessment must be to d^^mii^ stud^* iMnking, 
I»otddn*^ving, a»i t^-xnaking strate^es in 
varied wiiiing situaiicm 

To assess writis^ addevement. then, w^ assess 
students* skills in waiting dialogue faldes, muM- 
ogr^{iU[es, sumiprij^^^^ 
proposals, evaluatic»28, and so OEL^^W^ to know 
viM stxidcm can do when iky t^^^ perscmal 
e^^rim^ describe tMrs^ii^a^^ 
late about the c«2^ <^a ti^^^^^ uniiamil- 
iar stt^or poi^ or defi^ an c^a 
m0yj[& !!1ib:crite$^ i^a^^es^ can 

dKn be 6ti^ypi &om a c^M s^i^ c^eadi type of 
wriling.:B^fa^ cadhi 1^ oompos- 
in$ and te3$^i^i^33g straie^, liit qitesialsnd 
mtiSiids SS^^ eadi type. The i^i^ types of 
writing rav^ a variety of writing ex^riences* 

i-2 Program pvaivtew • 



or schods <^»p;a «y8teai«&^^MEtt%ai»^ 
f c«/fit^fni^ 10$ eocdiiniged to 




I^c»s that iniiides saget^caOe^ 



as (^«eiseatani;d^as^ 

• Studs^^d^d^^ a sease fi»r 
thdr wri^ ia^^ for a 

vari^ of grouj^.OT 

« Stud^ id^itify a spedt^ ^Hupose fcH^e^h 
I^ecec^ writing. 

Pre^nling several writing tasks in dBffeient 
types of writing ensures tiiat die wiping ass^mem 
reflects it^ Model Currtcal^ Sumk^iis and tiuft it 
<k)e3 tKvt naiTow ^ constrict sdi^ 
grams. Quite tbc cc^br^, pressing i^vend ta^ 
encoun^ges caieM te^dtii^ tit ^mi types of 
writinj; in tile ^drit of ti^ i^o^/ Cfin*^^ 
Standards. 

Devetopment 

Our first st^ in <^ek^^ ti^ writing asi^- 
mem was to sp^ilf^ a c<xn^;^n4^ 
writing ^^m^6tS^^ oqnt^ 
d(maii^ tt> ass^^ 
sible fitunew^ ib^^ ^ 
wouM be desin^in a cmi^ 
lum^T^iiiti^w^ 

indud^ {Hiemi^oiuil Omi^natiy^X pes^^ 
exp^U>sy (dq4^^)t ^ p^su^ve i^ridng. It 
was £rom titis comi^ehesisivelistof types of writing 



^Modet Cwrlctdm Standards, p. E-14. 
^Model Cisrricidism Standards, p. E*17. 
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contiflrfatftad cm 
diidoKjiiei.^e^ suited 

Cocmitte^^ (tf wilting, 

using &$i^d^Wi!^q^^ ^ 

writing progrms.W^^^ Hfy^r 
Califoixdft's bait i^i^i^ grade 
level Wie lifa^y to a^^^t^ (^writing. 
We wsated to be enttitt dlat fltt ^ 
racbm ^^/oiUdbatfa Vaioe atyp^ of wilting 
mi ooodbler it ces^ to ^ ccni^ 
suggested by the Mo<kl Curriculum Stan- 
dards. 

• Studemf reading experiences. We asked 
"iAdie&er most sti^ents woild have been 
leadipg a ^ of wilting on our list 

• Students' cognitive develqimtent. We asked 
wts&bcT students weie develqpmen^y 
leady to engage in a type of writing. 

« CwrricuJar sequence between grades three 
andt^lve. We con^ied whetb^a grade- 
levd set of wilting Qppes s^){m9f^^ 
fit^owed an eaiMer stt and at tbe same time 
psepared stud^ f(»^ a later set We also 
coQ^deied what kin& of writing a2Kl 
thinking aie needed for success in od^r 
disc^^dines, sudi as Msteny/social science 
and science. 

• Appropriateness for testing. We asked 
wh^r it was fair to students to 
compose a giv^ type of writing in a 45- 
minute testing period. Such types song 
lyrics ^ poetry, ^^lile dedrable in a 
con^ete writing curriculum, weie judged 
as inajqmqnlate f(»r asi^ssmem puiposes. 

Writing 

For each ^ of writing io be tested there are 
several writing tasks ot pmmj^. A test adminL^^ra- 
tiosi i^od of one Ikxut, widi 45 mhmtes of unloter- 
mpt^ writing time, is lequired so that students iii^e 
an Equate amc^ of time leganlie^ of wMdi 
pnsnpt tii^ h^)f^ to lecehre. Eadi writing ta^ for 
tiie grisde ^ is divided into two parts: a 
writing sitoaticm ai^ directions for writing. An 
iBuiSrative {Ht^i^ ^ped to ^sess evaluation 
follows: 



valuUeofjaot^ use 
yc^6^£ailaB in sel^iag B^ri^ ^ next 



year's t 
RatloBaSe 



aod hd^ tbm wneamttpiti^^ adve 
and infonsatk» Aey mottiecimteastfi^^wiite. 



ive 

(M* fiHinvdsdi^ The 

tii» essa^; and ffi^'llways m^!ipa';irea^i'8dcie- 

tiioes idnxtij^^ a {%tic^ 

times n^iie^.it^iniag te>^^^^ 

needs. Itds Ipcocoss fpiiini 1^ die 0iapa are 

based oq a cowmnnlcaM Ddiidi a 

specific 8ndi«k» ^ t!i«n i^ii^^ 

Eveiy yn^pgu^c a^lKudeots an equal 
chance to dempost:^ &dr aJcffls ^^^litera. Hie 
amy of ta^ ^vci eveiy;sdiK^ aiid m 
equal oppcotunity ti> demonstnde fa^ levels of 
studait wiitisg achievemesL Ea(^ ti^ is vvonkd 
deaiiy and invitingly in a convosaticnal style, 
providing some casstsxt withmit umsfmaiy 
wordiness. 

DevelciHaent 

The pam^ (tevdopsnem for tMs ass^sment has 
been a comi»elsensive, ligiKDUs, and pain^aldng 
process. InitiaUy. liu^ ipnbeis of pnxnpts were 
collected £toia nnmeroossotuces, inciii^ district 
item coilectioas, EdiHsatiaaal Tf^itig Service 
advanced {dac^ent ts^ odier'state assessmeait 
programs, tiie N^onal Ass^mts^ of EducsticHial 
Pn^ress. and CdUf^Ki^hc^s'-files. 
jHompts were fir^ dk^S&i by the type of writing 
to be assessed in grades and twelve. The 
Writing Amsment Advisosy Gcsamit^ and 
several (^dl^groi^ metthrbo^Kxit die course of a* 
year to devd^ and a<M to dse prompt po^ prom;^ 
fiH" die typ^ m writing selected die (^Hsmittee 
f(^ grades eiglH and t«^ve. In Feb^iaiy. 1986. die 
CAP Wiidng bevdt^ott Team was fimned to 
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assume re^KnsIUMes for devdopmeot Befbit 
its fii^foim&VoiD^^ 

Cm2i£dt^^^^^^ to a 

p(xdof lS6^p£^ 

Hgi^qjpt^^ teachers idemified 

in a s^aii fM^io^ lS6 pimp^% March, 
1986. Eadi c^tiicie teachsn two essay 

tof^cs to lOd stodems (SO f)^ to^c)il^ 
ccHnf^ a stode^ qaesd<y^^^ examiiiMi &e 
studstts* essays mdi^Loa^^ onducted 
interviews with ^tudea^ ^ibi^^t^ p?unptif and their 
difiScuIti^ .^fa them, suin^^ the infonnatioa 
on eadi of the two essay tof^cs on tbactiers* ques- 
tioonaiies, and teuimed fit mateiids for tise scm- 
tiny of ttie CAP Writing Devdopmait Team^ The 
pnxnpts were then revised and nanowed to a S 6* 
item pool by tiie team monbers, who used carefully 
specified {Hompc levision guidelines. In addition, 
the prompts were diecked against Ae following six 
criteria. According tt> the criteria, each prompt 
shcnild: 

• Invite die type of writing we want (all or 
nearly aU student essays are readily recog- 
nizable as the type we want to elicit). 

« ^age the thinking, [msblem-solving, 
composing, aiKl text-making processes 
central to tb& type of writing. 

• Beanas^gmnenttiiattead^wcHildwant 
to give to students. 

« Be challenging fiiH* many students. 

• Be easy for many students arKl produce 
int^esting, not just proficient, writing. 

« Be liked by some students. 

Seven immpts for each of tiie eight types of 
writing ibra were field tested. Ev^ district tiiat 
wished to participate in field testing was included, 
resulting in a statewide sampte of 25,195 stu(tents. 

The papers from the May, 1986, field tesi were 
Oxen us^ fbr die developmoit of tiie scoring guides 
for the coitral and regii^ scming sessions con- 
ducted in the summer. Data and reader respot4ses 
geiM^ted from tl^ scoring sessi(H)s resulted in 
additional fee(fi)ack to be used for c(xitinued refine- 
meat Qf the im)mi»s. 

A final reefing in December, 1986, resulted in 
a(kfitional feedb^ for final revisions of the gr^ 
eight prompts. Ihe essential steps in tiiis test 
(tevelc^ent process have been . jpeated with minor 



modificatUms for die test development and renewal 
process every year since 1986. 

Sowing System 

To moidtQr a<itieveinem % readers 
fm^ tli^G/^^ sc^ 
essa^ (i|^|oci|^b^ a 

goicral:!^^ m elabc^atfon; 
and (3) pCc^^ocs. 

lUietpHadEirectiTaiaB 

Ml wi^ng from li^ vaiious tasks devised to 
assess ooe^t^ii^wB^ is sconsd witha sposM 

e£Eb^<i«s.80^^ i&k) is 

assist to ea^'.essay^^^ fodestt'on 
thiiiddnK.andlwij^ fcieac^ type of 

writir)g.yThe six:riietpd(^ »^ a 
wide range of adtieVon in a type bfwriting— 
fiom inadequate tiirou^ acc^table to exceptoial. 
Results enable a school to know how wdl its 
students have learned to compose several types of 
writing* 

Feature Score 

All essays written in a ^ype of writing are also 
scored (aliio on a scate of one to six) fbf an q)pn^- 
ate genersd fieature, such as <^rence or elabcna- 
ticxL The feature win be tailored to each 
type of writing. The six feahirt score poims identify 
a wide range of achievement with respect to die 
specific feature witiiin each type of writing. That 
score provides additional infonnation about school- 
level achievement tiiat helps school and di^rict 
persom^ identify strengths and weaknesses in 
writing programs. 

Conveati^Kts 

Essays are also examined (on a scale of (H^ to 
siu) to detennine students* success witii tiie ccmven- 
ticms of standard edited English. The ccHwenticms 
score reflects student mastery of English usage, 
mechanics, arul spelling. 

Ratiorude 

A tiuee-level scoring system has numerms 
advantages. Tt^ rlKtorical seme provides teachers 
and administrators with information abcmt stu^tents* 
achievements in die q)ecial tiiinking and ccmipc^ing 
requirements of a type of writing, and ti^ scoring 
guide provictes clear directicms to teachers to use in 
hel{^ studtenis improve writing addlement 
witiumt being limiting or restiictive. Teadiers can 
compare student achievement among different types 



of writing so timt instmcttenal 

ncsses can be detsnniiied, leadS^ 

curricula focudng oa difierou kinds of Itigjbsr*oider 

tliinkiag, writing, and communic^oii atsiiities. The 

special featuie SKXMe 

about sn^icnis ' abili^ to adiieve (^?tesrdice within a 
given type of writing <r to pmi^ ^uSlcicnt suf^pon 
and ektxnatioii for a ^ven discourse typo. Eviderice 
fix}m existing CAP tests and firom tt^ Nation^ 
Assessment of lubicational Prc^r^ss suggests that 
studrats have (fifficulty i^rcdving and achieving 
oi:g.^nizatioQal patterns witbin text and providing 
sufScieot suppc»t a^ dabcnration for their gei^^- 
zations. The sjmal fe^Sitfe sci^e poMiks feedback 
widi respect to these abilities tail(»ed to the context 
of each type of writing The convemioos seme 
reflects infcmnati^n about students* mastery of the 
conventions of standard edited English so that 
teachers can compare and contrast student achieve- 
ment on higl.er*oider composing skills (as reflected 
in the first two scores) to student addevement in the 
more mechanical supporting skills of standard 
English usage, punouatiout c^taHzaticHi, and 
spdling— all rqx^ted holis*ic^>^^y as a general 
impiessicm ccmventions score. 

The scoring system correspcHids to the concept 
of teadiing writing t2 a process as elaborated in the 
Handbook for Planning an Effective Writing Pro- 
gram and in the Model Curriculum Standards for 
the fiiglish-Janguage arts. Tbe rhetorical effective- 
ness score and feature score reflect higher-order 
thinking, cc^iposing and c(xnmunicatic») aUlities, 
which are ceniial to the prewriting, drafting, and 
revising stages of the writing process. The cwiven- 
^(m score is separate and last and corresjKmds io 
the concept ibu suf^itiiig skills are best treated in 
the context of real writhig during the editing stage 
of tte writing process, after the student has wrestled 
with die ideas and information he or she wishes to 
communicate to a 0ven audience. 

Develoi»nent 

The scoring system evolved out of a 1984 grade 
ei0A pilot project Several scoring syst^s were 
explored during this preliminary study because the 
{Himary goal of the i^ot project was to examine 
various writinf assessment metlK^fedogies to 
determine the most apf^opriate approach for the 
California Assessmem Program. 

A ^>ecial ^ hoc onnmittec was f onned to 
resolve a number of complicated scoring issues that 
h^ arisen during the grade dght pilot project After 
considering the instnictiimal implicaticms of each 
scoring system a2Kl the relati(»iship of th(^ to the 
Mo(kl Curriculum Standards, the ad hoc ccnnmittee 



agreal on die diree-part scoring system (described 
here* 

Memters of the CAP Writing Deviflcjfcnent 
Tesm developed the S'C^ning gi^d^ she i^f^ of 
writing to be U!^^s^Mp^ ^ig!st,Th& criteria 
and 8»md«nis ei^ in fts^ scoring i^uide we^ 
derived dpm & c&tSeS sas3y .^e^ ^ of writing. 
Meribersrcf tiie CAP Writing i:;^e]opment Team 
fliist ^PTOte on g ' en pf&s^ fi^ umy of 
ptotnpta for a given writhig Qfpe« the te»^r- 
?rsated '^ys 111^ dBen used as die 
discusd(M aboitt the j^^ecid diaxactei^^ 
pjpc of writicg^rUsing an abundance of student 
essa> ^ produced during the May Md tests, mc2fl- 
bers f f th& team comimml an in^Iepih study 
students' p^xrs to ddermine the q)ecial reqdxe- 
ments and ran^ of possii^Ues for each type of 
writing. Once Ae scoring giddes were drailedt they 
were made availat^ to the members of the Wrldng 
Assessm^ Advisoiy Committee fot review. The 
sc(mng guides were then tested during central and 
regional scoring sessions in July, 1986. Re^r 
reqxmses fiom the scoring ses^ons provided useftd. 
feedback for contimdng revision and refinement of 
tte guides. Additicmal scoring guide devd^^ent 
sessions were ccxiducted diroughcHit the M of 1986. 
In December all parts of the three-part scoring 
system were tested 

Spedal Features 

California's new writing assessment has nun«:^r- 
cm feamres that make it unique in the nation. These 
features arise fcom the alignment of the assessment 
with the Model Curriculum Standards for Engli^ 
language arts, a highly sophisticated, state-of-the-an 
curriculum. Tie most important of these special 
features are Mglilighted l^n^.: 

• Literature and the experiences students 
bring to it are central to tte new writing 
assessment Just ^ die Model Curriculum 
Standards encourage teaching a variety of 
literary genres and kinds of writing, so does 
the new writing assessment cover a variety 
of writing types. Eadi CAP voting guide in 
tte Writing Assessment Handbook cmtains 
illustrative student essays, an example of a 
published piece exemp'J^/ing a given 
writing type, and lists of hlgh-guality 
literary selecticms that can be used to l^lp 
center thd teadting of reading; writing, and 
oral language arcmnd literature. 

Each pnnni^ can be classified as of 
tiuee kinds: (1) experience-based, which 
requires the stuctents to rely only m per- 
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WhidistQd^ lis iutiadiffit^w 

Ql^eiviairas df eives»^iR»ii^v]^^If an 
(tf tteprm^ Wft^ certain 

excluded iw&sm^ a 
mudi Dumv^ amy <t^w^^ 
GertaMy, if wc wish s^id^^ the 
ability to lead ''an ex^^ 
include types of writiia^dus soc^ 
students &&Fefle(t on j^ir own esqpeiiences 
as weS as Stehmne. Ibe Snal 
prompts in ilie asscssmem include idl three 
Sdnds wi& the greatest en^ihasis on e}q>eii- 
ence^bs^jxl p^rompis* The slow aiki caiefifl 
{Aase-in of types of wdting for ^ writing 
asi^essnrent w£S d^i^i^ to ^ve cuniculum 
planners and teadieis time to (Hctes^ 
implications of a My integrated language 

assK;^ent vU die loc^ level Thus, 
additiooai Mterature-ba^ and curriculum- 
based pn^pts can be incorporated in future 
years. 

A complete range of l^ghc^-levd diinking 
im>cesses such as c(xiveigent aiul diveigent 
tfaiiddng, analysis, synthesis, and inferential 
snd evaluadve skills--as called for in die 
Model Curriculum Stattdards--4s being 
t^ped dmm^ this assessment In die 
wr^in£' assessment students cannot get by 
widi mcicly filling in blanks. They must 
show in writing thdr al^Dity to ddnk; d^ 
to draw on knowledge^ including memory of 
peis(Hial e)q[»dence, to do '^ds ddn^ as 
narrate an inddem, xe|K^ inform atim, 
argue for a scdudcso tt> aprolto. and jusdfy 
a jiu^ent Eadb ^ (^wiidng embodies 
a compete set of dteng, comik)singt 
decisk»i*making; and {kc^lem-sdying 
requiiemoits tt^ csnncA be ^kbessed 
widmit engaging those (^ers of die brain 
th^ IHft^ over higher-level thinking. 

The types of writingAhinking to be <3sses$ed 
in die g^ dglit assessmoit can easily be 



ex&nd(»i acrassdie dn^ 



t-6 Program Overvtew 



aodpiet^mS^ 
and evi»»&n »e;lcm»;(^<;iraohgp^ 

md i£iUva3k^v(^ caidcalar.»es&>^ is 

sdcncr^^ma^^ 

^ci^c^^^ 

become mcMT^ of 

writing J^l^ 

nia A^fc^e^Pnpa^ 

tMidang^^a^^ 

tasks imsiid^ w^^ 

tea^b^ at a sdic^ i^^^ in 
die remdts of th^dgl^-ip^^ 
assessmcLl since the«^ wi^^^ 
skills must be die shastd cokem of all 
educa^* 

A test woidiy of refilecdng tte fkr-readdng 
goals of die Af<Mj^/ Cwriadum Standards 
must be m achievement^^ nc^ a minimal 
ccnnpetency test llie puipo«e of test is 
not to raiik, categorize, label, diagnbse^orin 
any way address die specific abi^ levels 
of indMdual studente, The assessfl&entis not 
(fesigned to measuie the mininial skills that 
students mi^need to &ncdcn at amar- 

levd in spdety. Cto die c^^ 
writing asse^ent is a wide^range achieve- 
ment test for an students. It enables aD 
indents to demonstiate dieir achievements 
as writers, while chiiSengi^ die best 
students. It sets Ibi^ stai^li^ of achieve- 
mom finr eadi type of writing assessed. 
Since die scoring system descrO^ 
d^ standards of achievement f(Hr each type 
of vvrldng, te^^bers and studisits wiU kno^ 
what they niuit do to achieve success. 
Hence, die so^g system is sensitive to 
good teaddng and impioved addevement as 
die characterisd(» of ^'^ood^ writing are 
demysdSedi The re^ts will be usefol at die 
pn^ram levelf(^ stroigdiening schodwide 
writing programs to benefit all stiKfents. 
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Time Line 



as 



Students entering public school in 1990 may The f^\^«rig outlbes the piqposedim- 

participate in the CAP writing assessment four times i^eisebtadod by grade level said the 



beftHe they graduate fitm hig|t sdnxd. If th& total 
program is fully fux^kd, by 1993 the test would be 
given in tl^ tiird, sixtii, dghdi« and twelfth grades. 



zppmhm^ timing for test administraticmt scoring, 
andrepcming. 
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• iTimul 
















March 






scored 








1 


April 


GracteS 
assessment 
administeied(4 
^pes tested 


Grades 
asses^ent 
adininisteied (6 
types tested) 


GradbS 
ass&s^ent 
administered (8 
types tested) 


Gr«te8^ 
asselsmoit 
administered (8 
types tesied) 


Gradd^6.(4typesOi 
aaT^s^^^Xas^ 

sessmemsadmbii* 
stered 


j(3jadesAand:8 

^sessments 

aifiniidstered 


Grades6juKl8 

assesimie^^^ 
admii^ered 


May 






Grade 12 teacher 
reports for 1988- 
89 distributed 


Grade 12 teacher 
reports for 1989- 
90 distributed 


Grade 12 teadkr: 
repoife fpi::j?^ ; 
91 distributed 


:Gra(^?i^\^d^ 
92di^teited 


(Grade J2t^cte^^ 
93:(istribiited: 


Juse 
















July 


Grade 8 essays 
scored 


Grades essays 
scored 


Grade 8 essays 
scored 


Grade 8 essays 
scored 


Grades 6 and 8 
essays scored 


Grades 6 and 8 
es^ys scored 


Grades 6 and 8 
essays scored 


August 






Grade 12 district/ 
school reports for 
1988*89 distrib- 
uted 


Gracfe 12 district/ 
sctool reports for 
1989-90 distrib- 
uted 


Grade 12 district/ 
school reports for 
1990-91 distrib- 
uted 


Grade 12 district/ 
school reports for 
1991-92 distrib- 
uted 


Grade !2 district/ 
school reports for 
1992-93 distrib- 
uted 



This fch*'lule is for ^rtdes 6, 8, and 12 only. 
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The results of the grade eight writing assess- 
mem aie lep^xted annuaUy in thiee doc^ 

• A Report to Teachers on Writing Achieve- 
ment is designed for instnictioiial use by 
piinc^^ andtelcbeis. Itis sdieduled for 
distritmtioninAeM. 

• A sdKX)! and district report entitled SurvQ^ 
cf Academic SkiUs, Writing Achievement, 
wUch follows the Report to teachers f is 
designed for lepcHting to the public, for 
maldng district and scho&conpaiisons, an^f 
for charting year-to-year ^c^ress. lUs 
lepoit is norma!ly scheduled for distribf ition 
in November or December. 

• A state rq)oit provides California's policy 
makers* joum^ists, educat(Hs, and parents 
with statewide results and inteii»etatiriis of 
the writing achievement of Califcnnia's 
eighth graders and recommendations for 
improvement Last in the seiies* this report 
follows the school and (fistria repoit 

Teacher and Principal Reports 

A Report to Teachers on Writing Achievement is 
specifically directed to teachers. A sufficient num- 
ber of copies is provided ammally so that every 
eighth grade teacher can have his (»* her own copy. 
This rqxMt, althou^ called a report to teachers, 
contains only schod-Ievei infonnation and not 
irntividual dassrocffii infimnatioa A Report to 
PrinclpaJs on Writing Achievement is inclu^ as 
part this a^mual mailing to every sdiocd site. The 
/?^rr 20 r^focAf is tail(»ed to the infon£\ation 
needs ofpiinc!pa!saiKlcla$sn)om teachers. It^ves 
a shoit description of each type of wrtting ^^^^ 
^zdti typ^ of sc(He (itietc»ical efS^yetH^ feature, 
and convemiocu;) assigned Tte results ccH^ained in 
diis re{H»t are iKX inteiided f(»* [H^G^ ^ 
set of anno^tted studoit essays, iUustn^ 
an^ at each sccoe point on the 146-6 rhett^ca! ef- 
fiectfvendss(^f^ 

is ^idcaUy incl^^ schcK^prii^d^ to 

share with teiM^i^ f(»r inleii^^ 
use. It is imperative that (fistiict administraunrs 
distiibute Gbpies of A /?<port Teflc/rer^ and 
Report to Principals to iSxt sipc^riate school sites. 



or the berets of ^teseimpimant resources will be 
unrealized f(»* students and teachers. 



Sdioo! and Di^rict Ri^rt 

The smind repcHt, entitled 5ttrv^^i4cad^c « 
sails: Writing Achievemeniif^^^ 
TeaclUrs:iiAsjtfo^ d(^^n8dj[i^ 
{»pgress:dy^t!^^^ report^ 
maidr^ scl^ ixpod 
begins vdtii tiiAts cMi^^i^o^ 
descripd^cnsofe^^ 

writing assesi^;!^^ well 
do the studimts in my scIb^ (c^^ and 
compose in ^ typf^ci ^^^ by 
CAPin a first-di^;^ 

tables answer ^ler <^i^tioG^ ^n;^ do 
the studestts in iny sc^^ in o^po^ (rbeiUHi- 
cal effectiyd^e^) as comipaj^ vi^ 
(coQventiofis)?' "^pw (to my sd^ district 
compare to id! otter ndMxk abd'^^^^ in tibe 
state?" '"How. do^ my scp^ wi^ scliools 
with ^mflir bad^rpund c^utr^^^ 
did subgroups (such ais ifoy^ yer^^^ m> 
school CQinpare in writing achi^en^ir Results 
are pnesemed in a way th^aHows for comimrisons 
among sc^iods by accouming fn* the relative 
difierezu^es in difBculQr among writing assignments. 
Results are r^oited on the scale used f(»r other CAP 
tests in whidi the statewide mean is ^t at 250 f(»* 
the baseline year of testing (1987 for grade 
writing assessment). 

State Rqtort 

Tte third rep(Ht is the state repo^ which pre- 
sents the ^atewide results of &e assesanent Tbis 
rep(m ind[tKle$ .year*to*yeai:^(^^ patens of 
strength and weakness statewide,^ iUu^ratlve essays, 
iiiteipr^^d0cts of die itsults for eadb ^le of writ- 
ing, te^^rcbmmems, 1^ ieconmi^^^ The 
first state repiHt, Writing Achievement efCal^omla 
Eighth Graders: A First L6okr (\9Z% contains a 
descripdoo of the assessment smd an e^^anaticm of 
its rationale and devefopmott^ Subseqi^ state 
repcHts win not omtiain infcmnatioh on these topics 
in the same d^ree of detail Fch* this reason it F/?;5r 
Look is the fomidation docmment in the series. 



Management Guidelines 



Prqiaring for Chan^ 

The staters dircct wiidng sssessmem may well 
be (HIS of die most impcmant dements of expansion 
planned fcff the CaUfcmiia Assessment Program 
(CAP) over the next decade* Its impact on cvalu- 
atioQ and instruction is being felt at all grade levels 
thnMi0K)ut the curriculum. Hie success of an 
assessment prpgram of this mag^tude d^ends on 
bow wen all of those affected, diitctly or indirectly, 
understand and suppoit the program. 

This secdon of the han(&xx)k includes infonna- 
ti(m for district- and site-level managers who are 
resp(xisible for preparing boards of education, staff 
members (certificated and classified), students, 
par^, other involved citizens, and die media for 
the writing assessment Answers to frequently asked 
quesricms about die direct voting assessment are 
highlighted as a refenence and for use in staff and 
community publications. 

Activities outlined provide a frameworic for 
linking die writing assessment widi die goals and 
objectives of each district's instructi(»ial program. 
Materials for local use include: 

« A sample zcdon plan for districts and 
schools 

• Sample letters and c^r types of infonna- 
tion pieces for students, staff, and parents 

• QuesticHis and answers most frequemly 
asked alxKit the CAP writing assesanent 

• Sample informaticmal transparencies 

Many administrators will find diat d^y have 
already used a number of dse suggesticms hi^- 
lighted in this section of \bc handbodc Existiing 
management plans seme districts and school 
sites may already focus on die Qrpes of writing to be 
assessed Odier districts may ne^ mzjOft planning 
and development activities to be i»iq>ared for die 
writing assessment The fc^owing guidelines are 
designed to provide whatever level of assistance 
managers need to help dieir students succeed 

>ping a Management Plan 

A management plan can help district and school 
site persmnel in identifying aiKi organizing die key 



tasks diat must be accomidished to prq[>are for die 
direa asses^ent of wiit^ at grade Before 
die majw management tasks can be undertaken, 
diey mus^ be deariy defined This requires die eariy 
involvmem of diose affected by oc responsitde for 
carrying out identified instnictional go^ After 
detennining what needs to be done, district and 
schocd administrators can dedde bow, when, and by 
wlKxn cadi task is to be accomplished 

Putting the Plan into Action 

Implementing die management plan begins ynth 
an examinaticm of die district's cun^ educaticmal 
pMlosc^y and curriculum as diey relate to diis 
assessment District goals should be reviewed, 
modified or devdopcd to ensure ihat the material 
covered in the assessmem %tegrated into die 
curriculum* 

C^onda schools serve a diverse student 
Ifx^atiofi, diverse in the ways diat suidents learn 
arki respond to instmction. Odier sections of this 
l^rdbodc suggest way!: tc !^ an students prq>are 
for die direct asses.'^ent of writing, indudbog 
limited-English-profident students or diose in 
certain remedial programs. 

Tte re^xHisibility for establishing polides and 
allocating resources to support instructional plans 
rests widi district boards of educaticHt School 
administrators need to present diese dedsicm makers 
widi timely infbrmatiiHi regarding die direct assess- 
ment of writing at grade dght The following 
questicm and answer secti<Hi may be useful to 
administr^rs in dds elToit 

Educatim is a shared resprasibility* It^ 
professicmal staff must recommemi for board 
ddopAoa what smdents are to learn and the re* 
scnuces necessary for implmenfaticm of d^ cunicu- 
lum. De^red student outcomes need to be cleariy 
stated and resources must be adequMe for effective* 
ness. Students must realize diat they have die 
respcHisiUlity for diehr individual efforts. Parents 
must demonstrate diat d^ value education and 
cncwxngt thdr children to strive toward increas- 
ingly hi^r levels of achievement Informed 
professional staff, parents, and students working 
toward craunon goals can be successful in aciidev- 
ing high tr district scores. 



.to duit comiaqikitiff^ 
iidndttOQ^ feaicli'idl aep^ 
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Acticm 



« Assess di^dct 009^ 

writing coQdiinsm« <fi^d^ cdt^^^Soc^ 

textix)oks, o^diii^^ Cbedc 

(knts win aq>eiiciK:e fi^ 

- Wfidngastpnms 

- Syssienutic writing (over tbcq)anc^gi^^ 
incoqpo»^ tiie ^pea of wiidng plu^ 

be tes^ by tiie CiUfoiidt Asaessmem Pr^^ 
direct sssessmem of writing 

• Adjust, IS necessiry, existing Ens^^^ 
coim ocxitem to ^ovide fi^ « systsnitic wrid^ 
prc^ram diat int^grtfes iitfo Ae cuirHculum tfK ty^ 
wr^ng in the CAP ts^ssment of writing. 

AugmKii Districr/SchOQl StgfF Development Pmyrams 

• Provide fc^ tcschers opp(Mtuxdtic3 to develc^ tiie knowl- 
edge and oqpeitise to teach writing «s a process^ inc(H^- 
pc^iting the CAP types of writing (Section I). 

• Use the Qtlifoniia State Dqyartment of Educatioa 
ptiUicaticns OQ v^ddi tbis assessment is based Ih^ 
IH±IicatioQS inchidt. 

- The EngUsk-Languagc Arts Framework far Calffdr- 
fda FiAUz Schools (l9o /> 

- Handbook for Planning an Effective Writing 
Program (1986) 

- Model Curriculum Standards: Grades Nine 
Through Twelve f 1985) (See sedion on English- 
iangua^ arts«) 

- English-Language Arts Model Curriculum Guide: 
Kinderganen Through Grade Eight (1988) 

• PmWde^cfistrict and sdiod-site administrates, 
o^emorteiKjiers* and dassroosn teachers to attend 
confereocest iristitutes, and woifedi^ 
teadiingofwriting. 

• Provide fioroogi^ sta£f developcnem ^ m^ts 
varions riceds an En^isb-^anguage aits teacherst in- 
ducing teiu^bers of iimibd^Englis&^iHofidtat ^dems 

stncbmts in ccfaer q)ecial4ie^ im)grams^ 

EstaMiah 8 B\amMJSiD^^^^^^^^ Afls 

Program Biliapcement^ 

• Provicte for rdme time for te&l^ns to attend confer- 
ences* institctes, and wcnfcdiops during tl^ w(^^ 
day. 



^^•ici:i*-.^-^^'^*:^>».^'^-:^'^. y< VW^^rVrx?^; '^^r'^/'t-^r/" 



, 



liferfgca the CAP^^^ 



^ian for iin|^i^xi^ita!i(^ 



Staff 



• Px^^ent an overview fi[»rtixia^^ 
dess^bes ba^ cfxi^ 

ti]iie:]^,^tafir and 
as^^ancem^i^ak 

« fiwi&fec^^^tc^i^ 

leadeis cc^niisg staff devd^ 
needs. 

« Detennise msni^^em strate^es for sdiod-level 
plamiii^ and im^i&i^csL 

• Dii^dbotc an dv^ew^pf &e new test, iiKduding 
qu^bns wdwm^'iiA a sd^dole of fesdng to 



boll^ (newsleti^y testing. 

Paxems and Coimnunity 

• Pst^ dver^^of CAP.diie<^ wiidng a^essment 
to I^^iS^k^^ 




dmi^ ^ r^i^ii^ {^li^;^^ at end of 

lasa 



(g^vi^ <i^i^i^ ([^j|Dmc^^ iso 
f€f^);;Sm^i^^ 
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-i^:r,^^.rMi-;t •,;:i'ii;,-f..„;/i:?;:i..:- ':^;„--/.€€^i;-i-ti----- 



- Results c>ftl^wiitifig&s^es^ jittssKl 
sdiod levels 



Staff 



Pmsmqveiview of CAP wiidng test to ceitificated 



overview Sf»^£QQs^ 
pertsdttiDg to &e:tf^ pl^^^ 

tfe ti^t^^ers %^ve4i assess &irn^ for 
staff ^etopmott and i^assnxxn suj^cnt mitferial as 
tiiey relate to ti^ GAP test 



witfi staff apd li^^i^n^x^ oq 



pmvement Ph^rm» Mingoal, C3i^r x; and so 

Prq^ a staff develofHnent plan that imduiks: 

-ReccKnm&i^ tasks 

-TIsieHi^ 

-St^^lKHtmatoials 

W<Hk .^ilh ^i£r to extend, mcKiify, and augment 
wi^g ^des tameet iii^dual sdbc^ smd»it, and 



Acticm 



Keep ^informed 



Students 



stii(Iditt':Mi(^(^>^oung-'^^ and 
so fintbl'thai a]^p^pe|ie'^ii^C«^^^por'^ 
of wHBng. Pl|p^^^ 

- Devddp a promotiooal campaisa for s&ideitts 
that wm encourage tiiem to do thdr best «i the 
test 

- Pn>Wdeoi)p(»tunitiesfbrstadsnts.tpit^ 
principals, teadbors, and oSaak foiz series of 
aTtlsIes for fbs stodent new!^^^ In which they 
ej^dn and siq!p(»t Ae new ^ 

- F(»'d»i»indiMl,i»iq)aieaseHissofIettersln 
wfaidi he she eraph^izes die i»u^ 

test and {nomotes sdxxd ^t encouraging 
students to do well (see sam|»te studem letters in 
tMs section). (Some prind^ may want teadieis 
to iHCsent material (»ally in writing dasses.) 

Paients/Community 

• Slmwcaseexemplaiyteadieis of writing through 
iep(Hts to the district and piesentatioos before the 
s(jK>d teaid, local imtfessioaal and c(»)^ 



advisoiy committees, sdiool site OHnudls, and so 
finfh). 

Plan ^it infonnaiim ^»si(Hi3 for parents. 

S«nd home to parntts infbimati^m sheets (m the direct 
assessment of writing QHi^Kued fipom the <pts^(»is 
and answers included in this section). 

Include infonnatim articles in parent i^wsletteis 
(PTA, SIP, and so foi&i see samples). 

Have infonnation hai^ts available in scIkjoI office. 
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Samjple Letters and Release^ 



The fcaow^ letups cin be ib s6id^ to ;e:iqd8in the 

upcoming asses^ent Tlie infonnatio!! in^ first letter could heaven cMy. if {Mftfefied 

SaBpleStudestLcttcrfi 

Dear EjugJiMiBde Student: 

TIds year, ycxi win have an opfxmudty to ypiu^^^xg^^ wilting skills 

at the same dme» The Califcmda Ass^ssn^ will ask 

you to write a p^r in wtdch ypii dmof^s^^ 

All ei^ gndofs in Ca^^ of maAematics, 

reading, editing, Ustoiy-social sdenc^andj^^ be used to tell us how well 

we am teaching iiecessaiy 

The dhect wxifii^ test should ocdy take yw ab^^ one class jperiod« it is veiy imp<xtant to all 
of us at die school diat you put your best effon into taid^ tUs tes^ Your sccMit, along with all 
your classmates* so^, will tell us bow our school is d(»ng« From this infonnation your teachers 
and I will plan the future irstruction for our school 

We all share a great deal of pride in our school's achievements, and this year diat pride and 
school spirit has grown w?th your class. Let's ccmtinue this positive elflbit during this important 
testing program. 

Ibank you for your cooperation in helping our school show its best efifoit Also, diank you 
for thinking about diose students who will come after you and the value of their educatioL 

If you have any quesrions or concerns, please feel fiee to discuss them with me or any of 
your teachers. Good luck and ^ wen. Weaieccnrntingcmyc^ 

Sincerely, 

Prindpal 

Sample SttHteat Letter #2 
Dear Eighth-Grade Stuctent: 

COUNTDOWN! 

is the "CAP Write Off for all eighth gradeis at our 

sdKK^. This is the day you will write a p^r fm* the state test 

The results of d)e CAP (Califomia Assessmem Program) will show how well we iiS a school 
are ddng. We hope you will mjoy writing on the tq>ic ymi get and ask (mly that you do your 
best! 

Sincerely, 

Principal 

The fdlowing are suggested letters and r&ieases to be sent to i^rents and/or include in 
parent i^wslett^ 

Sample P^eel Letter #1 

This ^^g our ^dems will be part of a statewide writing improvement program, which 
incliMies a test coiufucted by tte California Assessment Prognm (CAP). All eighth gr^rs will 
be adced to write pspm to show how well d^y can handle the different types of writing that stu- 
dents raed to re^ and write in school and later in their Uves. 



Garf^te Letters and Releases IV-7 
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Wc infbimedydu in pct(*»CTr to.aU of qurdgh&^grj^^^w^ 

given in En^dass^ fdayV. ^ ^^fdate^^Spa^^ 

ties. provM fliibu^ tibe - ^ ^ . ti^p^ tea^rsji^c^^ 

riem^s covering the kinds of writing to fe^ ^ - - ^ 

Parcms also wes^ adced to assist tfadr siud^ 
live regxHise was ^qneciated Ym can continue to help your studqtt inqwove in writing by: 

• 

Please fed free to caQ with questkKis or ccmcems about ^ 

testing programs. Thank you for behig an active pnit of the Sdiool 

team. Our accosn)>lishments would not be possible without ym. 

Sincerely, 

Prindpal 



Releases 

Tte first two suggested releases are for inclusicm in i^rent nev* ietteis; the third wcmld be for 
a staff newsletter. 

&*gbtfa Gneders to Partidpate in Writtng As;€Ss3nest 

Next week (date) att'dgji^ graw;^ in the state*s direct writing assessment. 
Spedai tj^uto ai^ l_ and . 



^ jnn- 

prcivement in all areas of d^ cuniculum., \,y 
IV-8 MluiagermntQuktefinaa ■ ' ^^" ^ 



IMmtWritiitAiMss^ 

p^jchc^ & tilie aret heie.^Lt^ year's 

Aran in vildch wc need to imi»ave:ifld . ' ■ - i 

tify areas to improve fipom tte iepcxt). TUs iiiibimatioo wiUb^used s^ - 
efifon to in^rove the cmiric^um^ 



Ei^th Gmden to Afftidiwte 

Next wo^ our dgbdi graders win participate in tiiie I^c^grm (CAP) 

direct writing assessmett^ St^^ aooss tte state lurye bem by 
Mowing fte writing pcoc^^ devddped for eadi of the dg^it of wrifii^l^;^ 

scssed Our writiibg tei^iis/^^ and^:..^^ biVe brai a part 

of diis movement to imim>ve writing. 

Results of the tests win be announced next faU. We win use tiiese results 
refining our writing programs in the future. 



Press Release 

^School District 

Date: 
Cbdact: 

Next week eigjifii-grade students at school(s) win be taking 

the state*s direct writhig assessment 

The assessmott was developed by CaUfomia teachers for the CaUfmnia As^smentProgtsm 
(CAP) as a mediod for pii^)dnting tte strengths and weaknesses of ^udents* ryiiiing. Announc- 
ing the test. Superintendent noted that the imem of the statewi<te .writ^ 

assessmcm is to hdp teachers of writing and school administrators £^ul^ 
strate^ and develop new ones to strengthen sii^ent writing ddlls. 

(Cralinue sq:3rintendent*s quote or insert a quote on local benefits by persm in charge 

oft^dng.) 

TUs im^ram is designed to assess studem writing ai^ty by asking stu^ 

essay cxi a specific tq^c in a 45-minute period More thm dgjuh-grade students in tte 

state win take part in d^ new test that is the latest additiiti to die 
ei^iL 

Results win be reported cm schocd stkI district levels (mly; h^ 

be avaflal^ The results win be annouTK^d in die fa^ SdKwlISstrirt 

win use d^ results to (dan and refine its writing pn)gr&m$ in tte futu^ 
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Questions and Answers 



Wby adii^ writb^aasesnest for Califo^ 

The indirect, multiite:K:hoice ap^xnch to 
writing assessmem lii^ provea succ^sM lit testing 
imowledge (^writing skUIs but has ten^ to de- 
emjdiasize.writinginsaaction in fmtxot instrocticHi 
in wiidng^reiated ddlls. A method of assessing 
writing iMlity, not knowledge about writing— in 
oOaer w(xds. direct writing assessment— was 
needed* 

llie writing assessmem in Oie Califi^^ 
mem Pir^am (CAP) is e)qpec^ to rdnfi^ 
impcxtance of writing in tiie curriculum^ stimulate 
mcMt instniction and studem practice in writing, and 
provide more valid infoimatioc to teadiers about the 
strengths and weaknesses of thdr writing programs. 

Are any othor states testing writing by a direct assess* 
mecit? 

Many («hcr states, including Texas. New Yoric, 
Wiscon;^ South Carolinat and Florida, ace assess- 
ing writing direcfly. Most states assess writing as 
part of d)eir minimal ccnnpetency programs. 

How is California's program differest? 

CalifcHnia's writing assessmem is mdque in 
several respects. The use of matrix sampling allows 
CAP to administer a variety of prcropts reflecting a 
variety of types of writing. The types of writing 
assess are defined at a greater level of specificity 
than is traditionally done in odiers^tates. Fbr ex- 
ample, instead of a broad, general category of 
writing termed expository writing, more specific 
types of writing have been defii^ such as repoit of 
infbnnatim and evaluaticHL Lastly, scoring guides 
have been developed aiKl tailored for pnnnpts 
wittun each type of writing. 

Ho^ does tiiis test rdate to tbtMak! Curriculum 
SUindards, the Bngtish-Jjongusge Arts Model Cur- 
ricuium Guide, KSfUMttxtEngUsh-Laf^uageArts 
Frameworkt 

The test reflects StaxKiard Number Twenty-Hve 
of the Model Curriculmn Standards, which states 
that assessmem of studem actdeve!!!em should em* 
I^ii^ize subst^«^ or comem ever f(Hm. tk^ 
integr^ion of writing with comprehension, and the 
dmventions of language use and vocabulary devel- 
cqmiem withhi tfie c(Hitext of making c&eanhig. Each 
of diese emidiases is explained My in the frame* 
woric as the result of putting research and good 
prac^tothetest 

Who dev^^ t&e test? 

The CAP writing assessmem has been essen- 
tially the purview of California teacters. most of 



whom are teftdb^ ^Mc Iwds to htn- 
scs^!ac]p^^ «go with 

the iG»hma^ of;« iitev^de of :^?vrithig 

qiecis^i^i^^ 

graptdc legttm a&ji c^luci^^ in 
Califixia^^l^i^ 

duded isdioiict^^ffiid; curricu- 
lum i^^aU^ 

univeisityprof^s^ and reiHtnsentatives finom the 
Califim^a Wrii% Ptoject and the Califimda 
Literature Project 

Several hinidred teachers have (»rticipated in 
test devdopmem activities. Selected teachers of 
writing— the CAP Writing Devdopmem Team— 
creatiMl materiials and provided tiedmical leaded 
for all phases of the test development 

How was the Ust devdoped? 

PreUminary woric on a statewide writing assess- 
mem was initiated duough a grade dght pitot study 
in 19S4. SiiKte dxat time, large numbers of essay 
topics have been corniced* most of them written by 
California te^rs. In Fiebniary and March of 1986. 
teachers from CAP'S Writing DevelopmemTeam 
reviewed, revised, and screwed 300 existing 
prcKUpts and vmKe additional ones. Ei^ outstand- 
ing writing teachers sdected thrwgjh the CaHfbrnia 
Writhig Project tried out tfie prompts in classrocnns. 
The Writing Develqmiem Team tiien evaluated 
leader ami studem resp(xises and reviewed 
prcHni^. A sec(md fidd test for die revised topics 
was c(KKh:cted in May of 1986. and a scoring of 
stuctoit p^rs that summer involved about ISO 
teachers. 

Row is thh assessment fkld tested? 

The CAP essay tq>ics are evaluated through at 
least two {biases of fidd testing. Durtog die first 
phase, leaders identified fbrtiidra^^es to teach 
writing ^Iminister a large number of topics to tteir 
own smdents and the stu(fems of odier teadiers. The 
teachers seek vert>al and written reacticms of stu- 
dents of all leyds of language abili ty and add ti^ 
own commergs. cntidsms. arid rnggfistions. As a 
result essay t(^cs are refined or rewritten and 
subjected to a sccmd louml of field toting by 
additicmal teachers wto volunteer to wmlc witii 
CAP. Studem essays fnm die seoHid i^iase of field 
testing are used to cfevdqp ami refine the CAP 
scoring systems. 
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win sdiook recdTe iadividsil pufA icorcs? 
No. As wi& lOl CAP tests* tib itsults of die 

sdbool levels ooly* 

Wkrt are tte danM:terisdcs of the types (rfw^ 
beMsmed? 

types of writing have been kbntified for 
thc^ diitct writing assessment program for grade 
d^t: 

« Autobiograplucal Incident— 4iarration of a 
specific event in a writer's life* The writer 
states (MT implies the significance of the 
event 

» Hrsdiand Biograi^y-Sketd^— the writer 
tells about a person he or she knows well 
by characterizing via incidents and descrip- 
ticos. The writer shows how tte person is 
or was significant in his orter life. 

• Observarional Writing--the writer tells 
about a person* group, or event that was ob- 
jectively observed 

• Rqx)rt of Infonnalicm— the writer collects 
data fttm obsen^aticms and research and 
chooses material ttiat best presents a phe- 
ncHnenon or ccmcept 

« Speculation About Effects— given a 
specific eventt the writer conjectures about 
its results. 

• Pioblem Soluticm— the writer describes and 
analyzes a q)ecific pn^em and proposes 
and aigues for a soluticm. 

• Evaluation—writer makes a judgment cm 
the woith of an item, such as a bocdc, 
movie, art, or ';inxluct Writer must suiq)ort 
th^ evaluaiim with reasons and evidence. 

• Story— writer shows a coitraiccmflict 
between characters or between a character 
aid the envirmmei^ Either thinl or first 
pexsoQ. May include dialogue and descrip- 
ticm« 

What is matrix samj^iog? 

CAP uses a procedure for distributing 'Items** 
on a test called "matrix sampling.'' The procedure 
allows tte testing of a wide variety of skills in 
minimal testing time. For tiie sssessment of writing 
acMeve^nent, each essay topic is an ItGOi.'' For 
example, in adassroom of 30 students, each will 
write an ess^ in rs^Kxise to a different tqpic. 
Every t(^c rq>resents one of Uie types of writing to 
be asses^ Student essays will tten be scoted to 
pnxhice CCTiprehensive iqxms for each sctkx)!. 



Why is matrix Minplins @sed? 

Matrix luimi^^ fhnply i^ows &t 
asse»i^ of % gr^^ 
in ImI^W^ 
te^oqde^^ 

3chi<^mem']^^ 

samt^iinip^^ 

has ^enm^^^ 

rionai &s6ng in wlddiM smd^ tikt same 

test 

Matrix sam[ding has been used nsdiooally by the 
National Assessment of Ecitecaripaai 
(NAEP)for soQTe tin^* It is espec^ 
as a bed finrtiie CAP ai(sessmem of stiidem 

What gfeiKles win be t»ted with a direct vniting 
assesmoit? 

The CAP direct writing a^essment began a 
grade dg^itin the spring of 1987, and was expanded 
to grade twelve in Deconber of 1988. The hope of 
the Kiglish-Language Alts Assessment AdviscHy 
CcHmnittee is that direct writing will be expanded to 
grade six by 1991. 

Who is to be tested? 

Pupils whose native language is &iglish, even if 
they speak a sec(XKi language, shcHild take the test * 
Hds includes all pupils who speak English, even if 
they do not speidc it fluently* 

Special education pupils enrolled in regular 
classes axid classified as dghth graders tor enroll- 
ment puiposes are to be tested, including students 
who participate hi pull-out type programs, such as 
resource specialist programs. 

Who is not to be tested? 

CAP does iKH test tte following categories of 
smdents: 

• Those who meet a strict ^finidon of mm- 
Enpsh speaking with tiiese criteria: 

1. They have been classified as Umited- 
Eng^ proficient <LEP). 

2. They have not received instruccion in an 
Eng^ reading prc^ram since Novem- 
ber 1 of the current school > 

• TtK>sc enrolled in special day classes or 
centers or smdents with a sical handic^ 
that prevents their taking tte test in the 
same manner in which it is administered to 
(Kherintpils. 



Questions and Answers (V-ll 



How mach time does the tmtisg ssse^meot taksr? 

Smdeius laeed 45 uidntenupted miimt^ to 
in itspoQSQ to tfae voting assi^im^^ 
pennissible to allow for nuoB iCH'Ii^ wilting time. 

For the accommodation of most class periods, 
the following procedure is suggested: 

• Have all students complete the infonnation 
sectim the day before tiv^ test 

^ AUow IS additi(mal minutes the day of the 
test to distribute the bo(^ets and writhig as- 
signments, read the directicms, and collect 
the completed test boddets . 

Does the sidle use a catatofcoringsyst^t sochfts 
boli^ primary trait, or analytic? 

The assessment of student essays has, in general, 
fallen under three mbrics: holistic, primary traits and 
analytic* The holistic scoring system is designed to 
mte general quality. Most users have moved beyond 
that by adding criteria designed to give schools and 
te^^cbers a better idea of strengths and weaknes.^. 

To date, (be primaiy trait system has been a 
gei^ral rating system linked to specific types of dis- 
course. In practice, it, too, is usually supplemented 
by additi(^ scor^g criteria to provide more 
specific information and is sraietimes termed 
•focused holistia" 

Analytic systems involve multiple scores for 
text-level andl/or more mechanical aspects of writ- 
ing, SLch as inmctuation, sentence structure, and 
spelling. Hiis metiKxl also reflects the i^ed for a 
more detailed understanding of student perfomiance. 

A onnbinaticm of the major types of systems 
described is used. Three scores are provided to 
maximize ccmgnience with specific types of writing 
and usefolness for improving instructicm. Tf^se are 
n'letorical effectiveness, feamre, mi convenucmal 
s<x)res. The mrique CAP application of tiie primary 
r/ait ^roach has been to expand it fnm the topic to 
a more general type of writing level. 

How are tbe papers scored? 

The scoring guides developed for tiie direct 
writing assessment involve thiee scores: (1) a basic 
rt^torical score focusing primarily on criteria unique 
to die type of writing ass^sed, emi^ia^zing the 
critical thinking, prc^lem-solving, and OHnposing 
requir^ents of that type; (2) a scom for a supple- 
mentary feature, such as elaboration or cdierence, 
wttidi includes fixxts aiKl organizatim; aiul (3) a 
ccsiventions score, reflecting mastery of standard 
English usage, mechaxiics, and spelling. 

Wtto scorns tbe {»pm? 

Outstanding California te^^rs score the essays 
under siq>ervised cmditicns to ensuf^ ccnd^tency. 
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Does this assessment measure h^er tevd thinldi^ 
skiDa? 

Tbe dire^ writing assessmott sc^^ng system 
focuses 00 ^dents* critic4 thi^dng pioblem- 
solvhig as wdl as tbeirjc^pd^^ 
sli^^ings^tdo^ 

it a^^sxi smd^ acidevi^lmtin oompio^ and 
tiIihkir^1^^i ttey me^et the ^)^^ npqpti^^ 
each ^pe of writing; Tte sj^eih offets a 
full range of scores to reflect an levels of student 
achievement, wt just basic skills. 

How can districts and schools jM-eptrefcH' tbe test? 

As districts and schools prepare systematic 
writing programs to meet tbe ModeiCwnriadum 
Standards the kindeigarten tluoogh 
curriculum guides, they ^ want to bu&d| instruc- 
tional prognuns that include the tyj^ 
be as^ssed at grade ei^ Ruther prq)arati(m could 
include: 

« Use of tiie Writing Assessment Handbook: 
Grade Eight, pr^aied by the Califbnda 
Assessment Pro^^ to aid teachers in 
guiding their smctents tiuough tiie eight 
types of writing 

• An overview of each type of writing for 
board members, district and site adntinistra- 
tors, teacters, parents, and students 

• Staff develoiHnent that is (Higoing, suiqx)r- 
tive, teacher-centered, and tosed on the 
types of writing to be assessed 

• District-level and site-level suppott for all 
students to read literature for its meaning 
and to experience writing as a process 

Are the writing guides in this handb<)ok for grade 
e^bt teachers only? 

Suggested tqiics of writing may be integrated 
into ihr. broader total school program so that chil- 
dren at other grades can pr2u:tice a fuU range of 
writing types. These guides can be easily adc^Aed to 
fit trnme^tdy adjsu^ent gmde levels. Oiher Idnds of 
writing will be assessed at mher grade levds, 
writing that reflects tte develqHnental and experi- 
^al levels of i»ipils at ttu)se grades. 

Where can I get more bformatiiKi about this test? 

Write iOQ California As^ssm^ Program, 
attenticHi Beth Breneman, at: 

California State Dqmrtment of Educaticm 
PO Box 94427 
Sacramento, CA 94244-2720 
(Telephone 916-323-5942) 



Wiidng demju^^ #emioa to ideas. Hedgliog 
writers and sea2%^ 

mis Tbe ^ ^airb jt^^ ^qE^ tbdr 
ideas to odidrs, to st^^A^id^ b address 
varioiii a^^^fx a y 

wbeAer to r^oA infc^^ of m 

e^qpeMent w.tbe.wc^ o^^^^ wcxk* <h refiiea 
oa the dgiflfid^ of ii pd^^^ expeHisoce. Be- 
caui^ ^bii^bms to focus on ideas and 

their fonnulktioiC \niting is an iitfegial part of 
Califcmxia's (?aniculum lefiixm. 

As both a oxmnunicadoQ ddU and a m 
thinking aboiu subject msiter, 
every cuniculum area. Tbeitfbre, the CAP wri^ 
assessment affects aU a?eas of tbeinstructic^ 
piogram. Because of die impcmance of writing in 
the ^ucatioo of all students* a dear understaiKiing 
of the specific connections between cuiricuiusi and 
the assessment described in this sectim win help 
cuniculum personnel, priiK^ipalS) and teachers 
strengthen t(M instructimal program. 

Relationship of Writing Assessment to 
FVameworkSy MoCel Curriculum 
Standard!^ and Curriculum Guides 

Especially impoitant to improving stude&s 
perfonnance at an grade levels and in all subjea 
aieas is the match of assesanent with what is being 
tau^ State Dq^itment of Educat^m documents 
such as the English-Language Arts Framework; the 
Kfadel Cuniculum Standards: Grades Nine 
Through Twelve; mi the curriculum guides for 
stu<tents in IdiKkurgarten din}u^ g^ d||it set tte 
overall (fim^on imfdementation of ^ Califor- 
nia curriculum lefonn; duU is» they i^de general 
princ^^ f(»* what is being taug^ CAP has based 
its wrUing assesanent cm tiiese iHjndides v^ch are 
stated succinctly in the new English-language Arts 
Model Curriculum Guide: Kindergarten Through 
Grade Eight: 

• Hie En^Ush-Ianguage arts program emi^- 
sizes the reacHng aiKi the study of significant 
literaiy w(Hii:s. 

• His EngH^i-language arts progrun in- 
cludes classroom inaction based upcm 
students' e7q)eriences. 



insth^dn is baised 
m a b^^an^ pNrois^ M 
^Ex^aki^ ani tiHi£^ in 

€»K>m w diey win be mutuiOly^i^ 



• ^p^'^ngtuigeiutsiSi tntegralpartof 
die er^ 

• Evalus^ oWBng^^ arts 
piogriu^ a broad range of askess- 
men^m^(h^ 

Standard Nfimber TwenQr-Rve of theMofe/ 
Currtculm Standcu^c Grq^ Nine Through 
Twelve dirpcfljr. addi^^ tbe is«»^ of asses^ent: 
''Assesjmeht ine^bds and iocds shoul(ll)e alined 
with the new anp}tads (1) ohliwbsumoei^^^ on die 
integration of writing, compdbi^o^ and 
speaking; andX3) on contextual acq^d(si of 
vocabttlaiy and technical ddlis/'' Similar statements 
regarding assessment are found in die K*8 gukfes 
QxyitSais^FrameworL 

The CAP writing assessment, in acknowledg- 
ment of the new dir^:don, moves ineasurement of 
smdent acMev^ent beyond ^ miil^lerdidce 
test It measures die extent to v^ch students at 
given grade levels are able to dmw meanings £n(Hn 
given exafnjdes of text, fhan text di^ have ah^ 
read in dieir dassrocm studies, fiom personal 
experience and to use these meanings for a bmad 
variety of puiposes. 

At grade eight die following puiposes are 
provided: 

• Nai^iate an incident from personal exf^ri- 
ence and reflect cm its si^^^cance (autot^o^ 
gra|M^ii^dent). 

• Characterize a penscm using firsdiand 
t^ograi^iM infonnatim ard incicfents to 
suppcHt any claims macfe about diat perscm 
(firsdiand Mogr^diy). 

« Aff^y self-devel(q[)ed criteria to assess the 
w(^ of an idea, an expertence. or a work 
ofartCevaluatim). 



^MoiUi CimictdumStandards: GradesNim Through TmWe. 
SusmxDto: Qdifomis Stite Damtmeat of EducJtdon, 1935. p. 
B-31 
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Detemidiie and des(^ s$)pn)pii^ 
OQS fc»r a 0ven pn^dem (jm^em solu- 
tion). 

• CmjcctureabcHitAe consequences of a 
gwen drcumstancc Of racdoa (specuMos^B 
about eSects). 

• Cit^anima^nedwcHldinwUditeiman 
b^igs deal with a given confUa ^.^tosyX 

• Select and fbnnulate data so that someoi^ 
else can understand it (report of infonna- 
ticm). 

• Describe a peison^grrap, or event from 
firsthand o^ervaticm (observatimal writ- 
ing). 

Each Idnd genie of writing results from a 
particular thinking and oxnpc^ing task &e writer 
bas set has had set fcH* Urn or her. In EngHsb- 
language arts, where Uteratiue is the core of the 
curriculum, students are eiKouraged to read and 
write across the range of the kiiKis of writing 
previously cited as well as many other kinds. In 
oilier subject aieas specific kinds of writing prevail 
over otters* 

The scoring procedures for the CAP writing 
assessment also reflect attenticm to the t^w frame- 
work in English-language arts. Two of tte three 
scores est the test, the rtietorical efBecdver^ and 
the feature scores, assess the at^tiesof students to 
express and sui^oit, in writing, their opinicms, 
in^retadCHis, solutions, explanations, and evalu- 
atiois; that is, the em[diasis of those scores is on 
substance wad meaning. 

Tbe assessment of language conventk)ns, tte 
tlurd score, is a'so hi keqiing with the cunxculum 
reform. The facets of edited written English are, as 
tte framewoik makes clear, developed throu^ use 
in realisdc commimicative situatiims. Because 
grammar, usage, and ^)elling are learned best in the 
ccsuext of their use, die CAP writing assessment 
measures dwn tlm way. 11^ test niessures tile 
centred students have gtined over mdx convenricms 
Of technical skills as punduatioQ arid ^peUing ^ 
thdr own writing. To provide infimnation for 
insmK:tioa, therefore, CAP writing sq)p(Hts the 
firameworic's emp}?asi£ on sttKl^' ^lity to make 
sei^ (the ifa^oiicale£^vroess and feature 
scores) and to edit their wmk (tfie conventicxis 
score). 

TescUng Writing as a Process 

One cf d^ n^ative effects of mult^le-choice 
testing has been the nt^ to direct histrucdon of tte 
mi^x features of the written product; that is, the 

V-2 WiWng Asiiassmont andths Currtsulum 



conventions of edited written language. Tbe re^ 

has bem dm itodcDts ofbn c^ 

language use but are ixnabl^ to^^ 

ticeintlieir^)^^ 

d» dxiei^OQS bei^^ as 

wen as tiie d^^el^^ 

with i^&mia^^ tf^wjftfflP^^ ii^^ocOed. 

Itie etryi^sis (» wii^ as aptooess is a 
reaction to the liistod^mi^^ 
ar^ assesisnesst ofstijeSt^w^lt^'i^^ 
tea^ ir^er^ofL l^th evid»^ 
reseain^ and paic^ that aU sbiii^^ ficm 
instrucdoQ mi reader re^%^ be&ce;^ 
the wi^^ tadc; tekhers bjn^e bran to redi- 
rect tiieir energidi 

learn to use die ad^qptaUa and reci^^ 

good writers i^pic^y take; that is; th6'«^ of die 

wThingi»T>cess. Briefly, die steps are: 

• Generating ideas, discovering and clarifying 
pricn* krxi^wtedge, and making connecdoos 
widi r^ infosmadoa (die jmwridng stage, 
which may occur dirougboiit tbe iMOcess) 

• Ttyingoutdioseideasinanappn^rriate 
form or kind of writing; fc^exanqde, a 
story, r^rt, or po^ {the drafting stage, 
which may consist of any number of try- 
outs) 

• Making changes in each draft as a result of 
reviei?^ what has been viiitten and 
rethbddng d^ effect of it on the intended 
reader (die revising stage) 

• Correcthigenrors in usage, adding transi- 
tions, and sdecdng just die light words for 
the intend [mrpose (die editing stage) 

Leamhig to manage die writing imx:ess will 
help students face time Hndts arul die blank page 
widi confiifence because d^y win know 1k)w to 
proc^ The teacher's nde is to foster !he process, 
setting die classroom climate ^ die sharing of ideas 
and didr formulatiooas a regularpart of instmction. 
The v/riting guMes, prepared by CAP fw eadi kind 
of writing, ejqdaln and illustntte ways to use die 
writing process in eadi of the osnmunicative 
situations out of \^di emer^ die variety of 
genres— repents, reviews, biogr^ddes, and stories, 
to name a few. 

Rdationsfalp of Writhig As^ssm^t to Subject 
Aress Other than Ens^ish-Langua^ Arts 

At die heart of die curriculum refonn iti all 
disciplines is die need for a rigonnis academic 
program for die majority of students at all grade 
levels. Ac^kmic rigt^* requires a comprdiensive. 
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coheieot* and articulated focus on context-based 
wrifinginsmictioa Tbeitfim, teachers of all subject 
areas win be intetested in die CAP wrUing assess* 
meat 

Altbou^ tbe teaching of EngUsh-4angu!2ge arts 
traditiooally focuses on helping students learn to 
write wen, instmctiooal emj^iases in other subj^ 
aieas also benefit fixxn the way writing he^ 
students to think and compose in the forms germane 
to teaming those subjects. Fcx* cxamfde, teadiers of 
sdeiKx tyi^cany e?q)ea sOidents to write repcms of 
infcmnatioQ as a way of dariiying coocepts as well 
as a way of measuring understanding. Hlstc^- 
social science teachers feature the UograjMcal 
sketch as a way of helf^ stmferiis devetop 
histxxical perfective. Ibe pioUem solution paper is 
an important kind of writing in all subjects. Ibe 
kirvis of writing to be assessed GQ the new grade 
dght writing assessment are impcxtant types of 
writing and tfdnking for teachers in all content areas 
to understand arid teach where ai^cable. 

Baiefits of Assessing Writing Ik^velopment 

Wten tiie CAP writing assessment is fully 
implemented, sdxxA stafis will lecdve yeariy 
rq>orts of the achkvement of their studous at key 
giade levels in specific kinds of writing. Teacters 
will be able to trace the extent to which stud(mts at 
their scbods are learning set standards. Those 
standaixis refitect th(»e of a cross action of (Mfor- 
nia students and, white hight are standards achiev- 
aUebymost Because the standarxls are explained 
fully in the CAP writing guides and ctemoostrsted in 
q)ecial wcHkshops conducted throughout the state 
by the Calif(mila Writing Project imd the Calif 0^ 
literature Project, teachers will be abte to use them 
for measpiing stu^fent inpgtess in their own class^ 
rooms, schcds, mi di^cts. 

Bendlts of Matrix San^Ung for Testing Writing 

Rqxming test results by individual pupils would 
base addevemesEit on a singte kind of writing for 
each Aude^t an accomplistmiem of ckibious value 
because writing aUlity is not ccHistant aoi^ 
diSerent writing typ^ Each student would receive 
scene on a sirii^e writing assigrmient, but the »»!e 
tAToold not reflect ability in odier kinds of writing. 
Matrix samiding, however, pemiits repcms on 
stiktent achtevrmest in a variety of kinds of writing 
fomi aooss the nm^ of students at isiy given 
sdxxd. An studems the q)ecified grade tevel will, 
therefore, contribute to d^ picture of stxidem 
achievemeitt at a s^en schocd di^rict 



Topics for the Assessment 

Tests require use of assiis^ tasks, and state- 
wide testing requires that the tasks reflect tiie 
interests and instructional levels of a wide range of 
studeiUs. Alti[)Oug}i &e writing ttsks aie posed under 
te^ coodirions, which no write: would consider 
ideal for writing wen, they ire bas^ on the kinds of 
real writing avafla}^ in trade books, magazines, and 
new^M9>erR as wen as in amtedogtes. 

As for assigned versus self-sdected topics, the 
Nadonal Assessmertt fm* Educational Fto^ptss 
suggests diataldKW^ students control topic and • 
purpose for writing in a variety and nnge of tasks, 
scmetic^ ""careful directions c^ help them accom > 
pUA most compl t purposes^** The types of wxit^ 
in die CAP writing assessment inustrate only a few 
of the many writing tasks diat should be assigned 
and carefuny taugj^ in a school writing program. 
(Cumulative coHections or poitfblios of student 
writin^^ during tiie year should also include student- 
selected topics and purposes so dm students have 
ample opportunity to gain teal fii;ency.) 

Relationship of CAP Writing Assessment to 
District and Sdioo! Infraction and Asse^m^t 

The Sequence of Instrsction 

Using CAP writing assessment as a coitext for 
district and scfao(d student achievement in the 
variois kinds of writing each year, teachers may 
want to choose several on which to focus at ^pc^c 
grade levels in cmier to en^me tiiat students receive 
instruction across a range oftiiinkingt^ compel . 
ing situations. Fbr examine, teadiers at grade six 
tiuou^ eight could jAm tiiat die curriculum include 
e^qjcrience with autotdognq^tical incident, firsthand 
biography-sketcii, evaluation, aod tepcn of infonua- 
tioa Over die tinee-^ q>3n of time, students 
would becon^ n(^ only femfliar tmt at ease witii ti» ' 
demands of these kinds <tf writing ai^sessed in grade 

In an articulated three-year program such as 
tiris,audentsy/oold read many examples of eadi 
kind of writing in their textbocdcs and in trmfe books. 
Hiey would also fin^i^ntiy write each kind witii ti^ 
help of peers and tead)ers. 

Ibe CAP writing assmners tt^ only a 
fraction of the number of kinds of writing students 
need to krnnv how to do. Restricting insmuiji^ 
o^xmunity to only tiiose kisids as^ssed would be 
m unfcMtun^ constndnt on cunicuhmL By encour- 
aging a iMoad varicQr of purposes in writing, teach- 
ers help stuttems understand how die kinds of 
writing Unk to and define eadi 
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Writing Assessment and \h% Curriculum 



Bec«u»i CVVP wiiiing messQies addevement 
rather than placement oa a scale, CAP writing is 
e^pc^y iiseM to sdi;)oIs and ^stricts for assess- 
ing the ootcomes of instiuctioa. 

Resources for Staff Development 

WritiBgGoides 

A vmting guide has been prqiaicd f(H- each kind 
of writing assessed by CAP at grade eight Each 
gukie ^xxtfains an overview of the ^ of writing, 
sample {Mxxx^ suggestions for teaddiig this ^ 
of wridng, examines of studoit-itnitten essays, an 
example of one student's writing process firom 
piewriting to eiSdng, and a rea^og list of published 
writing of this type. 

Other Printed Matoriab 

In addition to the Frcmework; the Model Cur- 
riculum Standards: Grades Nine Through Twelve; 
and the kincSergarten thnnigli grade dgltt cunioilum 
guides, the Handbook for Planning an Effective 
Writing Program has beca poKished by the State 
Depamnent of Education. The handbook provides 
spM^c radooales and activities as wen as reviews 
of relevant researdi fm schoc^ to use in upgrading 
tt^ writing instractirai across the curriculum. 
Practical Ideas for Teaching Writing as a Process. 
by tmSxxs in the California Writing Project, 
features dassrocHn-tested strate^es and activities. 



Inf(xn:«doa about porch^ing Uiese pu bl i c ations, as 
wen as odieis pobUsbed by Oe Dei»ttmen^ 
frand at the back of t!^ document 

Yearittund Tdieber lYsInlng 
and StiahgfflTni^ltntM 

At 19 ^ statewide ibe.OiUfbi^ 
Project (CWF) i^nnides^^tei^ d^flo^tae^ during 
eadi Slider iixS sc^ ^ea^eisi Idiider- 
gar^ ^i]im{^;udV^ty;i1}e t^^ the 
teaddng of wriring genqaUy and the CAP wiping 
asse^meot ^ed^al]^;;lhefle;imgnm are & 
additioia to ^ wofcsbop solo wzUihg 
for te«chas:acn)ss He cimiculum; in Oi^,.dia&ict. 
or cpbsf-^district groups. Irifix)^^ the CWP 
is avidli^ fbinkical site dire^M dr Jana Gray, 
CWP Directo; iSdiooi of Education, UnivcitiQf of 
CalifondJuBedcdey. 

The CaHfiwSa Literature Project (CLIO pro- 
vides suriuQer Instihites and two years of follow-up 
for teachers of Eop^b-^mguage arts, kindergarten 
throusii grade twelve, with ipedal atteotiaa to the 
English-language Arts Frameimk and its support 
documents; for examfte the Model Curriculum 
Standards: Grades NlncThrough Twelve and the 
kiiKJeigarts^ duou^ grade eight Afocte/ Curriculum 
Guide. Since its incq^ in 1985, CLP teacher 
leaders provide curriculum de/elopment services fur 
districts and sdioOls that include CAP objectives 
aiul assessment materials. 
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Grade Eight Writing Guide: 

Report of Information 



Hie writer's maintaskinprq)ariiigaiqx)itof 
infbnnatiOD is \o oxivey infbnnatiOQ accurately and 
ef!ectively so as to (1) inciease readers* knowledge 
of a subjecr (2) bdp leaders better understand a 
pioceduxc or process; or (3) help to enhance readers* 
comprebension of a concept or idea. Report of 
infbnnatioDt one of the types of wrUing as- 
sessed in the grade CAP test* is a carrfuUy 
orgaidzed recounting of facts about a specie 
subject; the skills necessary to acccnrplish this task 
are related to skills used in several (Kt^ types of 
writing tested in the CAP writing test, notably 
reporting tte problem in problan solution and 
presenting a scene in observational writing. 

Importance of Reports of Information 

To complete a rqx)rt of infonnation« the writer 
must gather, organize, and report i seful informatiOTi 
in a deady oiganized manner. Students have read 
many reports of infonnadcm in their textbooks and 
in reference boc^ obtained frscx !he library and 
used for school and personal interest Rqx)rts of 
infonnaticHi are regularly assigi^ to stud^Us in 
class as part of I-Search papers and oral and written 
repOTts. (I-Search papers result when a persai 
c:mducts a search to find out something he or she 
needs to know for his or her own life and writes the 
story of his or her adventure.) 

Outside the school setting, reports of infonna- 
tion appear regulariy in new^)apers. magazines, 
public speeds, interviews, produa manuals, 
tdcvision aiKl radio programmJi^, snd persaial or 
business letters. Sudi rqxms of informatiOii involve 
such things as a omipari^ of products (brands of 
skateboards, shampoos. baclq}acking gear), services 
(motorcyde r^Kdrs. fast*food restaurants), or 
t»:hnique$ (methods of styling hair, cooking food, 
or surfing). In addition, students frequemly use 
reports of inf(mnaii(si to provide written CH* oral 
directi(His f(^ making sosneihing or forgetting to an 
unfamiliar location. • 

CharacteHstlcs of a Report l ' Information 

Writers v/bo report infonnatim establish 
themsdves a« authorities oa their subjects by 



identifying the needs of their audieiK^ aiul then 
(^fuliy sdecting. desaiUng. and cmSering the 
q)proinia£e facts and details. The primary pu!pose 
in writing the rq>ort is to convey irifcmnation rafl^ 
than to validate q[^cms, argue in favor of a sp^d&c 
viewpc^ or i^rsuade readors to make Si deci^on. 
In a r^rt of infonnatioo. the writer 

• Speaks with an au&oritative voice 

• Organizes sdected information 

• Devdof^ a controlling idea 

• Elaborates infoimaticKi with supporting 
explanations, facts, or details (organization) 

Voice 

In a rcpon of informaticm the writer pnesentr 
infonnaticm deariy and ccmveys a sense of authority 
about the rtbject By knowing both the subject of 
tte esfay and the audience for whom the essay is 
written, the writer expresses his or t^r ccsnmitment 
to sharing infonnaticm thrcmgh effective use of lan- 
guage. 
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T&&^i^^si^;ii^#or^mi»Mi2^^ so- 

that leidcftcmfeiOow Use essay„e^^ 

stand pd rett^ter^tbe^^ in 

aiisi^ xu^n^y fiiom tbe writer*s caieMy fioicused 

Co&troBflifllea 

QOdn^iiig idea is tiie wri&sr's i»imary 
concern ana dd^sra^ pcams 

diiecdy jrti^ dl im^ kfek ^ be 

dear tt» tte ofi^^ itader;^7!se &e 
coctitqEtii^^^ 

or a^ti^ tty^^ to^ i^jtbe^y.iQ some 
iqmts ctf^infimn^oi* however, Oe writer \viU 
at^pt to maintain an objective stance. 

ESabora^ Moma^ 

The writers of the most successful lepcms of in* 
fonnatign rely on a varfe^ of strafes* inducing 
dalx^^ing and jmaivying carefiiny sdecte^ 
am^^, and details* Strat^ies used dgluh* 
graite writers fc^ elabinating infcmnatkm irK:lud^ 
following: 

• Listing or (ksoibing activities 

• Diifertntiating, naming, and (Ascribing 
parts 

• Nanating a perscsial zx^ak^ 

• Narrating ti^ process of making, using, or 
participating in an ac^vity 

• Rq>ortingtt^ history of a subject 

• Expldningbei^fits 

• Ganparing and c(Httrasting subjects 
Imagining a scenario 

Creating ima^ar^ analogies 

• Narrating tite writer's history of involve- 
ment wi&tt^tq[^c 

« Exploring motives for interest 

^ Outlining fi^ tcs^ii&ssxss for krKywing or 
I^irtidp^g in an activity 

An E^^mplary Stud^i Essay 

This exmi^ary e^^ i^ wiiiisn by an dgjhth* 
grade stud^ in fe^4»3se to Uie prompt, ""Favorite 
Adivities*'* The wi^r focuses cm die ri^mal ratter 
than tiid ^ysical a^ects of ftKMbalL Notice d^ 



zatioQ (^tbe jRibj^ in^^^ c^^and^ 
obviims ydif^i^i6^ 

FdpdkiU 

I [(^»r ^oiiy^^ nbjcc^ dear 8tata»»t 

everyanejSiS^^ ^jomss and 

pains. /^^^fiUej you dey^^ ifM^i^c^Une 
which aUi^syok wigi^e^^ {^^^0$ujhe 
mental dls^l&edieh ailing to 
unload e^eiyiMngyou ha^t, every play. Thdfs haw 
you win games, everyone going aU out, giving 
110%. 

[O^sspcii^ sestaidi^^isetiedtoCfmtnSi^ 

p!ii2e»disc^U^e^ooatt!l] 

The game takes concentrationjust as much as 
any other sport, not more. You d^'dop^ aspect 
in practice. That is why it is so import ta have 
hours and hours ofU. Mentally, you hisve to get over 
the fear, the fear cf eleven madmen w^gfor 
chance to rnake you eat dirt. And that ernes 
through practice. Once you overcome the fear, you 
can concentrate on the more important things, like 
antidpadng ike other guy*s next move. Stuping Ae 
playbook and talking with other players also helps. 

{teportaste of atirSi^ ^ia; eomp<m^ tied 
to ccstr^!)^ ^tsii agais, ik^s^s&^.t ^ emgxmmta 
ofgame] 

During the game, your mind clears cf all 
thoughts. These Oughts becme insUnct. You ka\^ 
to react, and react quickly, andyoudevek^ reac- 
tions athd instinct in practice. For example, when 
yovtre carrying theballordmatomiAea tackle, 
you want to make sure you have more momentum 
than the other guy. If you dorCt you^U be leveled. 
But, you should react instincttvefy 0 that situation 
by increasing your mimentum. 

(^w c^tsst: gas&e; & to ^-^ctL^e; ^I^aiiis 



Pb^gdrfense,aUyouMmttodoishitthe 
man with the baU, hit him hard. Righfwhenyou 
unloadjbrastick,allyourSxkfytigf^ Thenyou 
feel the trrfoct After y^ regain yoUr thoughts, you 
wonder ifyou* re aU right. Youwdifiryowrl^cmto 
get the pain fignatfrqm the nerves. Even so, If you 
do get dua signal^Mich is always the case, you 
keep right on playing. You can' t let that ejqperience 
shake your concentration. 

[Descnirtive example; iap<»rt83^ ^previoasly 
Bsastio^ €«»3poBeat» concentratios] 

On offense, w/iife playing receiver, you can 
actually "hear^ the footsteps cfAe defensive back 
05 you're concentrating on catching the ball What 
separates the men from Ae bays is die one who 
""heaxi" the footsteps but doesn't miss die ball. 
Thafs mental discipline, concentration. 

[SabdivlssoQ of footbaB: otfeise; descriptive 

Foo&all is very physical or else it wouldn't be 
fun. But it is also a mental game and that is why if s 
challenging. You can get hurt in foodmll if you 
screwupand ignore the riglttway to do things. 
However, menud discipline and concentration, 
which you develop during hours of practice, helps 
you avoid such mistakes. 

iiupcHlaBee of contrcSiiBg id^ft-cia: lal aspect empba* 

One Studait's Writing Process 

This secticm includes a description of the 
activities leading to the writing of d» pievious 
essay. Hiese activities include prewriting« precom- 
posing, writing* ami discussing aid revising the 
essay with octi^ students. 

Prewritisg 

The class discussed the title "Favorite Activity** 
and iiteitified variati<^ m the theme» such as 
M^es or spcms. Students tten lifted g>ecific 
tobbies, ^Qrts, and o&iss activities* Students were 
^skcam^ to devdc^ extensive lists fnm which 
tb^ a»2ld sdea i^is^Hial favorites. Umter ti^ 
teMng **sport3,'' U» writer of tiie exanplary 
student esse^ listed foodKdl, motorcycle riding, 
baseball. 

The stmfems were tt^ required to cluster or list 
what tl^y knew for each tof^c befine ^ding cm 
one tofdc ^ tiie subject of their rqpoit of infonna- 
Hcsk essay. Sane stu<kms listed sut>tq)ics for two or 
thi^ dsoices and tten ^cted die i(^c dm: yiel(ted 
the greater numf^ of r ^^C3. Tte writer of tinte 
exCTildaiy stuckatt essay had nioie infonnatitm to 



Tcpstt ^boQt motcHcyde licfing tib^ he had about 
footbaJi,|i^ be c be:^a$ 
attradftl to tbei^ as 
a me^ c^age«^^^ 

mi^i^Mri^ p^^UreqM^ cf 
differmif^ techniques cfd^erentposiHons,^ 
BJodfoo^dUfans. 

After sd^^^ thehr topics and subttifdcs, ti^ 
student^ analyzed each suU(^c and iden^^ 
addittonal cosnpoiehK of thdr eui:^^^. Tbe writer 
of tbe exem^^ s&id^ emy isk^ii^M &see 
ccHnp(x»ifs of the meni^ of fpoil:^: disci- 
{dine, coQoemmioa^ aid instinct 
(me-sentooce definition and listing some poi^ble 
exami^ each compmentt be vi^ leady to 
begina draft 

Writis^ 

Hie writer wrote for (me entire dass period and 
produced ti^ following first draft 

FoodKdl 

What I like doing best is phsyingfootintU. 
M^-Unly because it is one cf my best sports. One cf 
the greatest things about it, in my opinion, is die an-, 
ticipation, wondering what Ae odter play^ are 
thinking what they might do. Making the wrong 
decision could mean die game. 

It is a highly physical and nwntal game. At times 
it can get grueling, which makes die game even 
more exciting. Preparing for a game can be hard 
work, but in the long run widt aU the equipment, you 
feel very sore. But in time, you get used to it. Afir a 
while, your mental dis^^ipline of pain, the game turns 
from you not going all out, to unloading everything 
you have; every play. Thafs how you win games, ev- 
eryone going all out, giving 110%. 

The game takes concentra^iu.^. teamwork, a,id 
cleverness just as much as any odiec sport, ^not, 
more. That is why it is very in^rtan: to have hours 
and hours cf practice. Stwtytng die phrybook, 
talking widt other players about ceruin situations, 
and most important, is getting over the fear; the fear 
cf die eleven madmen waiting for the chance to 
make you eat dirt. 

During die game, your mind clears qfaU 
dwughts. These thoughts become instinct. When 
you're carrying the ball or about to make a tackle, 
you want to make sure you have more momentum. If 
you don't, you will be leveled. 

Playing defense, aUyouwanttodoisstop the 
man with the ball, hit him hard. Right when you 
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unload for a stick, all your body tightens, then you 
feel the in^acu ^ryou regainyour thoughts, you 
wonder if you're all right, waiting for Atbrain to 
get the signal firm, Ae nerves. Even so ^you do get 
the signal, which is always the case, you keep right 
on playing. 

On offense, playing receiver, you can actually 
"heaf' the footsteps ^the defense back bifore 
catching the ball. What separates the man from the 
Ik, ]is Ae one who ""hears" them and doesn't miss 
theball. 

The game is very physical, or else it wouldn't be 
fun. It gets your mind off them. Ifs worth being sore 
cfterwards. The sport is dangerous, but after all, all 
you can get is hm, unless you realty screw up and 
break your neck which is possible by pulling your 
head down b^ore contact. 

Discizcsixig and Sevisang the Essay 

Tte next day the students met in small groups to 
discuss their drafts. Instead of reading their essays at 
tins point, die students explained the subjects they 
dK^; die medKxls diey used to report their infor- 
mation; the TcasoQS for dnx^sing dieir toincs; and, if 
possibte, the strategies diey used Stu(tefits tl^ 
discussed their c(Hnments with each other. The 
following day each student read his or her pq>er to a 
partner. The writei of the essay titled Tomball" 
received Mgh praise from his partner, but aiKl his 
partner resolved Aat in d^ final draft t» must 
clearly emi^iasize d^ ".^c^m of the mental 
game to the actual flaying of food)all and inducte 
clearer e?9lanad<ms of die development of the 
compcH^nts of die game (c(Hu:entTati(H), practice, 
disdplii^). 

The writer's discussioQ widi his parti^r was 
successful because he came to better understand his 
(^jectives in writing his essay, mi, widi tte !^lp of 
od^rs, he gi« ideas ft>r revision (Tt^ final draft of 
thd writer's e^y i^ppears in die section "A Stu- 
deiu's Exempl vy Essay.**) 

Re^nse and Revision 

In the process of sharing infimnation in a report, 
writers OHKentrste cm tte darity and ccHnpleteness 
of die inftmnaticm. After writing a Srst draft, 
students partici^>ate in a vari^ of activities cte- 
signed to help d^ revise titeir drafts. Tbey might 
woric incfividuaUy, in pairs* or in gioups. A list of 
questions desigi^ to help s&kI^ re^<md to aiul 
talk ab(^ d^ drafts is induded in dds ^cm. 

Iho^ questicHis Mp stu(tetk<^ to focus (m di^ 
characteristics of a draft of a report of information- 
voice, organizaticm, OHitroUing ictea, ami datorated 



infbraaiation. As students devdf^ ^ki^ 

drafts widi a ^©dfiapwi^ and vcke 

in txdni' they on a 

need ibldi^ iiift^^ accuratdy. 

Re^pposefgrc^l^ 

ti^y have fuUy^ 

IHirpqsei^p^^^ suggestions 
f or rev^ng^l^di^ 

Iri^tiani^le^^ sdecf tiw to four 
questipnsJ^^tib;t:M^ groups to 

woric vridu Students who have psutidpa^ in 
re^)onse]szo^¥d^ 

teadaer« Tbdr ie^)0^ wiU cdiM na^^ 

Students wtoc^cadyun^m^ i!^ diaracteris- 
tics of a repcHt of inftmai^ w^^ I)C!!«t 
repcms dum diose wiib do fi(^ unders^^ The 
CAP scoring guides further aq^ort die itla&xish^ 
between the characteristics of this ^ of writing 
and the use of student leqx^ 
revi^cm. (The scoring guide for repent of infonna* 
ticm is included at die eiu! of this secticm.) 

Sugg^taoas finr Response and Revision 

The suggesticms and questi(»is diat follow may 
be c(Hnpletedindiscussi(ms or in writing. 

• Who is die audiv.:^ of dds r^rt? (Audi- 
ence) 

• Are you convinced that the writer is an 
autiraity OT tiris tcqjic? (Voice) 

• State the to^c of the report in your own 
words. IX)es the writer agree diat ycHi 
understand d^tc^c? (OMroBing Idea) 

• Is d^. report wdl o^anized and easy to fol* 
loWt If rK^ i(k»uify tiie sections diat ycm 
found difScult to follow. (Ori^inizatimi) 

• Doe.^ die K^pon include any infcmnaticm, 
a!at is tiot important to d^ writer's topic or 
wcmld m be of interest to ti^ interuied 
audienr>e? CElaboraticm) 

• Do >tKi need additional infa jiation to 
mK^rstand die rq[>ort? (Elaboraticm) 

• I(tentify any key terms or i^irases that, 
unless <tefi^ or e^qdaii^ ccHifused you. 

• Descrite die emilng of d^ r^xm. Clan yens 
think of a more effective miing? (Oigani- 
zation) 

Ciasmiom Writing Asdgnm&nts 

Rqxms of infbnnati(Hi ai^ ^qnqpriate assign- 
ments in every area of ti^ curriodi^m. For example: 
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tioa. ; , " ^ ■ . " 

ex^^ppii^ tiie pip^^^ or 
st^ invc^(»i ill buQdiiig a i^micular 
project 

• A maffionatU^ instruct^ 

to vvd^ a iejpicat in ^ch^y desctibe &e 
mediods'ttiey used to solve a problem. 

Pxewiidng activities ait designed to enoiurage 
students to tMidc aboul a topic and to coUe^ 
oiganize inf(Hma!ioa Prewiiting activities may 
include but a^not I^ted to the following: 

• Paitidj^ating in individual, gnmp, or class 
discussi(»s to bdp focus tfdnldng abrat a 
tqpic 

• Brainstomiing, clustering, or mapping to 
generate ideas 

• Keq^g diaries, juumals, or leamiog logs in 
which events, (^rvatiois, or badrground 
infimnatiosi is lecoided 

• Conducing surveys, polls, or imtrrviews to 
in^ ths attitudes or q^miicms of 
students wd members of the cc^nmunity 
about varices issues 

• Making lists and categorizing to accumi'late 
and c^pnize exisdng infomisdmi 

« CHUidling lists of i^iticuiar audiences that 
wc^d benefit horn the icformatiim to be 
reported 

• Analyzing ti^ kiH)wledge and expectuti(His 
of aoc audience fisr Use essay might 
te written 

• Sketddpg, drawing, <»r painting to illu^rate 

mcKld a process, evoit, or tedmique 

« Partid^i^itictg in panel dis^ 

findii^iircm itsear^ e^rience» recent 
le^^Bngs, dririvestigit^ 

• RecoontitigamancHalt^tripandtt^^ 
focusing a^g^ of particular interest 



« Ans^kng^^^^ to 

the i^^of il^^cn^ iif io^RmiUdost 

Music 

Ydui:Bi^orafioa (^£if is aaivM. 
dilETerem m)^ (^pqptrmtt^ 
taking a survey.'itudems in your.dass;diicoyetedi 

ai4ma^jpoiipr^^^ nowj^wantt to leam 
more about 



Eacb stiide!tt^r^^:ttKjp^^^ 
music enjdyed;by;£lsHl>er^^ 
Sunreyjnembei8;of>youi:£uiiilyi'Uti^ 

nairp.devdd^;by.%^cl^^^^ 



mjoy: Ali»;i^ (^ 
si^dal feabm of esdi ^ 61r;musi^:Be 'as specific 
as y(Mi can in your be^me. yoor dass 
will c<»npa!e tiiei inftmnafi with tl» 

infonnatioiSi cooisined in the o^r iqwits. 

Disaster Piqparediiess 

Aj^nwdmatcly every 100 years, a major earfli- 
guake occurs in CaHlimiia. Sdeniists ww predict 
that a qtis^ win (^xdr in th^^ 

Yoar scbo^ 6£6cMsi^ ocsatxsa^ about ihst 
ixmil^ty of an eanhf^ake occioring dud^ sduaol 
hours. &iipr«q^;m!i«ifti^ a 
committee made up c^ slud^ &eac^^ and 

piq>aredi»^^iL|^c^|]^ beoi s^l^ted as a 
studeos i%He^ni3tive toi^ ODQ^xtet^^Tlie;^ of 
the cosnM^^is tp.p^est a disa^ 
pirn to tbe staff (iki i^»S(^ 
fii# re^XBisiUfii^ 
abtmt ^iiatthey b^vi» thb^ 
laej^redi^^ji^iDiad^u^^ a 
ttpiid,Uipi^ittg^.GW^ as 
you cM^mWsat^^ and titeir 
recobnecjatiaas for pif^k^pifisi^cxmms. 

The &!iim^te^ yoorrqpck and the 

ret " '" ' 



develc|> your s^mtAfs ^^i^§mit»'ihSam?t- 
tim ym jsovide win an imptmffli^ in 
sim^g your schod - is plan, so be as accurate and 
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ccxnidete as you m Importing tbe 
youcdlected 



Artifacts 

Your d^bithgracfe dass iiias 
leandng about aodedt dy£Hza^^ l^her 

{^tctmes^Wcf^ of 



artt^KTisiany^iibj!^ you 
weie leano^ 

artifacts siuA u mm^Os^l^^ 
tools; As yovis&i^^ 
JnfbixQaticm al^^ Egypti^jie^ 
culturc. 

Sdect an aiti^ you use in; your ddly life. 
Tidi&iibout ways in which yqa use Ae bbject Do 
you use tbd bbject £requrafiy? the 
object, do you follow any s^bdai rules or pioce* 
(hues? 

Write a deudled desdipticsi of your artifact so 
that 200 years fiixa now archaeok^glsts can eadly 
umlerstasd Ae purpose of tMs object by ^E^^ 
your ess3y . You may want to use drawings. 

Additional suggesttoos for wiidng a repoiA of 
infi[^atioairM:Iude assigning students to: 

« C>bservetb^caftteria and Iux£ch areas during 
a tbree-to-fcur-day period ai^ tcpon what 
they have obsen^ed about fitter hi those 
areas. 

• Rq)ort(m&dsthatweiep(9nilar>^1ientheh* 
paxents weie teoiag^rs. 

^ Write a letter to hKomhig sixA or sev^ 
grade stuiknts in vdddi t!^y explahi 
those stiMlents rieed to teow to be successM 
in ^or hi^ school 

• WritearqxHtin^cfatheyexidahithe 
benefits m craipHcations of a modem 
conveniczice. 

« Revolt o» the s^Ie of dodiingth^ are most 
canfc»te!^ wearing. 

• Describe a favcxrite room. ]^ (Ejects in that 
nmkf ami ibe locaticm of Aose d)jects. 

« Eiqdalntte route tii^travdfioin home to 
sdMxd so that sois^Kseie not familiar wiA dK^ 
route could ds^^icate it 

• Interview scmeooe at teast five years 
yosrl^ or 50 years dder ana write a rqxHt 
al»»3td2ehttaview. 



Ovibilea.obUec^ 
i^lo^B^litaiii^^ 



Sub|^ Area SaggjOiS^'.^ 

subject aRa:«igge^^ 

infinmiitioD^iiSujBi^ODS iatiM\i^f^,:0itt 
fiHdgnl^igu 
andiix^is^am^ 



social sdence, 



Art 



Write a iep(M on the art of an artist whose 
\^>rk you enjoy. 

Rq;xm (m a visit to an ait gallery or mu- 
seum. 



Interview an exdiange Student 

RqxHt (HI the ^pes of anictes and feature 
st(»ies in a fitndgn rnagadne <Mr rtews^»s^ 
to stuctotts iroerested in devdcjf^"^ a sdKKd 
new^^s^Anagazfase in a second language. 



Science 
H 



Qsi^e andexjdahi 3c»ne infiRm^co 
abcmt lab(^^(^ techni(pies to hsccHning 
sdoAoe students 

Pit^em a s£ep-by-stq> explanation and 
descrif^ of a lec^ classroom experi- 
ment 
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thdr kp^^ about ceitain hii^cal 
cvrati > . 

« Cc^pealistofahdiqxHtoQtte 

coDcems exjms^in dthcr ^ ediunM or 
l^teis-tcHhe-editc^ section of the local 

pi 

bdastiialArts 

• For your sdK)ol newspaper write a lepon^ 
commoa accidents wiiKddents of misuse of 
shop equipment in a slK)p dass ove^ 
specific period of tJme. &iteryiewpeq)Ie 
w(»ting in jot» in which they use the skills 
learned in a shc^ class. 

AMtional xepott of ^ifiHmation assignments 
caa be developed by ccHuddering what students may 
(^rve or experiment with in their own environ- 
ments. 

The CAP Writbig Prompt Format 

The writing pnmipts used by the CalifomJsi 
Assessment Program and inducted as examples in 
the CAP writing guiJii^ are organized into two 
sectkHij: the wMig sitaat^ and directions for 
writing. Hie writing sibiatioa contain informaticm 
ab(xit iHiewriting activities and dimatives des^ned 
to im^y ate ^ud^ to tbink ab<mt the a^l^ 
Tte directions writing secticm Eludes back- 
gnxmd infi[mDatkm about the t(^ 
use to pif^^ for tte writing assignmoit ^ 
tion, this section includes specifiainstructicHis 
regarding tiie assignment int^ topic, and audiem:e 
for the asdgnment as weQ as odier diiect&ms for 
stu&nts to keq> in mind when respcmding to 
procnpts. 

Wr^g Simation: In yoxa ait Class eadi student 
is xeqaiitd to cooqilete an <Big^ ;»oject using any 
availaUe m^t:^ (clay, wot^ jdasdc, met^ 
£i]»i(^ 0(Hmmtn.V» i^r, wsterct^, dl8, pen and 



ymr your pijxe of ait 




nKMosymhesis 

WrttingSiaMip to 
>dxplain t^;^oc^ of i^io&^q^^ 

process deady so tb^^ students can easilyi^under* 
stand arkltmemb^^ 

Directions for Wrid^g: Write %iqxMt tn.wWch 
youe^qd^t^pr^^ 
grade stad^^:Giy sj^idfic d(e^ 
so that the sbi^ent^^ win fiiKi yo^n^^ 
ii\teresting andinf^ tl^ stu(tents 

to umlerstahd tite process deaiiy. 



Hlstory-SodalSdesce 

Tte Spaidsh-Amedcan War 

Writing Situation. In 1898 a deb2aeragedinthe 
Congress over vibe&et the United States should 
declare war on ^p^ Most Rqwbiicans.wamed 
war.Tbej feit&afa warwiMld re^ 
freed fnxn Spain^Mo^I^^odiKfi:^ 
United Stiitts ^s^nM ^ex if the cmmtiy wait 
to war. CtaJ^m fioaBy/ad^ Amend- 
mem, wh^ii^ad^ the^provi^nt tiiat the United 
States wo:dd not oa£x Co^ 

loiagine that wsr has beta declared mi ytxa 
dder]»ogwrh88 edUs^iii&c: Aim tt> fi^in 
Ccb& Your best £ri^ aslos ^ to ejq^ 
reasbos fiHTdtt United States (^dating war on 
Spaia 

DirecOons for Writing: to your fiiend 
the temm^ fox ^ ^$ani^ Ameiicsn War. lodude 
^)ecific infipmsH(n and ddo^^^ of events Oat 
contiibuted to the dedaiatioa of war. Yoz ib not 
trying to i»isuads your fiiei^ diat the United States 
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was tij^ to.ikdaie war.lYpu dmply want to 
ejqpiidn p theissaq^ i^ so that be 

win undeiistaml tfie itasdi]^ fiortiid war; 

AdditkmaS Eieiqplary Esnys by Students 

In tbeneid two ^yst die wiitm share 
matioQ eboiit tttdr ftvodib acdviUes aod trace the 
devddpmeiitof acdvlties. 
Netted diat die writers' eMkant vc^ belp^ to 
enlivm^ r^cHt of infosmatioo; llie writers* 
obvious commitment to die acdvides lends credence 
tobodirqpcHts* 

Piano 

My favorite thing to do is plc^ the piano. When I 
play the piano, all of my frustrations and worries 
seem to disappear. I Just concentrate on my music 
and listen to the piano's sound. IfVm upset about 
something, picking the piano aimys makes me feel 
better. There is always a feeling offuSfilUnent when 
I play a very dfficult piece or one that is realty 
beautiful, because I know Aat I am the one that is 
making such a wonderful sound 

It takes a lot qf hard work to learn howtoplay 
the piano. I rea^ze that now. When I first started, I 
hated it. I quit witft i^o teachers and almost quit 
with my third one. But when I got to the level where 
I liked the music (actualfy when I got to a point 
where I could really play the music), I started to 
enjoy the piano. After awhile, the sense ofaccom- 
pUshment Aat came with leamlhg apiece that was 
(^fficidtfor me made me want to work harder. I 
worked to accomplish more. 

Even now that I really enjoy playing the piano, 
it really takes a lot (fpadence to progress. As the 
music gets harder it takes more time to learn the 
right fingGing and dynamics. The fingering ctmtes 
first. I have to patietttly practice the actual move- 
ments qfn^finger to be able to locafe each note. 

The dynamics is the tbning, working towards a 
smoothness that produces music instead cfjust note. 

I suppose I wouldn't even play the piano at all if 
I didn't realty love the music I play. Most qfthe 
iouslc is classical and most cf^ kids my age have 
a definite distaste for it. I would nevertell smeone 
at school that I tike Mozart better than Huey Lewis 
and the News. But, I don' t blame kids for not liking 
it because it realty takes awhile to get used u> it. I 
aiways have to go over my pieces two or three times 
to get a real sense of the feeling it is supposed to 
htsve. Then I like to ph^ it over and ovtr because 
some cf the melodies are so lovefy. Now, since my 
playing has improved, I can do more thanpist 
practice the pieces fm working on. Sometimes it is 

V^8 Writing Quk^ 



fun to Just e^rimemyiM^^ piano by mhng up 
chords orM^iu^ii^^^ to 
playM iSisife v : • ^; 

gf0t^p)^p0M^^ keep 

on pio^ii^^ 

hd^i'hb6bies:Uk^ 

ihln^ib^'pl0ngfhip 

mefeelfia0.^ tear 
up M cfnty p lmi^^l^^ when I 

can^tpti^sm^ never quit because Ae 

piano is jwt p^ 

In dds ne;ct refKHt the wr^ 
developc^as a disc^^^^ ^ the 

first {»f|ir^ 
a coir^:|Qg rq)GN^ 
his^yart^^ 
chrmDlo^i^a^ 

potemial inidie^ may n(^l>e j^^^ ^^1^ 
subject niatteir^^A^^ iiis ^ukH^^ lie pfiers 
dear and detsdOidd iKqd^^ the types of music 
and d^ tedimques he understands so thoroughly 

D.J. 

Music is one cf my top favorite hobbies. Fm 
what they call a DJ. I've been a DJ. for Jive years 
now. Right now, Fm working on a record titled Def 
Jam. Being a DJ. is realty hardwork, butmuslc is 
my We. I DJ.dmces, weddings, and anything tiuu 
has 0 do music. But the music Fm realty into is 
HipHq>andSouL 

Hip Hop is another type of music. Ifs hard to 
explain, but ifs all about rap. Rap and Hip Hop 
are a lot the same. Rq^ is a song that rhymes; ifs 
Just that you say the words with a beat Utstead of 
singing them. I np too. I can rap about any person, 
place, or tiling. I started rapping five years ago 
when I became a DJ. 

What got me startedwas wfien I went back to 
New York. I went to 49th Street in downtown 
Brooktyn. There were people doing these weird 
things on turntables (record players), called 
"scratchln."" You scratch by moving the record 
underneath tlte needle while Ae record is playing. 
You do It with a beat which adds to the song. You 
can also mix while you scratch. Ycu mix by playing 
two records at the same time, on dfferent turn- 
tables. But you go back and forth fr<m one song to 
another by working Ae vobmtes. Scratchln* and 
mlxin' were everywhere In New York, all through 
Que^M, Bronx, BronxvlUe, Manhattan and East 
Harlem. 

So when I cmie back to California I asked my 
dad if he'd get me two turntables, a mixer, speakers 
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and all other kinds cf equipment formyb Irtkday . 
When my birthday came^ my dad got me everything 
thai' I asked for. I couldn't believe it. After awhile, I 
got realfy good at it I practice pU the time. The 
whole block could hear me. But by then I needed 
better equipment , so Ae next year I sold it for a high 
tech quality. I started biding records too. Fve got 
732 records of Hip Hop and 207 of Soul. Fve spent 
a lot cf money on this, but Fve made money too. 

People from around the area heard that I was a 
good DJ., and they came down to compete against 
me in the Battle of the DJ.'s. This was held at the 
Coliseum. Andwith luck I took first place in the top 
twofiruds. It was hard work to learn how to DJ. 
Nobody ever taught me how to do it. I learned by 
myse^by watching others and practicing by myself. 

Now Fm in a group called "Funky Fresh 
Scratch Master." In odter \^rds, Fm a street DJ. 
Ifs just my brother arut I in the group. We* re 
heavily into scratchifC. Being a DJ. takes time. It's 
hard work, but that' s wfuu I like to do best. 

To (XHnplete tiuj following essay, students were 
lequued to write a r^it to Canadian stuctents about 
a favorite class in their scIkwI. In "D.C Publica- 
tions," the writer explains both tte rewards and the 
minor frustratiOTS of Jhe class. Tte stuuent reveals 
an htmest affection for the class and reports infor- 
mation accurately and fairiy. 

D.C. Publications 

Canadian schooh are probably a lot like 
American schools. Most students in both countries 
have favorite classes, and I certainly have mine. 
Our Journalism class is called D.C. Publications, 
and it is the best class I have ever had. Weproduce 
a newspaper every four weeks which is called JM 
U£2i 1. It is notjurt an average paper. It is a collec- 
tion of fine stories written by talented students. We 
have 38 stc^ members which creates an abundance 
of talent. 

The equipment used in the class is standard; we 
have your usual layout sheets, pasting boards aiul 
wax guns. The equipment alhws us to put all the 
articles, pictures and headlines togetiier so we can 
tiien copy thefidl version cfour newspaper. Instc :d 
(fusing typewriters (seme still do, but not many), 
we type our stories on a pair of Apple II computers. 
With the Apple Works program we can do more 
than you could dream of on a typewriter (such as re- 
vising, centering and making rmltiple copies). Ev^n 
with computers, however, most cf our work is done 
with good-old pencil and paper. 

In D.C. Publications there is a lot of learning 
going on. We have teamed to: prepare headlines. 



-write in inverted pyramid style, write objectively, 
and haw to edit. Some of the more fortunate have 
been able to do layouts, taS:e pictures or paste-up 
stories. Otiters, such as myself, have used the 
computer to prepare stories for publication. An 
important side effect of his class is greater knowl* 
edge of. and respect for. the rules cf English. 
Arti cles must be clearly written , atid everyone in the 
class comes to understand that. 

Having 38 students in a class does not seem that 
bad, but it can get very hectic, especial when tiie 
paper is about to go to press. At this time, all stories 
and feature materia!^: (i.e., song dedications) are 
due. There is a frantic rush ^or everybody, but there 
are only so many materials to go around Take the 
computers jhr example. For three weeks no one needs it 
or wants it. Then, just before press time, everyone has an 
urgent need u> use it. 

Fortunately, onfy a few work wUh layout and 
paste-up. We have pre-printed sheets to plan our 
stories on. Afur layout we cut and paste our stories 
to fit together. We take tiiese paste-ups to the printer 
and then we have a finished paper. 

I am proud of The News. The p(q>er and its 
writers have won several awards in the past, and 
will probably dosointiie future. It isn't easy 
pubUshing a newspaper, but I am sure you would 
enjoy this class if you c(mte to our school. I am also 
proud of my school. Not only do we have a great 
Journalism class, we have excellent English, matit, 
science and social studies departments. 

The following report of infonnati(»i,*How to 
Blind a Cyd(^," was written In response to a 
literary text 

Writing Assignment: Odysseus and his ^iien, rejoic- 
ing over thdr ret:un from their ten-year odyssey, 
have (tecided to write a survival manual for other 
warriors setting out (Hi an odyssey. Ctae chai«cr in 
tte manual will inclucfe instnictions for esc^>ing 
ftom a giant Cyclc^. 

Imagine you are oik of Odysseus* mca Write an 
entry for the survival manual entitled **How to Blind 
a Cyclq)s/' Describe the supplies needed and the 
steps to follow. Y(Hi want ymr fellow Gredc 
warriors to cleariy understand the suiq>lies ttey need 
and the steps tl^y must take to escape. 

How to Blind a Cyclops 

Fellow warriors, if you should find yourse^ 
trapped in a Cyclops* cave, here is a plan that is 
guaranteed to free you. First, be sure to bring along 
a sword for sharpening and our famous drink, 
ambrosia cfthe gods. As soon as the giant leaves lo 
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te,Mi his sheep in the morning, get a log of an olive 
tree. There will be lots around the cave because the 
Cyclops use it far firewood. Take your sword and 
sharpenittoapointthenhldeitYoudon'iwantthe 
giant to find it. If he does, you can forget escaping. 
When the giant returns in the evening, he will build 
a fire. While he is making Aefire, cffer him some of 
the ambrosia. He will love it and demand more. Let 
him drink until the fuddle and flush cme aver him. 
Three bowls should b^Just enough. When he 
tumbles backward and passes out, quickly and 
quietly uncover the sharpened log you hid earlier in 
the day. Drag it over to the fire. Stick die point in 
the flame. Let it redden and glow. If any qf the men 
start to punk out, give themapep talk. L^ the log 
high over your shoulders, sprint forward and ram it 
into the gianfs crater eye. His eyelid will sear and 
the eyeball will hiss, sizzle, broil and then pop out. 
This will make the giant very mean and angry. He 
will probably bellow and go wild. Run hide. Don't 
let him catch you or you are dead! In the morning, 
he will sit by the ^ or. He is going to feel all the 
sheep to to make sure no humans try to get out. 
Don't let that bother you. Just get underneath the 
sheep on the pectoral fleece. It won't smell good, 
but you' II have to hold your nose or something. The 
giant will only stroke the top. He won't feel you 
underneath. When he lets the bleating sheep go out, 
he will be letting you out too. Once you are out, run 
like crazy for the ship. If you follow this plan exactly 
like I told it to you, you won't hnve arty problems 
escaping from the Cyclops. 

Essays Written for the CA^ Assessment 

When writing essays for tte CAP writing 
assessment* students are to prcxhice a first draft 
during one 4S-minute period Students write in 
response to a qpeciiic prwni* frwn cme of eight 
types of wriiing. Students use the writing strategies 
ami techniques practiced in dass to think through 
and develqj tl^ essays. The following samples of 
students' writings were written for tte CAP writing 
assessment These p^rs arc labeled * High 
Achievement,'* **Mid-Raiige Adiicvement," or 
••Low Achievement," depemilnj; <m flw student! ' 
ability to meet the ^)ecific demi nds of this type of 
vwiting. (Note: The Rhetorical Effectiveness Scor- 
ing Guick for Rqx)rt of Informati(Hi is inducted at 
the back of this sectim) 

HigbAcUevement 

In **Music in My Life/* tlte writer focuses on 
why she enjoys Hstaiing to music* She successfully 
avoids the tnq) of simply naming grmip after group 
and song after song. Each of her five reascms is 
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extensivdy elabcmite^ and she uses a variety of 
strate^ to elaborate ner reas(ms. 

MuslcinMyUfe 

I suppose the activity I most enjoy is listening to 
music. There are many reasons for this, first cfcdl 
music hefys me relax. SMte cfn^ favorite groups 
are the Beatles, the Cure, U2, TheRq)lacements, 
Tears for Fears, and ABC. When I come home after 
schcol,Iamusualfy unse. All I have to do to make 
myself eel better is stick a U2 tape into my 
t^erecorder and I usually calm down. The music 
lifts me and I Just close my eyes and relax. 

Another reason why I like listening to music so 
much is that it is good exercise. Actually, listening 
to music isn't exercise, but dancing is. If I feel like 
working off some energy, I put on ""How To Be A 
Zillionaire" ABC and dance to the heat. It is a 
very goc>d workout and I feel exhilarat . ^ cfier- 
wards. 

Still another reason w/ry / like music is because 
it makes me h^py. If I am feeling depressed and 
lonely, music almys makes me fed better. For 
instance, I was worried about something yesterday, 
butthenlputon 'TN" by the Replacements and 
troubles seemed to dL^cppear. Most of the songs are 
h(q>py and I didn't fiove the heart to think about my 
problems while listening. AnoAer good tape to 
cheer me up is "The Head On The Door" by the 
Cure. Such songs as Vn Between Days" and M 
Night Like This" never fail to change my depression 
into happiness. 

Concentration is another asset of music. Often 
times if I have a report to do or other homework, I 
jm do not feel like concentrating. I get so upset 
about the Job that lies ahead that I just cannot set 
my mind to it and my thoughts start to wander to 
other things. It is then that music comes in handy. If 
I play a tape like ''Songs From The Big Chair" by 
"Tears For Fears" quietly, it always helps me to 
concentrate and do my work. Sometimes I do not 
even need to play the whole tape as I am working. 
Just a few songs are enough to get me in tiie mood. 

The last reason why music is so important to me 
is because it inspires me and rouses my creativity. I 
write poetry myse^and often if I am having a 
mental block, music will start me writing again. My 
absohue favorite pvup is the Beatles, and I have all 
cf their tapes except for one. Many of their songs 
have been inspirations for my poetry. I don't try to 
copy the Beatles at all. Instead, their words and 
music put ideas in my head which I then put on 
paper. I don't always write poetry after or while I'm 
listening to the Beatles, but they do help. 
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llus^Jme^lainedwfyle^laymusicasjmuch 
asIdoMuskisUketherapyf(}rmeinAatUis 
good for my souLTo sum it tqp inOirie wc^ds: 
Music is my Vfe. ftwlUalways be, andwhenldie, I 
hope someone is pUtying V NeedYoii** by the 
BeaAesatmyfimeral because Aat is the y^ay I feel 
aboutmusic. 

M&I-Ran^ Achievment 

The writer of the iq)c«"Wo()dshop*^ attempts 
toinf(nmhis!taders about ft class be is taking. The 
writer lelies on a series of goieralizaiioQs to develq) 
the lepcHt and i^esents bis injfmmatim 
series of Hsts and nmies. 

Woadsh(tp 

One of my favorite classes at my school is 
woodshop. My woodshop teachers name is Mr. 
Jackson. He is a sturdy looking man with dark gray 
hair. He sometimes get so busy that a person must 
wait ten mtnutes to ask a question. 3ut the projects 
Inwoodshop are neat 

Onecf my friends whom I met in that class 
made a wooden duck that waddled when you pushed 
it. Another boy I know made seve rat crosses. I only 
made a dog plaque, a word plaque, and now I am 
wor king on a she^ plaque. 

I have quite a few friends in that class. Many / 
just met this year in ^ class. 

In woodskop I learned about many types ofsa^s 
and other woodworking machines. Such as Ott 
Bandsaw, the jigsaw, the driii press, the bawl lashes 
and ihe table saw, just to name a few. They also 
Have handsaws and rulers. 

I am hoping to getwoodshop next year in high 
schcwl. 

IxmrAcbievemeat 

The writer of the repon "ScateboanHng** uses 
lepetitim of generalized ideas to tell his stmy. This 
iqK»t does nc^ include new or useful infonnaticm 
for readers imeiested in learning about ^cateboar- 
dicg. 

Skateboarding 

Skateboarding is my favorite activity. Sk'^te- 
boardbtg is favorite activity because, their are 
many tricks. While skateboarding people can be in 
tournaments against other skateboarders. When 
people are skateboarding, if s fun to ride skatebo^-^ 
ramps. When doing this activity, it takts protection, 
skill and practice. 



Skateboarding is n^f^orlte sport because, its 
fun, many tricks, go to ttmnaments, ride ramps, it 
take protection, skiU and practice. 

PuMIshed Exsav^lt of a Report of biformstlon 

Ibe foltoWing^r 
Deam of in Q^hai^ maf^dne, 
accompiniedbjr.a dnimatic^^^ 
taken by H(x^ Wcdg. Even tii6u£^ yba do not 
have the i^iotpgr^ ben^ the pow^ of the w(^ 
alone allows you to picture this scene in your mind. 

Death (fan EUphanf 

According to legend, a dying elephant wanders ) 
off to a hidden ""el^hant graveyard/' where stark 
piles of bleached skeletons promise afabuloiis 
treasure in ivory tusks U> any ddventwrer who can 
find them. Even though game wardens find hundreds 
of elephant carcasses each year, scattered over the 
East Africa reserves, the exact nature of an ele- 
phanfs death has renudned a mystery. 

In December 1970, 28-year^ld ecologist 
Harvey Croze and photographer HorstMundg 
came across a dying cow ekphant in SerengeU 
National Park. In an extraordinary sequence of 
photographs they were able to record every detail €f 
her final hours. The stricken animal dUinotdiein 
soliP^.The anxious herd tried despenu yto 
revive her. *you dr n't have to be around elq^hants 
long bifore you fall in love wlA their incredible 
concern for other members of the group!' says 
Croze. ''Elqphants lave elephants. Ifs as simple as 
that."* 

It was early cfiemoon when Croze and Munzlg 
first spotted the sick elephant. She stood ab<mt 75 
yards from the grazing herd, her head lowered and ^ 
her great ears flopped forward. A buU elephant 
(g)proached kerfrim Ae herd, sn^ed at her head 
with his trunk, gave a gentle rumbling noise, and 
then returned to his feeding. For 20 mitmtes the cow 
remained motionless except for an occasional curl 
of her trupt Then she dr{^ped sllentfy to her 
haunches. Immediatefy the entire k^d, screaming 
and tnmq^eting, thundered umsrd her and formed a 
semicircle around her. Then her forelegs collapsed 
and she slumped onto her belly. 

As the cow lay helpless on ti^ ground, the bull 
pushed the larger elephants ovwoy but allowed some 
youngsters to touch her. One laid his trunk on her 
back while a baby pushed vainly at her rump. 

A young elepfmt nuzzled the co^s ear. Then 
uui bidl lowered his head to her side and with a 

>**Dcath of an Elcphant,*'Ii/? (JPtbrmy 26, 1971), 660^. 



gargantuan effort tried to ^fi her. She was too 
hea^. WiA a rcKor of frustration he moved to her 
headandtriedtoVfitiuu.Thenketoreupatrunifid 
of dh? grass and herbs and forced it into hermoudu 
Butshewwld not respond. 

The young elephants pressedforward again and 
one, placing afoot on her back, tried to rouse her. 
"It almost seemed as ^ they had tried every behav- 
ior dtey could think of: threatening, lifting, feed- 
ing" says Croze. 

But Ae cow was finished. With a final convul- 
sion she heaved onto her side. The herd broke out in 
a renewed clamor and moved cff to feed restlessly 
nearby. The bull remained beside her, making 
occasional attempts to rouse her. One by one, family 
units widdn the herd returned to Ae body as if to 
mourn and then, at dusk, moved away together and 
disappeoj'ed ovn a ridge. 
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Rhetorical Effectiveness Scoring Guide for 

Report of Information 



Writers must satisfy ^»cdil demi^ wbsnthey 
prepaie Imposts of infinm^cxL Tbey must pfts^ 
themselves as autixHities on « subject and iminess 
leaders with tbdrkixiwledge andm^erstandin^ 
They must select and pieseitt enou^^x^c details 
to chaaK»exi2^ Adr subject fi^ their leaders. 1^ 
must quickly odcot leaders to a subject* help keqp 
tfiem on tiadc witii c; coherent iep(Ht, and end the 
essay in a satisfying manner. In the best repcHTts of 
infcmnatioo* writers CT^psc^ tiidr involvement with 
the subjea and commitment to sharing it with 
readers* Ibey develop their repmt arcund a single 
theme that they use to pixjvide adherence to thdr 
essay* 

In rqxnting informatioo* writers are rK>t cor* 
cemed ^^ri&i persuading readers to t^ ^(mjusti- 
fyingjudgmrats or ofMoQS or presenting autc^o- 
gn^^ktal disclosures* Instead, they are concerru^ 
with informing readers* Rqx)rts of informaticm may 
be found in textbocdcs, research rqxms, technical 
manuals, rsewspapers, letterSt and e^ys about 
familiar activities aru! places* The prmipt^ for report 
of infbnnadOQ ask dgbth-grade students to write 
about their schod^ onnmunitie^, and inta:ests* 

Writers (Hganize ttpons of inf^aticm around a 
theme tiiat d^y use to integrate die infonnaticm in* 
eluded in the report They classify and carefully 
arnsnge their information so thehr readers can easily 
read and ui3derstand the report Ihey support m ain 
points and elaborate tl^ ideas with sp^fic facts 
and concrete examples* 

Scofft Point 6— 4Sxcept!EiKial Adaieveiaeat 

Voice. Th& writer rqpoits the subject in an 
interesthig and clear manner* The writer establishes 
himself herself as an authority on the subject We 
te^aralivdy voice* 

InformaAotu The writer includes specific 
infbrmaticHi in the report— fects, details, examples, 
anecdotes, e}q)!anatioQS, Vi^ deMticms* By id^nti* 
fying (Ejects carefully and ^xnnately, tte writer 
indi^tes to L^eaders that he ste is mi authority cm 
the subject The writer presents specific ami am- 
Crete irtfonnatka relevant to die subject arnl the 
point the writer is making* 

£)epesHiing on the writing situaticm, writers may 
dKX>se several of die following strate^es to present 



infimnation (exarn^es are taken fipom ei^itfi-grade 
students'^ Xtst p^^)ers): 

• U^ng a personal aimtote (telling about a • 
filling trip as a way of sharing irifiamiadcm 
about fi^dng) 

• Crating a scenario (an imaginary baseball 
game as a way of infbrmhig readers about 
die agonies and tmcertdrtticiR of ba^^ 

« Differentiating, naminig, and descrif^ the 
of a (administrators, tduiierSt 
goals, grot^activMesi^^ di£fer- 
ent types of fins on a surfbood) 

• Demonstrrdng a claim assertion (describ- 
ing tu. adents carelessly drc^ tn^ 
around a school) 

• Listir ^(kscribhig activities associated 
withn ^abject (swirnming,kiking,Uking, 
walking, ^^-seeing in a town; reading, 
writing, w(»king cm injects, pardcipadng 
in grcHip woric, sociaMngin aclass; riding, 
racing, washing, currying, ^ying, fiseding 
ak>rse) 

« CScsni^ring or ccHitrasting subjects as a way 
of ^r^ra^ informaticm about a subject 
(ccHitrasthig a inivate and a public s^^l) 

• Telling die history of a subjr^(\^ the 
eariiest surfboards were like, how a school 
or a team began) 

• Narrating tte process of making, uang, or 
ps^Jcip^ng in an activity (wa^d^g a surf- 
boa^id, playing in a football game) 

• Creating ima;^ a- analogies (a surfboard 
leash is Uke a dog leash) 

• Naming aiKl providing details ab(»tt the 
features of a subject (trout, ^lm<m, sh^ 
Americai> River* Nimbus Dam, Sacramento 
River, a surfboard lea^ is a soUd line of 
plastic, aboutastfaidc asapoKdl, widi a 
vdcro strap at the end) 

• Explaining the benefits of a subject ("When 
I {day the piaiH), all of my frustrati(His 
disappear* ******7o«balltaK ^mind 
off things ••) 



• Narrating the history of involvmcmx^ 
the sub>K^ CWben I Sm staxtod [daying the 
idanolbatcdit * « : Iqtsit « «butti»L . * ^'O 

• BxjdcHing motive for interest in a subjea 
n win on playing piB3M) (sc^f^ 
fbotbdUt etc.) because it is so enjoyal^ 

• DcscriWngthejoyofvictOTy. the agony of 
defeat C*I love to tie flies* 

• Outlining tf2e!tqaircmentsf(»r knowing 
about or partic^)ating in a subject (pas^ a 
three-page test to get into a joumalisn 
dass) 

The writers of the best essays incotpoTQte 
several strategies in their essays. 

Controlling Idea. In addition to using the essay 
to infmm us about a subject, the writer of a sbc-pdm 
essay has stilted (»r dearly imj^ed a coctitdling 
idea« When we know &e writer*8 comnGSing idea« 
we know the writer's attitude towafd the subject 
The writer uses the cootndling idea to piovide 
coheience and a focus to die essay. 

Or^iinization. A six-pdnt essay is well organ- 
ized. It begins with helpAil <HientaSions to the 
subject a conte^a fcH* redding abcmt it It is o^r- 
ent mi dearly patterned. Ttie writer creates this 
pattern by focu^ng on cxmpoossts of the subject 
atKl devdoping one or mem compODents with 
specific informadra. The writer emis the essay in a 
satisfactory manner. 

Sci^e Poifit 5— <];oci^eBdab!e Adiievemenl 

Voice. Like the writer of a six-pcint essay, this 
writer dearly itpoits infonnadon ^xxtt tte subjea 
in aninteiesdng manner. We tear an audKHitative 
voice in die essay. 

Iffomation. Tte writer gives us useful infonna- 
ti(m« butnot as mudiinfonnatioQ as tte writer of a 
siX'^x^ essay« This infinmatioa is idevant to die 
subjta and indudes facts, <ktails, aiKl exampks. 

ConsrolUng Idea. Tte writer of a five-point 
essay has stated a cootrdling idea and m ai n tai n s a 
consistent attitude toward die subject 

Orgoiiizatlon. like a dx-pdnt essay. 9 five- 
point essay is well c ^ganized Tte writer begins and 
ends die essay e&ecdvdy but may have estab- 
lished as dear a pattern as die writer of a sk-point 
essay and may noc disjday die same degree of 
controL 

Score Poiat 4^A(kquate Achievement 

Voice. Tte writer rqxws die subject eageriy, 
but widKWt die amhwity of die writer of a five-point 
essay. 

VH4 Scoring Gukto ——————— 



/f(f^?nna{to/t Tte writer i^es us condderaUe 
infimnatioo, sometimes as inuchirifonnadoQ as die 
writer of afivb^^it or rix-poto 
someinfixiiiadoan^ 

die essay aiid may be gc»end ra^ than i^iedfic or 
coocreie. Itet write7 2m a^^ grouped die 
infcxmatiOQ bi£t may lu^ as car^y dr con* 
sdoiisly sheeted t^ 
fivc-p(^ wsix ^y. 

ControlUng Idea. Tte writer of a fbur-pc*tt 
essay states a coom)IIir« idea «dk1 in gea^ 
die idea to pro^ con^steocy. However. Oie 
writei' r ^mude toward die subject may waver. 

Organiza^ In a four-point essay, die writer 
reveals a plm, but die essay may ikit te well 
ized Tlie emy miyr imt an efifective teglnbing but 
may end teniedly and dimudly. Tte writer of some 
four-pobt essays iq> cc^aki or momentum to 
re^xnd to die sug^ORs in die prai^t (An essay 
can eani a four* <»r five-point sc(He widiout para- 
graph boundaries. Dedde ^^^ledier die e^y has 
sOTie c(diereiK:e and diiection.) 

Score Pdat 3— Some Evideaice of Achie vmest 

Voke. Tte writer of a tiute-poirtt essay re- 
spcmds to ae prompt Tte writer may seem intex- 
ested hi informing readers and may communicate 
d^ son of eager per^joal vdce we tear in a fbur- 
pdnt or five-pdi^ essay. However, tte writer may 
focus on opinion or evaluation radier than on 
infonnatiOQ. 

InfomaHon. A duee-point essay generally 
presents less infonnadon dian a fbur-pdnt e^y. 
Tte writer may rely more (» generalizaticHi, 
icm, or evaluadon dian on Q)^c informad^m and 
may m« provide ttm0^ infcmnadon to charactetize 
die subject Tte writer may ctdy list tittes, names, or 
places TRrtdiout any clabwad^jn windude personal 
informadon nctt relevam to (u^ pdnt <»r bdpful to 
leadeis wbo want to understand tte subject 

Controlling Idea. Tte writer may present a 
simple statement of subject without a cmtrcdUng 
ictea. 

Organization. A diree-pcrint essay stays ot topic 
but it may te weakly <»gardzed It may circle badi 
to an idea as an aft»dK»gbt It may seem added (si, 
senteiK:e by sisitence, buat win not digress KX) £ar. 
It may just follow an order of presoitadon suggested 
by ttepnxni^ 

Score Point 2-— Umhed Evtdoice of /idderGaent 

Voice. Tte writer of a two-pdnt essay may 
show iosnt awareness of readers and may even 
reveal a livdy vdce. 
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Ir^brmadoju Very flsin development Tbc writer 
(toes sem to uiKlcmai^ 
tloa Rarely wiU ^ writer use q)eciflc dctafi 
develop a poh2L Tte essay wffl usuaUy be brief , b^^ 
some be as loog as thxte<{X3im (H^ four-ix^ 
essays wiOiout tibe ^)ecific detidl 

ComroUing Idea. The essay may be oo more 
than a simi^ statement of subject 

Orgarixation. Oiganiz^^OQ may be shaky. We 
may notbc sure \^iercti^ writer is gr though 
the essay will usually be t^a^cAt. W ^r som^mes 
digresses and shows 3ttlf sense of pc ^iHOgres- 
sioQ. May idy on suggestions in tile ]^4ompc 
(HganizatioQ. 

Score P<Hnt 1— Miahaal Evkkoce <^ Adaievemeat 



Voice. usuaQy reveal little sense of vdce or 
awareiK^ss of readers. 

IrfomatlotL Unlike a two-point essay, a ooe- 
point essay does not deliver mudiinfocmtiion* It 
coQtdi^ ftiv pdnts or idei^ and rarefy incudes 
doaflSo The writer mhy seem to be giving ioSmna- 
tioQ bU actually is evalui^ing or averting 0{d£doQS. 

ControUing Idea. May be no more than a dmple 
statement of ^bj^ 

Organizadon. Tbe essay is badly (»ganized and 
sometimes iiK»herent Brief. 

Sc(»re Pdat Io&i^riq)riat$ R$sp(K3se 
Offtqric. 



On tqjic. Hie writer has a subject 



Grade Eight Writing Guide: 

Evaliiation 



b evaluation As wdier iHies^ a jucigme^ 
dx)ttt tfie a subject (a book, movie, w(Kk of 

an) as^ tiieQ» using dths* est^disbed 
crii^iia, ^qipofts this 
tempts to 60Qvixx:c the leader of liie 
tfaejudgmeoL 

AtdiGugb evaluatioQ is ndated to pfoblon 
s(duticOt a^ither fioim wilting as^^ 
8t gntde ei^ Aeie aie dear dii^iiKtioas b^^ 
the two Qfpes of writing. In (si^)aiing m 
tiae writer focuses on a judgmeA aud Uie seasons f(»r 
ttte judgmeal^ fii priHuing a s(^oo to a jm^ 
&e writer describes a {Hoblem, ofiers a s$^oa« bM 
attempts tt) ccHivince the rs^r that ^ solution is 
via!^. 

Importamre df Evaluations 

Writers m^ evaluate by using p^isoml judg- 
motts about what th^ e3q>erience, tear, and see as 
wen by citing externa! autiiofity aiKl drawing m 
what tliey read ami ^Aiiat other peq)le say about a 
subject 

When diey become adults, stmknts win be 
faced with making sigidficant evaluative (ted- 
sicHis— ^;d]b^ter to go to c(^^ ^^iM j(^ to take, 
^f^se to live, ami so oa Esq^odng decisions in 
writing can d^ to focus ^ evaluating ^eral 
aspects of tbe situation bef(He&ey make a final 
decision. Coo^quendy, the pro<»sses to be learned 
through writing efSsctive evaluati<ms go far beycmd 
a classroom essay; ttey have lifel(»ig impHcaiicHis. 

Char^tal^cs of Evaluations 

Many strategies can be emi^c^ed in evaluative 
w tidng. Tbe sir^i^ies desoibed in d^ fonowing 
pai:sgia]|[^ may be intended in rnany diff^ 
ways as wd^ (kcide ^idiat must be dof» to 
^eve their purpo^ in different evaluative 
wridngsituadiHis. 

IdeatMled Subject 

The writer identifies, defii^, or ctescrit^ the 
subject being evahiated and pmvicfes d^ oHitext 
i^ecessary for the re^r to undeistarr 1 die evalu- 
atioa 



The writer dearly states a firm ji^gmem and 
remain .crap^eci^ dm ji^gmem throu^gut die 
essay. (Note; l^wd^zSrst^^^^^^ 
dsooveri^bu^ die pocessM v^^&tt 
CHi^nal ^^dgndt^ may heed tt> b^ 
v^sed lids Idnd c^ess^r tiioiddprpv^ a valuable 
tool for showing die process of dih^g in wridngO 

SappordigReaitm 

StQjpofdng reasons are die center of the essay« 
They siqjpcHt ahd ju^ify die judgmem widi ccsi^ 
dm arKi0au^biiity. The Mowing reasons have 
been used in die written by ei^idi graders 
and examined by teacters m the writing ^elop* 
ment^am: 

» Personal experience 

• Perstmal associatitsis 

• Per^Hialprsferem^ or taste 
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bdngevalaa^ (dticgpam of text* 
quoiadons^ and so fbi&) 

« Evi(kiK» dt^firom a variety of i»)orces 
(«:fcaitiBc ferts. qMo^ of expeite, statis- 
tics) 

• Anal^offliesub^ bring evaluated 

• CoinpaiisoQaiKi contrast to a itiated subject 

• Emphasis cm &euni(peness of tte subject 
being evaluated 

Tcoe 

Ibetoi^mustbeappropdateL tiiejudgrnem 
made and tbe read^Oe feeling of d^ wiiter^s 
coQvicdoa Tbe writtr's wend chdce and syntax 
detemiii^ die tone of d» essay. 

Reason and evidence must be organized bmii 
logicsaiy and convicdii^y. The nu^ important 
evideiK^e is usually ^aced ddier first or last in tbe 
essay; tbe mo^ dgnificant reasons are those that axe 
mo^ dxHXHi^y devdoped. A fcHceful snd exi^dt 
c(Hk:1us^ reaffirms or uncterscc^nes ti^ writer's 
judgment 

Ihe evaluadcm must enga^ tte leacibr immedi- 
atdy. It must show directum, purpose, ami move- 
ment and piGvi& a sense of closure. 

S^^of Audksce 

The writer must maintain an awansiess of 
possible quesdcms and imls of reackis ar^ must 
attempt to oomriKt tbs readers of d» plausibility of 
ti^evalu^CHL 

An Exemplary Studait Essay 

Hds evaiuatkm was writtra by a seventh-grade 
studsot, wh(miiA^ wQl can Brian, in re^Km:^ to a 
prtmpt asking fcH* a revtew of &e best txx& or story 
the studem had read It rqyre^its a typicd smdem's 
respond to such m assignment 

The Wild Party 

There are funny stories, and there are fimrty 
stories, bm ''The WUdPany'' by Jay De Jesus is a 
winner. Jay De Jesus isa7th grade student who 
wrote this brilliant story for an assignment. 

rms par^n^ te^ 0^ re^!kr t&e dtie of the 
work beiag diss:s^^ aiad pbces k b €(^lext] 



''TheWUd Party" starts at anu)dem7A grade 
Christmas party in room 14. The msU: is Masting 
amty.p^c^le arela^h^^ tm/te^erydnei^^ 
a goodiim.Sui^^^^^ and Ae 

Schooii^strusi^ band cf 

EveryonsS^M 

slm^ Cf^eir^d^T^ Jay De 

Jesias^pliffiy^^^ do ^c^M^Am^deil" 
and Umws an eraser mWddd:The Eraser hits 
Waldo* s gun md turns it aromd, making Waldo 
shoot him'- 

Tkenju proclaimed^ hero j^oughfy 
enjoyed 'i:keWildPartf various req^^ 
hilarious, creatbfe, and has a brilUmt^^^. t liked 
hov/ Ae m&or takes ashtf^ie; prii^i^yc^ 
eraser and creaus qwe^ cfipjids:^^ 
imaginadom Taldngpbfectsm see e^er^and 
making Aem sem fantastic and^ ^pos^Mlides 
makes me feel thmmyWe dan be more e:sciting ^ 
fuwiusmllyseeit. 

[Here tte summarize coads^* He as 
about the pto$ aitd S&e duuraders ^ith gat&g slas a J 

Another reason why I ef^Joyed this story is that I 
can relate to mostqftiie characters in real l^e. I 
know Jay and also the pet^le who &e teacher and 
Waldo represent. I am in tiie class that Ae party 
was supposed to take place in. This gives me a 
personal place in the storyJ<ma char0:ter living 
in this fictional story. For others, the story will seem 
real because if s evident that &te author knam 
about kids and knom how ^ think andwhatAey 
fantasize about. Being a kid himse^. Jay uses his 
firsthand knowledge 7f his friends and cUssmates to 
tell a story ofty kid would like. All kids imagine wild 
things taking place in classrooms where cfien ^e 
are only ruks andwork and discipline. Jay breaks 
open the dMness cf Ae classroom and brings in 
excitement— a wild party, gang rivalry, a teacher 
being killed. The Schoolboys killing a teacher? 
Thafs ironic. Using an eraser to kill? Thatsfimty. 

rrhe writer ba^ Bp his jfidgsseat, Bsmisg 
^)^lfe qualhiss of the st£^ asd tls€s ^Isg 
fhm &e ^o?y to ^^K^ w^t Eie saor& Flrsth^ 

reascMS fas* his tS^iag &e g$(»7*l 

I feel that abnost anyone would injoy this story, 
especlalfy people who Ukefimity stories. But even ff 
you don't fit in this category, read this story, 
because I dorit know too many pe(^le who didn't 
enjoy Ais story. 

(T!ie ev&Iustioa reacts out td its aiulkoce sud 
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Qm SiuimVs Writing Pro^^ 

llie psocess of wdticg the preview 
invdved many stq[)S. llie proem began wi& a 
scites of stiM n^qxm^ (XT **q^dcwi^ 
an entire seventti-giade dass« After tibiiddng of ifae 
best book &ey hi^ leadt the sttt(te!s each 
wro&oi^tifleonasbeetof paper. Then they did tt2e 
ftiQo^wing qui€kwiites: 

' Write ^y you liked this book or story so welL 
Do n(« write what tibe book was about Wiite 
yoii fldnk about die Ixxk^ why >^ it 

2. In one s Kdence ^e your judgnutiit of die book. 
Do not u ' any of the Mlowtog cxpm^xm: I 
like d}is book.... This bode is goocS^ii^esdng^ 
die bc^great...Cn]e ssu6sm helped to make 
tte list of wiiat not to use.) 

3. Write a very teief[^ot summary (two or diiee 
sentences). 

4. Expax^dieplmsummaiy Qialf ap^eorso). 

5. TeU what you lean^frmn reading this bo(&. 

6. What is your recommendation to mt^r students 
about tMsbo^ 

Brian's Qukkwrites 

The Wild Party 

L I liked the Wild Party, by Jay DeJesus, because 
it wasfimny and I could relate to the people 
involved in it. It was organized and put together 
inagoodwayJUkedhowJay made him be the 
hero, haha, oiui haw he saved us from Waldo 
McDonald and ^ Schoolboys. The funniest 
part was when Mr. Amsadel got shot. 

2. Judgment: One cfmyfavoritestorys is one 
called the Wild Party. It is written by J(^ De- 
Jesus. I enjoyed this story because it is humor- 
ous and (^erent. 

3. Summary: The setting is in a modem day 
teenage classrom, and a party is going on, but 
then a band of crashers called the Schoolboys 
break in. The leader of the Schoolboys, Waldo 
McDonald sh(H>ts the teacher. Then Jay De- 
Jesus throws an eraser at Waldo and he shoots 
himseff, and Jay is proclaimed the hero. 

4. Detailed summary: The story begins at a Christ- 
mas Party at a Junior High School. The party 
starts getting Just a little outofhandwhen the 
Schoolboys, a dangerous gang, barge in to 
crash the party. Waldo McDonald, the leader 
puUs out a g^n and assassinates the teacher, 
Mr. Amsadel. Then Jay DeJesus throws an 
eraser Waldo and makes him shoot himself. 



The other SchMlboysflee. The students bow 
there heads in memory qfAeir teacher, and Jay 
is proclaimed a hero. 

5. WhenlreadtiiisstoryJdidn'tlearnnu:ch.ldld 
learn Aat erasers am be dangerous 0sough. I 
also teamed itdoesn^tpqy to crash on a party. 

6. Rtcommendation:lr^p''mendtidsstoryto 
anyone likes funny, nwdern storys Aey can 
relate to. Th^ should like a good laugh, too. 
They shouldn't be oldfasldohed, and should 
kna^ what a teenage party can be like. So tfyou 
qual^ in most categories, or maybe even all, I 
thinkyou will enjoy Ms stmy. 

Ib^ quickwrites were givoi €^y and ttx& 
mem of a period. The next day, the students 
to(A out these no^ and read diem over. The teacher 
e^qdained diat diey wodd now put these nbt^ 
tQgedi^ in an evaluadoo of the bo^dg^toiy they hM 
dx)sen. Their ^idience would be the gesi^ 
I^rscms dieir own age and adults. They could u^ 
anyddng di^ had ahieacfy written they could 
diange anything. They could put what they had 
writtffl as qoidcwrites in any (Hder, CHT diq^ C(»ild 
pu& and dxx)se fir^ they wrv?^., u^ig ^ 
it or scHne as d^ saw fit 

First Draft 

This is an evaluation cflfie Wild Party, by 
Jay DeJesus. It is a creative, modern, humorous, 
imaginative story that many people will enjoy. 

The Wild Party starts in a modem, 7th grade 
Christmas party in Rm. 14. The music is blasting 
away, people are Uiughing, and everyone is enjoy- 
ing it. Then the door blasts <^en and the Schools 
march in. The schooUxsys are a gang of mean party 
crashing nerds who are lead by Waldo Mc Donald. 
Waldo pulls out a gun and ithoots. Everyone gasps 
as Mr. Amsedel, the teachef^ slumps over, dead. 
Then, when all looks lost. Jay De Jesus steps up, 
yells "Lefs do it for Mr. Amsedell" and throws an 
eraser at Waldo. The eraser hits Waldo's gun and 
turns it around, making Waldo shoot hintseff. Then 
Jay is proclaimed the hero 

I liked the Wild Party because itwas hilarious 
and creative. I like howJi^ creates the ending, how 
an eraser can kill someone. / especially Uked it 
because I could relate to most cf the characters in 
realise. 

1 would recmmend this book to most people, as 
long as they have a good sense cf humor and can 
take a good joke. They shouldn't be too old fash- 
ioned But even ^you don't fit with these categories, 
you still may enjoy "The Wild Party" by Jay De 
Jesus. 



After finishing die first drafte 
chan^ {^ers with a fmtner soil filled cmt tevisioo 
guicfes. 

EvaiuatioQ Rev^on Guide 

Q: Doyoufeeltkeptotsmmeryisimbaiance 
with oi^er parts of ihe evalmdon? 

A: The pht summary was great butyou need to 
tell more about the story and wf^ you liked 
U. 

Q: What is the best ^cfAisevahiatior.? 
Why? 

A : The endirdg because ii tells that all Idt u cf 

people ^^U likt the story. 
Q: Write i\ownanythi;:g (word, phrase, 

sentenvt) that sounds i:c though you've 

heard it ;mny times bepre. 

A: ''One cfmyfa^critcatorys is called.." 

Q: Write dotm the best sentence in the evatU'^ 
atiotLWhydidyQuUkeU? 

A: I especiaJfy liked it because I could relate to 
most of the characters in real Itfe. I liked it 
because he states his opinion and supports 
it. 

Q: Does the conclusion feel Bke the door 
slammed s^u/ or like someone gentfy 
closed^ door? 

A: Smeone gently closed the door. 
New Draft 

After talking with their paitners, stu(knts 
revised their evaluation essays. Brian's final draft 
2Q)pear9 eariier as an exemplary student essay. 

Respoase and Revises 

Sharing writing with mhers in pairs or small 
grmq^ can help su^iis review their woifc. Re- 
s^iaise from odi^rs, especially peers, is imponant 
fbr students to devdc^ a sense of audience, a cense 
that tl^ writtiig readies mc»« {^csfde dian ju^ 
teacher. Having c^rs lo(& at ^*dr w<Hk ^ves 
students a sense of imip(^ di^y ^ei:]i?e that they 
write to osnmunicate, iHtt meidy to ^ a gr^. 
Students also see what (^lers aie ck^g and learn 
from tl^ successes and fisdluies of od^fs. 

Pe^ cespcmse involves bodi the &ach^ and tte 
students. Hie te^^ri^eds u> wi^ widi tte stu- 
(tents to hdp them find ways to talk with each (Xher 
about their wridng in a i^pful way. Modding with 
the eafihfe ch^ is a gocxi introducdocL Beginning 
with (Hdy fiKir five quesdcm f CHT a le^xmse s!^t 



pn>vides students widi l9ie opp(»e^^ 

what is imp#yi in die ^^li^ i^oiA die leader 

CHT die ynitcir JD^ii^OT 

are lesfK^G^ 

aboiit>^W^S^^^^^ be 
imiMt^isdi ^ commit tt> die 

wiftcri'^ . < V" \ - . ^ ■ 

Theibqos of ft.r^^ leVisiQii activity 
wiU difiS^v^i^^Q^l^^ aissignment 

confid^i^F^^ ^%3> 
studdlli iibjc^^^^ N^jeOi^ dieycliaily state 
didr jod^ent^^ l^iapxj^^^^ te^i^ to 
supj^d^'il^^u^ 
sq[^(^i^iate tpihs ju|pq^^ 
gid4^j^b^:%£^^ 

con^nd^o^;^^^^ hdp stiideiits to 

see die 

quesdom^KUS^^ ^J^?^ 
localized i2^iH».^^^d^ a peer w^^ ^ 
immbeis after.lt^ an <^isdwvtibn;^ 
point to die stioQg<^^^ die 
fiist impttssions of a peer realer may hel^ die 
writer tt> deteriniiK^ whedier the jitc^A^ is clear or 
ieas(»is convincing. Once teacheis hav oedded en 
die puipose of a spedfic i^gnmdit, diey can sdect 
die questions appropiiate to tuat imr^^ 

Written response (aft^ bearing die writer read 
die paper aiou<0 provide a s^lid bads fcx resprase 
group discussicm. WUh e?q)tricnced lespmse 
ffm^, die teacher may d^end on student-gener- 
ated questicHis for discu^(HL 

Response Guide Suggestions 

General Questions: 

What were your first impressions? 

What interested you? 

Wh'i did you like best? 

What <k) ym immediately remember ab(mt tte 
evaluaticm? 

Spedfic Qnestbns: 

Judgment and Rea^^ 

What is dse subject of die essay? 

What is d^ writer*s judgment of the subjea of 
theev::dusticm? 

What spedfic examples does die writer use to 
Illustrate d^ rcasmis or evidence ? 

What w(Hdd you like uiore infonnation about? 

Does tte evaluadcHi seem OHUplete? Why or 
whyiK^ 
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Cobsreace 

Did tbe beginning gain your attenticm? 

Could you f(\ilow everythiiig without being 
ccm&std? 

Weie you satisfied widi the OKiing? 

Tone 

Grcle tbe words that show the wiiter*s comic- 
tioot c^^riousness, enthusiasm. 

Audience 

What questicxis or objections do you have about 
the writer's judgment? 

Axe you convinced of the writer's judgment? 

Oassroam Writing A'^gnroaits 

There are rmmerous ways to elicit evalumive 
writing in die classn)onL It is imp(»ta]Tt takeqp in 
mind that tbe CAP test must limited to a first 
draft written in a 4S^ninute time period and a 
prompt tbat jHovides a coi iext or writing situaticm 
with an e3q>Ianati(m of die writing asdgnmem or 
dinecticms for writing. In die classroom we can 
extend the tune, caj^taUze on situatims our students 
are involved in, guide prewriting exercises, engage 
stud^ in resp(xiding to each otter's essays, and 
work dut^^ necessary revisions. 

Modek 

In learning to write good evaluaticHis, students 
can profit fim models ofho^ stuctent and profes- 
sional writing. Students and teachers can read 
several examples, discuss the characteristic that 
make a good evaluation, ami then real more models 
to test die stucfents' icteas. Models are important 
because diey present opAom in approactes and 
strategies available to writers. 

So^ested Situations 

Choose innn v^you 60 aheady in your 
dassnxmi for evaluatimi tc^cs. If you do joumal 
writing, have students select tb?ir b^tAvorst journal 
entry ami dien write an evaluadcm of it Read a unit 
in an anthology arKl have students evaluate a story/ 
poem of their clK^ fh»n die unit Have students 
evaluate bodes for book reports or of dieir 
texdKM&s. Stmlems can also evaluate school-related 
tqpics, such as procedures for electims or c<Hnmu- 
ni^ f^^ties for teenagers. Hie possibilities are 
er^ss. 

Stuctents' revision r^cds will vary greafly. As 
studemi wozk widi peers, d^y will learn Ikiw d^y 



write $aad bow they riiay need to^r^^ clay 
be used at di£G»^;)s^ges o^wHt^ Wdemc^^^ 
various 8tiib^pes.^On6;ievidon sesdmmy be 



arK)a^max;b^)j^^ on 

dal^dbnsi^^^^ y^Bjsi^M^'^c^ 
sectfoa) 

l^bScitta 

St^ents ^ need to write a nuinber of evalu- 

adoo;^^^:^^i;^[^^ year^^!t^^^ 



cm abulli^^lmu^^ 
per, qr/^|itt^ as^^^ 

intendoSl^aii^ isiay 
encourage;st^^sB^ 
^e imd innease di^ 
next wridng task. 

Subject Area Evaluations 

Ibe following das^roon wridng i^gnments 
may be used to provide practice in writing evalu- 
aticm essays* These assignments r^res^ vari(Ris 
ccHitent areas and are meant to serve as models for 
tead^rs as diey design didr own writing tasks. 



Art 



Editors of the school newspaper are asking for 
articles written by students about tte work they ^je 
doing in sctKK)L The editors will imblish articles diat 
slKiw students' endmsiasm for learning ar^ ccmimit* 
ment to excellence. Thehr feeling is diat an students 
do work ttey can be proud of and diat dds pride 
should be shared 

Y(Hi have now finished your smester of art 
During die smester ycm did many pieces of art- 
work—contour drawings, collages, block prints, 
paintings, and mhers. Ir^ eadi I±id of artwork you 
aimed for a visual expressicm by using different 
techniques. For examp^, in omtcxir drawings you 
used d^ techniques of seeing d)e (mtUr^ of objects; 
in collages ycni used d^ techrdque of arrar^g bits 
of tilings to create a pattern; in paitttings you used 
die techniques of pers][^ve, o^or, and shape. 

Tbink abcnitite ^ctvvoric you have (knic dris 
semester. Choose v/hat yoi'^ fbd is your mc^ 
successful v/oik. Write abait die woric ycm have 
iimtTL Tell vAiy it is ymir Itest woric Relate any 
I^rs(Hia! &elir>^ you may Itave abmit tte {Articular 
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work you have clMmi that explain why yew feel it is 
successful Tell ab^t any .xpeiieiK^es you have had 
that tbis {^ece of an impoitant to you. Re- 
member ttiat you are writing for your school mw^- 

PrewLiting Activities 

Imagine that ycm are setting up a show of all tl^ 
artw(Hic that you have conpleted ^hiring this semes- 
ten On a piece of paper draw the di^y you wish 
to make of your wcMt* Then imagine that you are an 
art Clitic a judge visiting the completed show and 
ev aluate each piece of work as you stand before iL 
You mi^ jo( down your thnu^ on the paper 
display as you think about wMdi woik is your most 
successful. 



Home Economics 



Y(m have read that many manufacturers like to 
hearfiom consumers coiu:eming their products. 
Think about a product that you (H* your family use 
regulady . It may be a paiticular brand of food or 
tcod^iaste. Peih^ it is an aiticle of dc^hing. Think 
about why yw or your fsm^Qy like tids imKiu^ 
(Yw may warn to make lists or cluster ideas before 
you (tecidc what jModuct ta choose.) Write a letter to 
the manuf y^^urer of tiie product you have chc^ea 
Ten the ccnnpany why j-ou like tiris prcKiucL If your 
letter is selected for publicadcm, you will receive a 
free glfi and will also see ycmr letter in advertise- 
ments. 

Literature 



In the unit we have just finish^ you read many 
different stories, but all of tt^ stories are related to 
die theme of growing up. They express ideas abcmt 
grooving up in different ways. Stsnearehumorcm; 
odKis are dramatic. Scane of tiie stories are very 
abstract; od^rs are mme like diodes v^ tell in our 
daily Uves. 

Pubiister^ like to hear fipm studeius regarding 
thdr reading preferem^es. lliey have asked students 
to write and tbsm reviews of stories they feci 
are the most w(Hrttiwfaile. They {dan to use die 
studeists* reviews in thdr advertisement 

L(H& &i ^ list of stories you have re^ and 
(tedde v^dhidi st(^ in the unit you f eel is best In a 
letter to the puUi^r, ciq^sin v^iy you chose this 
story. 



The CAP Writing Pron^ ForLmt 

11» writing prsmipts used by tte Califbmia 
Assessmott Program and inclu^ as example 
the CAP writing guides are c^unized into two 
sectiims: die wryhg situation and directiccs for 
writing* Hie writing ^tuatioo comains inrewriting 
infimnaticm and directives designed to motivate 
studem ttnriking about die assignment &udents are 
£^ven background s^bout tiie topic ioid are prq>are^ 
fortte ^^edfic assignment that fdlows in die 
directions for writing section where students are 
given specific instnicticms regarding die assignment 

Science 
P 



Climate 

Writing Situation: Your science teacher has 
asked you to think a)!^ climate as influencing die 
choice of the place you would want to live. Examine 
d^ following description of an island. 

This islamts south and east coasts are washed 
by a warm ocean current, the Gu^ Stream. As you 
might guess, the warm Gu^ Stream current begins 
in the Gutfcf Mexico. 

Winds usually blow from tiie west over Ireland. 
These winds carry masses cf moist air from over Oie 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Uwmountain ranges ring the Irish coast. The 
interior cfihe country is mosdyftat. When warm, 
moist air from the sea meets Ireland^ s coastal 
mountains f the air rises, cools and forms layers of 
clouds. It is a rare day indetJwhfn there are no 
clouds in die Irish sky. Through all seasor^s, rain 
falls frequently and softly on the Irish landscape. 
Fierce thunderstorms are rare. Hot, dry spells are 
even rarer. 

In summer, the combination qfsea i/eezes, the 
high moisture conte^tt cfthe air, and frequent cloud 
cover helps keep the amtosphere relatively cool. The 
average July temperature ranges fr(mt 11 degrees 
Celsius night to around 19 degrees Celsius in the 
daytime. 

The ocean breezes and moist air that help cool 
Ireland in summer also act to keep the country 
* eladvely warm in winter. The average January 
tempeirature ranges from 3 degrees Celsius at night 
to around 9 degrees Celsius in the dc^ytime. Snow 
and hard frosts are rare during Irish winters. 

Changes from season to seaso i are not very 
sharp on this island Sme day^ summer, winter, 
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jHistey y-SodalScteBce 

PoMcal Cmveotiom 

partirf t»ye.pcQyra^ nomiiiate'j^ they 

Imagme fliat )^ vela delegate m one of the conven- 
tiomfm^^^ bedi dmttilto i^t^^ the 

pieirfdential caodidatB of your dKdce to the other 
dete^Oes, 

Directions for Writing: Choose a president you 
admiie and wiite a speed! to ddiver at the iK)mhm 
ing coGventioiL Use the infonnatioa you have 
leganiiiig this man to presem Mm to tiie nomin^ 
ccavemkia Ten why )^ wodd be tlK^ best ma^ 
represent your patty in the i»iesi(fential electf(»s« Use 
leasons and specific examl^ that will support your 
judgment that this man is the best man to iqnesent 
y<mr party* Yott purproe is to cOTvince thr (^er 
delegates to agree with your evaluation of tds 
candidate. 



Langnage Ak^ts 
V 



Best Poems 

Writing Slnmtion: Ycmr teacher is asldng the 
students in ycmr class to OHnpile a book called ^e^r 
Poms far Eighth Grade. 

Directions for Writing: Read tte following poem 
carefully and tbsn write' an evaluaticm for ycnir 
tidier, \^f)ias read ti^ pom Ckm^ 
the poem sh(>3ld 8l^K}!d luk be 
cdlectiisi of poem for ei^yi*grade ^dents. Give 
ita^»^ why the poem j^iouid 
induded and give ti^edfic evi(feiK:e finmi the po^ 
to st^pcat your ieascs^« 

^^V&tis^**inGe;israiScler!ie^A VcyageqfExploraHotu 
EQ2le«^Cm,NJ^ Ftotke HaD Inc. 1986, p. 384. Used 
withfKiinissksL 



'yn^^i':^^^the'room. 

tsml^lMii 

wi^N^^; ondLynne 
€a^Nmpfidqd 
Sl^maiisda^ 
Hergewr is crGmmed 
ikoUmm^im 

And she chatters with Pete 
during cltuk, 
andrmglad? 

— B irbara B. Rd)inson 



Physical Edscaticn 
P 



Sduxd Sports 

Writing Situation: Y(Htf i^ysical education 
teachers want to know wMdi sports or activities 
stadems value the mc^ to lidp.ti^ teadm select 
activities for th^ i^xt semesteTt they ask you to write 
an essay evaiui^g the sport or actiWty th^ 
was the most w)rthwhile< 

Directions for Writing: TWnlc of the sports or 
activi ti^ you have done in i^ij^cal educaticm this 
semester. Choose the oi^ you fed was of the most 
value to ycm arid write an essay discwsd^ 
sport was tte most valuable. You miglit cc^pare tte 
tedmiques and ^ills of the ^pcm ycm dKX^ with 
tlK^ of anmter qmrt that y(m feel is rK>t as im- 
portant 



^tibsra B. Robinstm. •*Forrilgn SftKfent,- EngUsh Jomud 
(Ilty, 1976). Ccpyrishi 1976 by the National Couocil of 
Teachm of EoglkL Used with pennmkm. 
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Microso^ 

Writini^ Situation: A meeting of scientists is 
being held to celebrate die various scientific tools 
thai have contributed to the develqwicnt of science. 
You have been invited to sutenit a paper in which 
you evaluate tow useful tte microscq)e is in 
sdenliflc discoveries. You have made significant 
discoveries yourself with the aid of the microscope, 
so you ape enthusiastic about its scientific value. 
Your f^pQX will be printed for the mcedng. 

Directions for Writing: Write a p^r vh£t you 
v,xuld di^butc at this meeting of tlw great scien- 
tists of our time. The purpose of y(Hir paper is to 
evaluate the use of the microscc^ as a scientific 
tool. State your judgment and support it with 
reasons and specific examples. You want to con- 
vince your reade3:s cO agree with your evaluanon of 
the microscope. 

Additional Exemplary Essays 

In the following essay, ;i student evaluates 
Where the Red Fern Grows, giving a short but 
succina summary at the beginning. The writer then 
& >es (m to tell of his personal reactiwi and feelings 
for the b^k. 

Where the Red Fern Grows: A Review 

Ever since he was a young boy, Billy wanted to 
get coonhounds and turn them into champions. His 
family could not cfford the dogs, so he saved and 
saved money for many years. After Billy bought the 
dogs, he trained them until they reached perfection. 
He entered a contest to ue what dogs could catch 
the most coonhides. His strength and faith helped 
him acquire his goal of victory, but he was not 
aware of the sadness that would follow. After one cf 
the dogs is killed by a cougar, the other one dies of 
loneliness, 

I remember this book because of the determina- 
tion and struggle of a boy trying to turn dogs into 
champions. The relationship between the boy and 
th(! dogs is full of love and advennire. At the end the 
dogs die, but he remembers them because of the red 
fern that grew on the dogs' graves. There is an old 
Indian legend that only an angel could plant the 
seeds of a red fern, and where one grew, that spot 
was sacred. 

The relationship between the boy and the dogs 
made this book excellent and pleasing to read. By 



reading this book I learned dutt achieving a certain 
goal is possible by being determined and having 
fcM. I Mnk this is one qf the best books I have read 
and I encourage everyone to read it 

The next essay is an evaluation of a cocdde. 
Students clustered the qualities of good cooktes and 
then bad c«ddes« Co(4des werD pissed oat, eaten* 
and evaluated. Hie writer of dis f«Aowing be^ 
ter evaluatiOT by giving the story of wSat h^M>cned* 
telf^ the reader to put themselves in the sdbi* 
aticxt Her sense of humor and description enliven 
the essay. Using the strategy of c<»nparis(m and 
omtrast, she shows us an excell^ cxxidt 
would be aiKl gives us a better idea of why she rated 
the sample cookie as she did 

Soft Batch Chocolate Chip Cookies: 
An Evaluation 

As we are sitting in the classroom, our teacher 
passes out cookies for us to eat and write about. She 
sets a Soft Batch Chocolate Chip Cookie by me. By 
looking at it you can tell that there are chocolate 
morsels in it. Already I know I'm not going to like it. 
It is too small I pick up the lumpy cookie and take a 
bite. 

Not too bad, but not too good either, A little bit 
too salty. Not as moist as I would have liked it to be. 
Isn't too sugary. It is not fresh and hot either. The 
chocolate is pretty good though. On a scale from 1 
to 15, it would be a 7, If it were a little bigger, it 
would be an 8, 

The best cookies I have ever eaten are freshly 
baked by my Grandma, They satisfy wants the first 
bite I take. They have gooey chocolate diips ail 
over. The outside is not as soft as die inside, but not 
hard. The sweetness and saltiness of the moist, 
delicious cookies are Just the way I like them. The 
dough is not hard to chew, and die chocolate chips 
squash with die touch of my tongue. The altogether 
taste causes an explosion of ecstasy inside my 
sensitive body. 

My Grandma's cookies are the most luxurious 
cookies I have eaten. Soft Batch cookies come pretty 
close, though, because they are soft and chewy, I 
just can't get over how they make it so chewy, I 
wonder what they put in it? Maybe one of these days 
I'll find out and start a cookie company named: 
Grandma's Best, 

The next essay is also an evaluation of a cookie. 
In the essay the writer orients the reader to the 
purpose of the evaluation and expresses a clear 
judgment The evaluation is CTiiivened by specific 
details and by the v*iiter*s humor. 
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Recently my English class held a chocoUue chip 
cookie taste tesL We each tasted three s(^ brand 
chocolate chip cookies cmd rated thtm on scftness, 
ske and number of chips, and homemade flavor 
Thenwe voted for the one we each liked best J want 
you to latow I voted for your codde. Chewy Chips 
Ahoy, as the best. They were great. They were even 
better tium Ae cookies my mom makes and I thought 
she f/uide the best cookies around! 

i guess you want to know what I liked about 
yoar cookie. Well, first I liked the smell. It had a 
nice vanilla aroma with a hint of chocolate. I also 
liked the size cfyour chocolate chips. They weren't 
too large like chunks and they weren't too smail. 
One of the cookies I tasted had chocolate specks 
and another one had no chips. One had chocolate 
melted In the noddle. How can you call that chips? 
The best part of your cookie was the texture and 
flavor. YoL cookiesweresqft and chewy. The first 
bite melted In my mouth. It was silky smooth. There 
was an excellent homemade flavor in the cookies. I 
couldn't believe some machine made these by the 
thousands. Are you sure you don't have hundreds cf 
mothers and grandmothers around the country 
baking these in their kitchens and sending them to 
your plant? 

Some of the other cookies left an (rftertaste or 
were greasy but not yours. If I had to name one 
tiling bed it was the cookies were Just a little salty. 
Try leaving some of it out. Maybe you could hire me 
as your official tester to make sure they are always 
Just right. 

Keep up the good work and keep baking those 
rod cookiest 

Essays Writteii for the CAP Assessment 

The follo^g essays were written as part of the 
CAP writing assessment They re; ^cnt a range of 
hi^ medium, and low m:hievemenL 

High Achieveinent 

Dear Author, 

I wanted to commend you on your terr^ book 
Holding Me Here. It was such a personal and 
realistic book that it appealed to me in almost all 
respects. 

I especially liked the character development of 
the young girl. At the beginning of the story, she 
dreamed the la/fy who would be renting out the 
extra ro<m would be exotic and famous. She even 
thought she might be a newsreporter doing an 
article on the typical American family and taking 
pictures cf her and her mm day cfter day. When 
the woman wasn't, she was very upset. She snooped 



in this lad/s room andfound her diary and pic- 
tures. She read her diary and was shocked to find 
out that this lady had l^ her family for no q^parent 
reason. She wrote about haw she missed thenu It 
was all very peculiar. So 0;e young miss set out to 
reunite the family. She should have never done this. 
Meanwhile, she couldn't cope with her parent^ two 
year divorce. Her mtm was dating again and she 
K^d her for it. Her dad wasn't dating and she 
hated him for it. At this point in the story I felt the 
girl was immature, but as she got into deep prob- 
lems, she began to Vote up" and understand Vfe. 

I also liked the certain descriptions you used. I 
Ukedhowyou described the woman as beirg Uke 
Gretel, lost in the woods. I felt It was very ^ecttve. 
I also felt ^ way you described the girFs anger 
towards her mother^ s boyfriend was realistic. She 
never gave him a chance and never let him be too 
nice to her. 

Another area I liked was the whole situation cf 
divorce. It faces many young people and it strnie- 
times contforts them to see haw other oe<^le Uke in 
books work out their problems. His a very deq: and 
serious maiter but I dwughtyou did a fine Job. 

Now to be honest,! thought that the diary was a 
liule too revealing because I knew right cffthat Ae 
woman was abused by her husband. I could tell 
right off that he drank a lot. I concluded right 
that she missed her children, but was leaving them 
for their own good. I thought it was very strange 
that the girl couldn't see this. Unless it was part of 
the attempt to make the girl seem naive I don't think 
it was realistic. 

Another part I didn't think was reasonable was 
when the woman's husbandfound out his daughter 
Lesley had seen her mother and him come to the 
main character's house. In your story, he was drunk 
and pounded on the door and there was a real chase 
for him trying to catch her. Personally I thought this 
was like The Dukes ofHazzard' car chases which 
are very long and don't get anywhere. I think you 
could have found an alternate incident. 

Despite these two parts, I found the book 
impossible to put down. I loved this book just the 
same and I hope you write some sort cf sequel. It 
was really great. 

Admiringly, 

Your Greatest Fan 

Commentary 

The judgment expressed in ti^ previous essay is 
clear and distinguisted by tfie spediic statment of 
its being "peramal and realistic/' Those qfialities are 
then suRXMted by rea^nss — charartcr (tevek^ent 
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of ti» young giil« descdptioos, mi the (fivcKCC 

situatkxH-aiKi tbese itaaofts aie. in 

by sptt^^ finom Uie bocdL llie 

atioa is widened % a ^Hscus^oq of ibc book's 

weaknesses* The judging lemidns dear, and tte 

essay eiuis with a fc^big ttK^ sti^em's person^ 

involvemem with the tex&« 

Mid-BtBgeAcbieTCTefit 

Myjavoriu type cf music is New Wave. Mast 
New Wave songs are wHtten and produced by the 
EngUsKTke words in every New Wave song tell a 
special love story. The stories are very sad and 
romandc. Some stories even relate to what reaUy 
happens inOiel^e of friends andn^se^. Also, 
the words I listen to help bring n^seffinto my world 
cffantasy.WhUeUstening to \he words cf this Idnd 
of music, my imaginaries staj t taking place. Fd 
dream cf things that I wish -^uld redty happen 
someday. I Mnk dreamers would enjoy New Wave 
as much as I have. 

Another reason why I realty love New Wave 
music is dieir rhythms. Ifs not too fast like rock 
music, nor it is too slow and boring like classical 
music. It is more like the beats cf our hearts. 

I think New Wave music is the kind cf music that 
will be enjoyed by every teenager in the future 
years. 

Here are some cfthe titles cfthe New Wave 
songs: "Heart &Sour\ "Heartache". VCan 
Loose My Heart Tonighf' , ''Dream i4way " , and 
many more. 

Those are the reasons why New Wave is my kind 
of music. Ifs great. 

This average*scoring essay is odierau and 
fcKnised on (m subjeo— New Wave music. The 
judgm^ is ctearly stated and suppoited by many 
le^QOS. The essay is uneven, it staits o^ well but 
emls weakly, devolving into a list of scmgs and an 
example of lyrics. The leader must make the 
MctkjQ between the list, tte lyrics, and their impor- 
tance in pointing oal the wortti of d^ music. 

Low Achievement 

My favorite music is rock. It has alot cfbeat 
into it. It also has many more new technology in- 
struments. Most of it is electric. Uke guitars, drums, 
and keybords. All of this equipment is more louder. I 
think it sounds alot better. Everything in this music 
is Just perfect. In the way they make it. This music 
has made me Uke roc!: music. I thlni it in good. 1 1 
really gets you going and feeling good 

Vino Writing QukJo -------- ——-n-—«-^^ 



Commentaiy 

In dds emy, the jm^cnt is stated, tmt ti^ 
reasons suppcHtfeg fiie judgmcm— ^^beat, **avi 
tcdmrfc^ instnand^^ and "fecHrig good"— aw 
not dabbrated. Ttie esby iteems m be a random 
sequence (tf statements about die writer's fav(Hite 

mvisic. 

Publijl^ Exaiiq)!e of Evaluation 

Machine Dreams by Jayne Anne Phillips is an 
astonishlngfy and deceptively simple novel about 
family We in America from the Great Depression 
through thtVimam War. PWa^pj, whose first novel 
this is (earlier, she published a mch praised 
volume of short stories, BlackTicketi);teUs the 
plain tale cfp/vo generations cfthe Hampson 
famify^i^h and Gene, ihe father and mother, and 
their daughter and son, Danner and Billy. 

NoOdng much happens in Maddne Dreams that 
'j? not likefy to happen in most American fmilles. 
The men go off to war; the women stay home and 
worry. People live and die as they do in real life, 
and the sum understanding cf the novel isdiatUfe 
will prevail, at least over the long haul. 

What makes Machine Dreams work is Phillips' 
eye for detail and her ability as a story uUer. Bom 
in West Virginia (where she sets her story), Phillips 
says she "gre^ up hearing a lot of stories, tnythlc 
kinds cf stories from neighbors and relatives. Some 
cf these undoubtedly became the su^ of her first 
novel, much to our great enrichment. I sat riveted 
for most qf the novel, marvelling at the talent cf this 
young writer. There are many wonderfid vignettes 
which make outstanding reading aloud for a high 
school classroom. My parOcular favorite is a long 
passage which tells the story cf Mitch's early 
childhood encounter with a Chinese railroad worker 
who has been isolated in a small shack in die 
wilderness when it is discovered that he is a leper. 
This Utde story is worth the entire price cf admis- 
sion. Machine Dreams is available in pqyerback 
from Pocket Books for $3J95. a bargain to be sure.^ 

—Dave Burmester 

Readings in Evaluation 

Evaiuadons are readily available in review 
sections of magazines, newsp2q;)ers, and journals. In 
^(kUtion to reviews, many woiks of ncmfictioo, 
espedally ttose which make strong dumatic 



^Dtvc Bunnfcfttar. CaUfomia English (ScptVOct. 1985). Uted 
with pennissioiL 



sts^neo^ oocia?^ eyrlimioots ^iikh can be used 
k cUmisom mcd^ Tbe ti^ ctf a fbw sesoorces 

Actf^e VkTjces //: A Writer^ s Redder, cosiipil^ by 
Jehes M[^fett and Fi^IHs TftdtilO^ 
Q%i\ibHsi^ ITMJ., 1987 ntevfew.** pp, 

literary Cmakade and S^e Magazine, Sdxflas* 



RoUin^Stane 
SevifO^n 
Time^Magqdne 
Newsr^eek 

Ca^c^l^lish ^mbltetiloQ of tbe CaUfimiia 
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Evaluation Vit-ll 



Rhetorical Effectiveness Scoring Guide for 

Eyaloation 



Evaluation requires writers to state a judgment 
and s\sppott ot justify their judgment wrui reasons 
and evidence. Tlie writer of a convincing evaluation 
oflFcrs throgtsM. rttcvant reasons fw the judgment 
and then axgues them convincingly witili evidence, 
examples, or anecdotes. Time lequiiements make 
evaluation a form of aiB<mient 

Prompts for evaluation invite students in grade 
to evaluate a wide range of {^lenmena and 
activities: games, writers, hocks, movies, poems or 
stories, music, or musical groups. 

A writer focuses or ccmtrolis an evaluation by 
asseiting a film judgment and selecting relevant 
reasOTs to justify it A writer organizes an evalu- 
ative essay through a sequence of reasons cdy^- 
entiy devel(^)ed An evaluatioi is suf^rted or 
elaborated througjh tfw evictence. examples, or anec- 
dotes a writer chooses to justify tiw reascjis for tiie 
judgment 

Score Point 6— Excepttonal Achievement 

Judgment. Writer names or identifies Uie subject 
to be evaluated and states a firm judgment of it This 
judgmou is dean I just finished a fantastic book; 
soccer is my favorite game; it wwild be hard 
to find a better movie tiian tiiis (me. Fresh, unusually 
stated judgir tat may be cme characteristic of a six- 
poim essay. 

If tte writing situatic/r^ requires it die writer 
describes the subject to be evaluated TWs ctescrip- 
ti(m does not dcmiinate ti» essay but provides only a 
context or background for die evaluaticHt 

Reasons. Writer gives a reascm or reasons for 
tile evaluation* These xtasoas cleariy justify the 
judgment The central focus of die essay stays on 
these r^as(ms. 

Evidence. Writer may give many reascms for the 
evfiluation* but at least one reason wiU be fully 
supported by examines or evidoice. Some of ti^ 
strategies for justifying an evaluaticm follow: 

• Btin^Dg in i^rsonal e)q)erience 

• Revealing per^xial associations 

• Mentioning peis(sial preference or taste 
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• Giving evidence or examines fnsn the 
subject being evalu^ed. including text of 
s(xig w story where appropriate 

• Arialyzing die subject being evaluated 

• Comparing (H* contrasting related subjects in 
the same category 

• Emjdiasizing the uniqueness of ti^subjea 
being evalumed 

Voice and Style. Essay is coherent It ^ages 
die reader immediately: it has direction, [mrpose, 
movement, and provicfes a sense of demure. 

Writer seems aware of readers* questi^ and 
needs tiutMighcmt ti^ essay. The essay »ems to be 
written to particular readers. Ibe writer convinces 
th^ readers of die plausiUlity of the evalu^cxt 

Writer's choice of words, sentence variety, and 
sentence fluency demmstrate c(xnmitment to the 
writing as well as serious thinking about die subject 

A six-point essay demcmstrates qualities all 
readers ^Imire: c<mviction. entiuisiasm. freshness. A 
six-pdnt essay may demcHistrate Hic writer's 
integraticm or immersion of self into the evaluation. 
These essays may use an unoHiventicmal rhetorical 
jq)px"oach* In a ^-point essay, ti^ writer may take 
dhances and succeed 

Score Point 5— CommendaUe Achievement 

Judgment. Identifies die subject to be evaluated 
and expresses a firm judgment of it Descriptira 
does not dcmiinate die essay. 

Reasons and Evidence. Writer gives a reascm or 
ttBS(m and develops at least fully. Essay is 
coherent In all previcwsly listed ways, a five-point 
essay is like a sbc-point essay. It reveids diat die 
writer kiK)ws about writing evaluatkms. The essay is 
detailed, well-a^igued. and convicvdiig. 

Voice and Style. We r^tice some confictence and 
audiority. hit a five-point essay may be more^ 
predictable or ccmventiOiial dian a six-point essay. It 
is fuUy ccHnpetent tmt less res(mrcefuL It lacks die 
freshness. aiq)eal. dsnd originality of a six-point 
essay. 

Score Pohit 4— Adequate Achievement 

Judgment. Writer idaitifies d^ subject to be 
evaluat^ ami expresses a finn judgment of it 
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Reasons and Evidence. &say includes a xcascHi 
or le^sons to suppoft the judgment At least (me 
reason is moderately developed but nMin tbe 
sustained, cooviiKdng way of a fivc-poimor six- 
poimessay. • 

in a fcttT-pdm essay, the writer will do scant 
thi^^s as well as tte writer of a five-point essay, tmt 
the essay will have the balance of a five-point 
essay, Hie essay may be UKveneOr paitsmay be 
(Rit of proportion For example, tte writer may 
spcxHl too much time descriUng the subjea at the 
e}q)ense of aigdng to support the judgment of the 
subject Even though the essay is uneven or unbal- 
anced, it will still be focused and odiermt 

Ihe writer demonstrates the ability to develc^ 
an aigument justifying an evaluaticm ^t canna pull 
it off with the confidence of the writer of a five- 
point essay or the polish of a write r of a sk -point 
essay. 

Voice and Style. The writer of a four-point essay 
may express the authority expressed by tl^ writer of 
a five-point or six-point essay but does so wittout 
thft fresh thinking revealed in word u oices and 
flexible sentences. 

Score Point 3--Some Evidence of Achievement 

Judgment. In a three-point essay the writer 
expresses a judgment and gives a rcasm or reascHis 
for it The writer reveals that he or she understands 
basically how evalu^rton worics. 

Reasons and Eydence. The essay falls short of a 
four-point essay in two ;yays: (1) reascHis arc not 
developed; instead they are listed; or (2) a r ason 
is develq)ed. tmt it is developed logically or co- 
herently. The writer tries to develop an aigument 
supporting tbc reas(Hi but is cleariy struggling to do 
so cdv5rently. A summary of an episode in a book 
or TV show does not cmnt as a dcvel(^)cJ reasm. 



Reasons and susppon may be predictable ard 
shallow; they indicate Utfle insight for lOie subject or 
the writer*s rebdim^p with the subject 

Voice and Style. We may doubt flie writer's 
commitment to the cvaluaticxt Few. if any. surpris- 
ing word chcdces* 

Score Point 2--4.iQiited Evid^ce of Ac!:i^vemeQt 

Judgment. States a judgment 

Reasons and Evidence. Writer may not give any 
reascms to support the judgment Inst^ the writer 
describes or sunmiarizes the subject being evalu- 
ated. Essay may be relatively Iwig, 

OR 

Writer lists reasais; some arc irot relevant to the 
judgment ^titer may develop a reascm in a ram- 
bling, illcgica) way. The aigument used to develop a 
rcas(m wUl se^m confused, vague, ftagmented. 

Voice a' id Style. Voice and style arc flat and 
perfunctory. 

Score Point 1— Minimat Evidence of Achievement 

Judgment. Writer usually stales a judgment but 
only describes Jic subjea briefly* 

Reasons and Evidence. Writer may give no 
reascms or list cmly om or two reas(His for the 
judgment Reas<His arc not develcqjed. Writer 
usually rclies cm weak and general perscmal c^nnicm. 

Essay has all shortccmiings of a two^^point essay 
but may be briefer than a two-point essay. Usually, 
a one-point essay will be less cdierent than a two- 
point essay. 

Voice and Style. Voice and style arc flat Writer 
reveals no interest in arguing for a judgment 

Sco: e Poat CU-Inappropriate Response 
Offlc^ric. 
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Grade Eight Writing Guide: 

Problem Solution 



In pn^em sdution the writer must define a 
problem, piopc^ one or moie s(duti(His, and 
ccawince the le^rof the feasibiH^ of the prc^nml 
s6Iuti(X)s* The writer may use a number of strategies 
to accomplish this task, imduding definiticxi, de- 
scriptioQ, illuOiBtion, example, facts or statistics, 
andanecdoce. 

Problem sohition is rdated to otl^ kinds of 
writing tested in ttie dghth-grade CAP writing test 
For example, proposing possible soluticms may call 
for a kind of tfaiiiidng ^nilar to that use J in specula* 
tioQ about causes or effects* Problems or soluticms 
may be illustrated with an autc^ographi'^al incident 
or a report of infonnatkxt 

Importance of Problem Solution Essays 

Pn^lem soluticm may be defined as proposal 
writing. Making proposals and fimling sohitic^ are 
a pan of everyday life. Politicians >'^le with the 
prcMem of the luxreless, a blue ribtxm omimittee 
investigates a NASA space ^nittle tragedy and 
proposes solutions to psevem its recurrence, and 
parents of teenagers woric out soluticms to the 
pnoblems of telei^Kxie use or falling gractes. 

]n writing abc^t a problem and its solutioeis, 
stuctents must look at cause-and-effect relaticmships 
as v^il 0^ analyze points of view in offering solu- 
tions. Students must examii^ evi(«ence^ lock at the 
feasibility of their sdutioos, and ensure tliat their 
prt^josal is reasonaUe withLi the context of tteir 
essays. Because tnoblem soluticm relies on personal 
experience and infonnaticn, it piovides ei^uh-grade 
students with m intxoductiofi to tte onnplexities of 
argumentativ: writing. 

Students engaged in tLxi^i kirKi of writing are 
encouraged to lock at strategies fen* resolving 
ccKiflicts in their own lives and becraae active 
l^rticipants in resolving problems in their irmnedi- 
ate communities. 

Charsctarist/cs of Problem Solution Essays 

Essays for problem solution m es^ntially 
argumentative pieces in which a proUem is cleariy 
defined and readers are effectively persuaded that 
solutions to the problem are feasible. An awareness 



of specific readers* concerns governs the :^t^es 
writers choose to cbvelop convincing and persua^ve 
proposals their points of view* Personal e^^eri* 
ence and firsthand infcmnation are often the best 
seurces for the student writer's arguments* Many 
writing strategies are availalde to writers in devdc^ 
ing die essential components of {Hotdeoi s(^ti^^ 
essays* The characteristics delineated sq^uxitely in 
the ftdlowing sections may be woven iruo an actual 
essay in many different ways, depending on d» 
intent and ingenuity of tte writer. 

Engaging the Reader 

The writer begins by engaging the reader's 
interest The writer may ackh^ tt^ reacter directly, 
eliciting inmiediate interest in the pn^lem by 
ackrK)wledging shared ccHK^em and stressing its 
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importaiKe* On the c^r hai^ tte writer may 
enga^ d» rea&r ditougli sudi stiate^ as a 

or a sin^e statemem of &e issues involved 

AnalyziisgtiiePro&SeQ 

Tte writer pfovi&s sufBdent infcmnarion for 
ti:^ leader to undeistaod ti^ I^lem, Us causes and 
effect, aidt if Si^^ofHiate, die coQseqoei^ 
fai£ng to re^e ti^ im)t^m. In analyzing 
problem* &e wri^ may stK>w the seri(R2Sis^ of Ae 
pr^em, tb& imi^em's instosy aad develi^em, or 
its current status. Use wri^ may also reveal ti^ 
pn^em tibn)ti^ spedfic exami^ or a|9>rcq;H^ 
anecdotes. To reveal ^ ^d^em*s magnia^ tte 
writer may compare tibe proidem u> other dmilar 
probl^ns or <fiscus.*i immediate or Icmg-range 
ccHisequem^es of inacti(»L 

Propofi&g a SdutioQ 

In a Ic^calt cdierent mam^r, the writer pro- 
per one or more solutiCHis and gives steps for 
carrying thsn out In aiguingforti^pn^xmi 
solutions, the writer may use any number of of^ons. 
He or she m%y ^ktv tlie practicality of the soluticHi, 
explain the implementati(m of tke soluti<Hi and how 
to get stasted, stress its benefits* address pc^sible 
cbjoc&cm to ^ soluticm or |K)ssibIe alternatives, or 
focus m Hj^. sol\i&m*s feasibility. 

Convindog the Rea^ 

The writer s}k)ws an awarei^ of reacters and 
attemi^ to acbbess thdr ccmcems throu^iout the 
essay. The writer tries to ccmvim^e r^^ifer of the 
problem's seriousi^ss and of the effectively of 
tl» pn^xmi solutioa To aconnidish this task, the 
writer may a|q)eal to shared interests and ackmwl- 
edge reacters' expenence or expertise. 11^ writer 
may discuss the pros and cons of alternatives, refute 
counterarguments, or address pc^ential dmilHs and 
criticisms. 

One Siud^t's Writing Process and Exemplary 
Studait l^^y 

The exemplary student essay at d^ erui of this 
section result^ from a classnxm writing assign- 
mem based cm the study of the poem ""Tte Balla;^ 
the LaxySSoid*' by Lan^tcm Hughes. Tl^ student 
writer, vihose fi(^ivJ3us name will be John, w(Hke(f 
his way through y/sxixm stages of writing in devel* 
qnng this essay. The steps of the assignment and his 
respmi^ follow: 



Eefi^ reading the pcm, tte dass disoissed 
and wn^ about i(teas relating to laodlcHds and 
tenants* To help focus d)eiri^^ tl^ dass wn^ cm 
the fidlowing two main tx^cs: 

1. Tc^crWhstares^m^&ilngslarKHonlsccsQidsin 

laruilords cmnplain about busy tenants, 
people who don't pay rent on Ume,people v/to 
destroy Ae building, pe^^le whose pets mess 
tfUngs up, and kids who vandalize the place and 
maketoomuch noise. 

2. Tc^c: What are s^ethmgs tenants c(»n|dain 
abmtt? 

Jdm: Tenants cmpMn about no heat, no hot 
water, broken dam stairs, no lights, pbmtbing 
that doesn^t ' k, and Uving in a dmp. 

The teacher ti^ re^ die poon al(»id m d^ 
class. 

The Ballad of the Landlord 

Landlord, Landlord 

My roof has sprung a leak 

Don*t you *mmber I told you about /,< 

Way last week? 

Landlord, Landlord 
These steps is broken down 
When you com up yourself 
It's a wonder you don't fall down. 

Ten bucks you say I owe you 

Ten bucks you say is due 

Well, thafs ten bucks mort'n Til pay you 

Till youfix this house up rew. 

What? You gonrM get eviction orders? 
You gonna cut off my heat? 
You gonna takemyfurmture and 
Throw it in the su^eet: 

Un huh! You talking high and mighty. 
Talk on till you get through 
You can' t gonna be able to say a word 
If I land my fist on you. 

Police! Police! 

Come and get this man! 

He's trying to ruin the gcvemment 

And overthrow the land! 

Coppefs whistle 

Patrolbell! 

Arrest. 

Precinct Station 
Iron cell 

Headlines in the press 



MAN'^'REAIENSIANDWRD 
TEN^ . HELDNOBAIL 
JUDGEGiyESNEGR090DArS 
INCOmnjML 

After the i^i^Jihg, tf^ ^dems discQssed jm^ 
^ns that c^d eidst in f^iilldizxg 
poem Slid wnste alxxit these protons. 
'loacl^ rats« tK3ies in ^ wsuis, 
m) el^^dQr" as possii^ I»oldm& 

Next» tbe dass Gq^cmi sdudosis U) 
lems, pcssitde laaKScHd objectiosis, and ccKinter- 
argumssis* Eadi student clustered or listed re- 

h ¥/bat are ^mt sdutic»s? 
Jdm: Get an exterminator. 
Plaster the walls. 
Call a plumber. 
Get an electrician. 

Z What objections mi^ ti^ landlord have? 
Jvim: It costs too much money. 
The rent is always late. 
I don't have time. 

The place was fixed up yjhen you moved in. 
Move if you don't like it. 
You areadeaJbeat. 

3. Wbat counteraiguments will you give? 
Jdm: If s your job. 

Fix Ae places of those tenants who pay on 
time. Everyone else will see it and want it 
done andwUl pay. 
Make time. 

Let us do it and deduct the rent. 
We have a lease. 

After discussing d^ problm and possible 
sditti(ms, die teacher presented tte writing assign- 
ment 

WriliBg Assignmeitt 

Imagine that ycm are the presiikntof d» ten- 
ants* a^xdatic^ Write a letter to d^ lamflorci in 
^^Mch ym o^ittine smne major pn^lms you aiul tlK^ 
dher tensmts want addressed FA)po^ a course of 
^iion fc^ die landicmL In ycmr writing anticipate 
some of t!^ lam!l(ml*s d)^ai<»is ami i^mck^ 
coun&raiguments. 

Jdm wtme for aj^ximately 45 minutes and 
produced d^ fdlowing draft: 



^Lsngitmi Hugl^ The BaJl«d of the Uoidbrd*** in Selected 
Pc&ns. New Yctic Alfred A. Knoj^, £vc^ 1959, pp» 238-39. 
Used whh pgnnitaon. 



Dear Landlord: 

We the meters cftheHmilson Tenant Asso- 
ciation are writing to^ co^t^ about several 
probUm we are hs^lng h&re at ymr <q>artments on 
East 76th Street fhey^allshave hptssin Am. 
There are rats ark roaches everywhere wui ihe 
toilets in many c^anmems eiAerdon'tjPmh or they 
overflow. 

We propose &atyou take care cfAose prob- 
lems by plastering the holes in th Jls^ calling an 
eztemdmuorfor the rats and roa and getting a 
plumber to fUAetoil^. 

Now I am sure that you Aink you have no time 
for these Aings. hisyour^ to keep Ae apart- 
ments working \veiL You probably }^ tell us that it 
will be dffficidi became many people pay Aef^ rent 
late. You can Just fix up Ae apartmerus of those who 
pay on time. Since you know we have a lease, don't 
tehustomove. 

We Gipectyou to take care cf these pr<Alems 
immediately or else! 

John Doe, for 

The Tenants Association 

P^r Respond 

next day d^ students read papers aloud in 
resp^Hise grou;^ axKi offered sugge^(His fcH* im- 
provement Membeis of the da^ gave Jdm d^ 
following respcmse: 

• Your ending sounds too mean. Be nicer 
and the landlord might fix Aings. 

• You didn't give him much time. '^Immedi- 
ately" will make him mad. You could tell 
the landlord that -^ou can't move because 
apartments are hard to find. Thai can go 
wiA the part about the lease. 

New Draft 

The students and the teacher reviewed ti^ 
sugg^dcHis of die peer re^rs ami discussed ways 
to improve die wridng, including die need fc^ 
tran^ons* Widi dds he^ im)duced die 
following seccsid, m(m fluent cbaft The annmati<ni$ 
direct ycmr me^oa to characterisdcs of tte ptdb- 
lemsoludcmes^y* 

Dear Landlord, 

As president of Ae Hamilton Tenant^ Associa- 
tion I am writing to complain about several prob- 
lems that you have not Utken care of here at your 
apartments on East 70 A Street. For exmnple, many 
aparmena have broken toilets. Some don't flush 
and others ovetflow. In addition, there are rats and 
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r(Hzches everywhere. Also, there are holes in the 
waUsinAehaUw(^sandiiisidea;e{q)artments. 

[Wr^ falaat^ sdf ; addresses an^UeMe di« 
rectfy; BS^ sfM^sfiC; cf^citte d^aH to d^cribe 
prdbSesa] 

The Tenanss* Acsociation proposes that you do 
thefolkwing ^gs to fix these problems. First, call 
a pbmtber to fix the broken toilets. Second, get an 
exterminator to get rid cf the roaches and rats. 
Finalfy, plaster the holes. They make the Joint look 
lUceadump. 

steps hi carrykg xmt t&e sc^otk^] 

/ am sure thatyou will tell us that you dorit 
have time to do these things, but this is your job, 
man. Landlords are supposed to make sure the 
apartments work right. You are also probably 
saying to yourse^&at it is going u> cost too much 
money. Just fix tite apartments^ the tenants who 
pay dteir rent on tirrte. Now don't teli us tomove 
we don't like it here. We have a lease. Besides, you 
know that apartments aren't easy to find for people 
like us. 

[Adosowledgss t!^ coasitesrsrgcment; offers 
filtemative nxits&ms to &e butial stdntkm; provides 
strong firgasieiit] 

We are giving you a month to start working on 
these problems. We aren't saying they have to be all 
fixed up. We just want you to start. If you don't, w: 
are going to call the heaith department on you. Wt 
don't think we are being unreasonable. 

[Sets tisie lha&s; coathsces to r^-ognize andience; 
states amssqnaices] 

Thank you. 

[Essds a poiite Bote] 

John Doe, for 

The Hamilton Tenants' Association 

Rtspm^ find Revision 

Writers levise their wonc to <»xmiunicate more 
deaily they want to say. Acritical e^^entin 
tins access is an owaitness of audies^ of r * >e 
re^iB* Ftostiul^its this awarai^ develq^ 
thnju^ regular q^p(Htunities to ^!die the^ 
with (^tesTS—^ellow stmto^, tead^eis, mmt^is of 
thdr itodly t or ^pedfic lead^ such as a nsv ispap^ 
edi!or, pdi^^^t or fri^Kl As sttutoits ^lape 
wrMng a ^^^fic reas^, ti^y may sudi 
i«viM(m strategies as diang!isg fi^ fimtSt 
ing pans, beginrdng in a di£fefm 
dating or d^ails, m^dng new word 
chmces. IhebieadthaiKl^Mh of tiie revision will 



be gov^^^ by die needs of the imiticular i»ece of 
wr^bg. Scane firs: dinafts may need extei^ve 
revision widte odiea^ may need only mincMT dianges. 

In proUon soluticm ^says, students desciibe 
pn^ems and i»opo^ iQ^dd, ooovindng ^utions 
for ttese {fioJ^sns* Awareness of au(^^ 
cnudaL Wiitas need to take the tcader*s point of 
view into accoum as they revise to devdq) more 
persuasive, e^sctive essay& 

Re^KmseGul^ 

A re^onse guide includes a M of questicHis or 
statem^ tiiat i\)cus oo the {mx:^ of writmg a 
^^ecific type of essay. Sane respcmse guhies may 
require studems to r^dnk (^y a few impcH^ 
ciHKems; odier guides may x^^oiie stu(kn!s to wo^ 
duougli a series of qpiestions or suggestions The 
following general mvi^on gui&s may be t^p5i in 
developing q)pfopriate guides ii[»r^^ecific assign- 
ments. Guide A is of a general nature; Guide B 
addresses d^ main featuies of aproblem solution 
essay. 

Guide A: Go^ral Gui(klii^ 

1. What is ti^ focus of the paper? 

2. What are the imparts of the paper? 

3. What w(H]ld you like to k!K)w more about? 

4. Whatc(Kildbe^!ded? 

5. What OHild be deleted? 

6. What parts are hard to tmderstandaiKi need 
to clearer? 

7. Are there i^rts >^ i^ed to be rearranged? 
Guicte B: Prol^em Solution Guidelines 

1. How does the beginning caimire the 
re^r*s interest? 

2. Is the beginning ^rc^riate for the pardcu- 
lar reader? 

3. U tte imblem cleariy defined? If can 
you suggest how to impiuve the pre^nta* 
tionl Poiiu out places v^re this part might 
be improved. 

4. Does tte d^sctipdm of the prc^l^ ^low 
an awareness of readers? 

5. Are scduticHis cleariy and fully <k^bed? 

6. Are amvindng re^^ons icH* the solutions 
devdqped? 

7. Which are die most cc^ndncing soluticms? 

8. Which are fl« least carivirKsng? 

9. What ^eduiiques of i^rsuas^c^ does tte 
writer use? 
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10. Docs ^wri^r'svoice seem ai^m^iiate for 
situati(Hi? 

IL Are the tone and tte writer's voice ccmsis- 
tenttim^giKKit? 

12. Wbatisti^smaigestpaitofthepnqx^? 

13. Whatpaitsn^^tioQalwoik? 

Teacteis may dioosQ a few of &e preceding 
qu€SticH)s as ti^ focus ia tead^r^student ccnfer- 
eaccst in le^attxnKi groups, small wiidng teams, 
or fiK'usc by imiivi&ial students to as^ss ti^own 
writing. 

After shaiing and respc^Kling, stuctents may 
detennine vibst they should do in revising their 
dxafts. 

Clasiroom Writing Assignments 

Al&ough the CAP willing test is an siiificial 
writing situation, oi>pommities for writing problem 
sohitim essays aie pxevalent in many cla^s. Srnne 
suggestiosis for integrating such assignm^ into 
the cunicuhm: follow: 

Literature/Language Arts 

H 

1. laThe Diary cf Anne FranktyfQsecit^tSse 
inhabitants of the secret am^ have difBculties 
living toge^r mHier stressful OHiditi^His. Mrs. 
I £ank is having a particularly hard time with 
Anne. Pretemi you are Mrs. Frank. Ym feel you 
cannot q)eak to Anne about your problems, so 
you decide to write her al^ter. In y(mr letter to 
Anne, descrite tbe pn^)lems ycm are having 
with hRT firom yair point of view. Then propose 
a st^uticm tiiat is wcHkalde uiKl would be con- 
vincing to Anne. Remember, Am^ IS your 
reader. You are trying to persm^^ her to accept 
yozrscdutiarL 

2. Max^tioQes in a story a character gets in trrable 

bshavcs badly. In "All Summer iii a Day,*' by 
Ray Bs^gmry, tl^ (Mdren lode Ma]]gt% ^ 
imdn character, in adoset Lnagine ym a£ie 
of tte childr u Tte rsext day you think through 
die rea^His for your action aiKl die ttita of 
tte^ actions on Margot aiMi cfecicte to share 
your d)ou^bts wifii d^ cOsst students. 

Writ^ a letter to d^ c^r dUldren in which you 
analyze and describe di€ reasms for ycmr 
treatment of Marges 0£fer otb^ ways you and 
the (Hters ccdd have sdved tte pr^em. 



CcmviiK:e them of your sdutitms so something 
lite d;is will n^ h^^ j^ain. 

3. It is comnm to have both major and rniiK)r 
disagreement with parent dming die teenage 
years. OSeOf bodi rides have good reasons for 

points of vtew. Thhik about a disagreement 
yoo have had widi a parent Thirdc about yc^ 
si^ the argument and flien tidnk of ycKur 
parentis siife. Consider possible sdluticms to the 
protdem. 

Write a letter to your parent Descritte d^ 
problem clearly. Prc^K^ a solution or solutims 
tha^ wc»ild be agreeable to and fair fiiH* b(^ 
sides. 

4. Pretend diat your town offers little in die way of 
^^»q»iate recreational acdvities fOT young 
p^^e. The teenagers fiiid ti«ere is rioddng for 
diem to do in dieir spare time* 

Write a letter to die editSK* of your town's 
newspsQ^ in ^Kldch you draw attention to the 
lade of recreational of^rtunities for young 
pec^le ami piesaot ^»ne Mg^Hiuali^, pr^cal 
ideas to ^ve that pn^em. Cmvince your 
readers to favor ycmr suggesticms. 

IfistiKry-Social Scknce 
V 

1. History records many inx^lemsarKl die at^pts 
oi^og^ to solve tl^. Ihe rsccml also shows 
us how d^ att^i^ came out you can 
draw m your understanding of hi^(»y to write 
about csie of thc^ prc^lems and people's 
attemi^ to ssAvc it 

Imagine diat you are a Bostcmian in 1766; yoi 
are upset over the tax recentiy levied (m tea by 
d^ British Parliament In a letter to d^ i^tor ci 
the Boston Gazette^ e^qness bow you see die 
proldem of a tax (m tea e?q)kHe several 
p(^t& sduticms aid write to ccHsvitK^e d^ 
newspaper's rea^to to you in tin^ acdcHis. 

2. People traveled we^<mtfat(^g{HilYafl 
fac^ many pn^lems almost ev^ day. S€4ving 
dio^ prc^^ems was nece^ary to dieir sundvaL 
Assume ym are a pics^ traveling (md^ 
Ore^ 'nail in ia46. You are in die BIi^ 
Mountains and face a steq> descent (»i£o tte 
Ccdumt^ Plateau. You have to get die wagcHis 
down a dopQ that drc^ several huiKlitd feet in 
abcHit three miles. 

Write a letter to be carried to y<m relatives in 
die East by a retiming lK:r3emaa Ic dds letter 
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descrite die ptQi^em yc^ £ice !te oext day in 
g^tfcg yoor wagosiK s^y down Hx^mep 
grades, 'KKn shsrc yc»r ideas erf how ^ 
sdvc Uieimsldem aiKl wdte to reassus^ 
£imfly &^ your s<^uti(Hi3 wiU wm^ 

rS=il 
Sck»ce 

1. bnagfse that you aie a volcano e7q)en and live 
downwind fipom a vdk^aoo diat has just eiu^ 
sending huge douds of dustiUKl ash in your 
diitctioiL You can antidpate tiiaL everything in 
your chy will be covoped widi at least two 
iiKdies of a^ by tomtmow. 

Write ai^ecefc^tbeevening^seditkm of ti^ , 
local newspsqper in which you warn people of 
what pn^^s to expect fitsn the ash Mout 
Provide ttsem with some solutions to these 
proWems. Qswince Hkgi of the uigency of 
taking pix^rstqps. 

2. Imagii^ttiatthcHisands of gal^ of gasoline 
iutve leaked fnxn ui^ieiiround tank at a 
service staticm in your towa Psopk in tte 
nd^boifaood have been suffering headadies 
and fainting spells fixsn sme&ing die fumes 
seeping into their ofiBces and tumies* Yoa, as the 
dty engineer, ate onicenied that the gasoline 
will contaminate a wdl providing water for ti^ 
towa 

Write a letter to d^ president of tte dl craipany 
Oat owns die staticm. Explain bow tt^ pn^em 
i£ afiecting the ndghboifotwd a^ 
company to take a particular series of acticms to 
dean up d^ problem. 

Other Tofka Appropriate 
to Prt^Iem Sc^tic^ Writing 

History-Soda! Sckoce 
P 

• UrbfflilKindesfr-4ettcrtoacongresanan 

• Nuclear disann^iesit— let^ to d^ editor 

• M(Hieyf<Heduca!i(H>--^tter to a governor 
» WcHid hunger—, ^xter to church m^bers 

• Teen suidd&-4etur to sctool r^wspaper 

• Peer pnessuie— letter to a fdeiMl 



Sdence 
H 

• Sui^y of pctrol^mi 

• Useofpesdddes 

• Nuctear energy 

o Altenu^ve energy scmrces 
o QS^KnedriSing 

• Medical researdi using dogs and cats 

Peisona! issues 

H 

« SpotidingmcH^y 

• Homework 

• Bn^rs aid sisters 

• Curfew 

• TeleplxHie privileges 
Liter&ture 

H 

• Altenrative soluticm to a ccmfiict in a 

j^yeddcstK^ 

• Pzq[K>sed soludcHis to a character's 
{»robIem 

The CAP Writing Pron^ Format 

Tty^ writhig prmnpts used by die California 
Asses^eot Program mi induded as examples in 
die CAP writing gui(tes are organized into two 
sectkms: tl^ writing situation and directions 
writing. The voting situati<m contains piewriting 
infonnati(m aud directives d^gned to motivate 
students to ddnk about ti^ assignment In the 
dhecticms for writing section* students are ^ven 
sp^dfic insaucticsis regarding di« assignment— 
int^ tc^c* aiuHoice, and o^r di^i&c^ons to keep 
in mind wi^ le^onding jmanpes- 
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Examples: 



wiih arguments to convince yoox readers that your 
solution is leascmable and w91 work. 



History-Social Sdeace 
P 

The Buffalo 

Writing Situation: Jn tte settling of tte Ameri- 
can West in the 1880saxpn)blem arose because of 
the different life-styles of die American Indian and 
the settlers moving ia 

Tte Plains Indians nevex settled pennanently in 
an area« Hiey followed the h\iffalo and otter game 
&at they i^Ued on for food and clcHhing. Tterefore, 
ovvi^rship of land was not pan of the Plains Indi- 
ans* culture. 

The new settlers came fn>..i 2^ fanning culture 
that placed a high value cm land ownership. a 
tesutt, the settlers wanted to keep la^e herds of 
buffalo firom grazing (HI ttelaiKl and tran" jigtheir 
crops. The In^ans preferred to let the bu..aio roam 
freely over the plains. 

Imiigine diat y(Hi are an advisor to President 
Garfield in 1880. He has asked you to prepare a 
report that will help him deci(te what to do about the 
problem. 

Directions for Writing: Write a report about this 
problem for President Garfield Identify the problem 
and explain why it slnnild be quickly resolved 
Propose a solution that you think w(nild settle the 
situation. Because y(Hi know that your report will be 
read by other advisors wto might disagree witii your 
solution, you stmlA suRWrt it with arguments that 
will convince President Garfield that your solution 
will work. 

Water Shortage 

Writing Situation: Your commuinty is experi- 
encing a shortage of water. Because the last several 
years have been dry aies in your aica* the water 
level in the reservoirs is low. ihe craununity has 
giown, azKl tl^ old water suj^ly system no Icmger 
fills the conmunity's Mcds. mayor has an- 
iK>unced ttiat an emergoicy eAists and iius ^)pealed 
to t}^ cidzens to cc^iserve water. 

Directions for Writing: Write a letter to your 
local newsp^r. Present the emergency so that your 
readers will agree that it is series. State your 
uncterstanding of tite emecgexKjy. Describe scnne 
ways tkj citizens of ytmr cranmunity caild meet the 
emergency. Because yaar s6!uticHi may be unpopu- 
lar widi ^rnie readers, yoa win have to support it 



Additional Exemplary Student Essays 

The foltowiiig eighth-grade essays were written 
in a tLided writing situation. The writers respcm^ 
to a pampt requiring the students to cfescribe a 
disagreem^ with a parent and pn^K^ solutions to 
the problem. Ihey are, of course, first drafts written 
in (H^ class period. 

Dear Mom, 

I was thinking about the argument v^t had a 
couple days ago about iTsy phone, i do realize timt I 
spend a lot of time on it, butdidn'tyou too when 
you were my age? You think that my phone takes up 
a lot of time qffcfmy school work. But, don*t I get 
good grades? I am an A, B student, Fm <dways on 
the Honor Roll and I get the homework I have done. 

I knew you thought dua getting a minimum cf 
five phone calls a night is absolutefy crazy, so you 
took my phone away and allowed me only to get two 
phone calls a night for a maximum often minutes 
each, I think that is uttfair, I have ten minutes to tell 
my friends my problems, ask advice, make plans on 
Saturday and drool over the new guy in school Ten 
minutes in whichyou allow me to do this is hng 
enough for me to say ''hi,"' and then I have to go. 
The ^esult of Ms is not good; I am dramatlcalfy 
siffering in my social status. Is ^Mt anyway to treat 
your daughter? DonUyoufeel the least bit guilty??? 

What Tm trying to say is this: can you extend 
my time on the phone? I get my homework done, I 
do my chores, and i'm a good girl. If you' re worried 
that no one can get through, why don't we get call 
waiting? Or, we can arrange a schedule that aliows 
me to have an hour to do (Ul my phone calls in. 
There are so many (Afferent ways to work this out!!! 
Won'tyou please let me have my phone back?? I 
don't even get two phone calls a nignt, because 
they're all scared to call, I don't blame them. 
Couldn't we compromise or something?? At least 
can I have nry phone back? Maybe I can have five 
phone calls a night for fifteen minutes each. Could 
we at least try to work things out? Fm sure we coul ♦ 
come to an agreement, Letsgivt it a try. 

Love, 

Your daughter 

PS, If that doesn' t work , maybe we can get my 
awn line. Then, I could be the "Social Queen" of the 
telephone again, I do have to live up to my title, 
right?? 

Probtom Solution Vlll'7 
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The first essay 'ti a cmmendable attempt at 
problem scdutim wilting* Tte writer pfe^its a 
coovmcing at^gument fo^ her case. She maintains a 
oHistant sense of die re;^, ber mother, and ^/ 
mother's possible objeetiras. Sie piesents a detailed 
analysis of the im)^e!a ai^ its effects (»i h^r 
evei^'day life. In propo^g t^r sdutionSt ^ 
attempts to accommodate termotter and offer a 
feasible conpromise. In the ccmclusion sht mges 
her mother to sui^rt her aiKi ends m a iiumorous 
note. 

Dear Mm, 

You feel if I play volleyball I will have no time 
for school work and my grades will fall behind. I 
think I have a logical solution. If I go to practice 
everyday cfter scMolfrom 2:25 to 4.00 pjnu and go 
to bed, on the average, at about 10:00 pm., I feel 
six hours, which is more than I need, would be a 
sufficient amount time for school work. Another 
thing I want to point out is usually I don' t arrive 
hom^ from school until 3:30 and I don't believe a 
half hour is going to make a big d^erence. It only 
takes me abom a hour and a half, most of the time, 
to do my homework, and if! play volleyball I would 
still have that hour and a ha^and even more time 
than that, if it was needed and still be finished with 
it before S.W pjTU Therefore I dorit see whv I can 
m>t play this sport when all the extra time e sryday 
will ority be about haff an Hour, ^mting to this con- 
clusion I feel playing this sport will make no differ- 
ence what so ever on my grades. So, I think if I 
agree to drop out ifnty grades begin to fall tlien I 
am right and this solution we both can agree to 
allows me to be on the ST 1 volleyball temt. 

Sincerely, 

Your daughter 

PS. I may not even make ihe team even if I do 
try out. 

Commeniaiy 

This essay rq>resents an ^xeptatde resp(H)se to 
t;^ imsnpt Unlike the first essay, it ck^ not 
piescnt a ^iled desciiptiCHi of d% pnoS^em <»* its 
effi^. Since Uu^ sti^nt was writing to her member, 
howev^, ^ may have assumed tte p^t^lon was 
well known to ter reatter. The writer adequately 
{Hqpi^ aigues fc^a ^utikm to im^em. 
She has an awaresness of her mdhefs objecti<»is and 
argues against tma in her soluticm. Thete are a 



number of enors which ck) iK^t detract fsam, the 
.undeistaiK&ngof tfie letter. Tlie essay (k)es contain 
the basic elements of pn^em sdutioo writing. 

Essays Written for the CAP Asse&sment 

The following three essays, iqnesrating 
mi<&ite, and low ^jdevemeitt, weie wa,^ by 
d^*grade students in a CAP testinf^ situation. 
Cllw riietorical effectiveness sewing guide for 
problem soluti(m is located at tte end of this sec- 
ticm.) 

High Achievement 

To Miss Stacy Green, Room 30 
Studem Council Representative. 

I ar^ writing toyou concerning the recent unrest 
in die student ^}(fy about our dar^es. I would like to 
take a few moments to e^laln toyou exactly what 
the problem is and suggest a few solutions. 

First of all, I believe titat the DJTsfrom ''Sound 
Investment have got to^^o. You say ihat die student 
body can't afford a better DJ, but tftiie student body 
complains so much. Ion' t you think we'd be willing 
to iwve fund-raisers? Qf course we would! 

Andanotiier tiling, I titink we should have a 
Uule looser standards on what we can and can' t do 
in the dances. For instance, everyone knows that a 
long time ago someone hurt tiiemseff, doing a 
''swing arounS', in which two people hold hands 
and swing around on a circle until they gain so 
much momentum that person lets go and they both 
go flying, but everyone still does it anyway. If 
someone is willing to risk doing sometiUng like tiuu 
and they know the consequences, let tiieml YouwiL 
then say titat there could be ham cmdng to people 
who are hit by other people doing titis ''swing 
of omuT . The stu/^^M council should then designate 
areas for titis activity- and everyone will be hippy. 

The next problem I am siting vifiih dances is the 
location. The gym is alright for having dances at the 
beginning cftite year when itandtite locker room 
next to it is nice and clean, but heaven knows titat 
no one enjoys a dance located by a dirty, smelly, 
sweaty ukker room timt has been used for that 
purpose for hostile year! The gym itself is not 
much better. Tltink cfall tiwse dirty tennis shoes 
running around In the place, not to mention sweaty 
feet Its a wonder titat c^r a dance the school 
doesn't break out in a mass case (^atidete'sfooti 
You even expect ustof^^inour nice sixty to one- 
hundred dollar dresses and suits at the promotion 
dance md go rm around in afiUhy gyml Instead, it 
would be nice to have a patio dance , on which we 
set up the sound system outside on the patio, where 
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yft wouldn't have to take our shoes off, and dance in 
the cool night air. Or, we could have a dance indie 
nudtipwpose room, which I might add, areal^t 
bigger and cleaner than the gynu 

The dances have another problem too. They are 
only tjvo hours long. Do you think that we would be 
too tired! Students which in P£. must run miles 
without stopping? Or is it that you can't find enough 
chaperones that will stay the longer time? Maybe 
you could have chaperones come in shifts, one 
chaperone ax a post half the dance, another the lo^f 
ha^. And, again, ^ there isn't enough money, we 
could have fund raisers. 

So you see. Miss Green, the problems of the 
dance m e many, but there are solutions. The 
Student body wants results, and you see, yje are 
willing to work for them to make the dances better 
for everyone. Thank you for your time and cohjid- 
eration. 

Sincerely, 

Anne 

Member of the Student Body 

CcHnmentary 

Thi6 essay represents a paper in the high range 
of achievement The writer indicates her clear 
awareness of tte reatter thnnighout, addressing the 
student council representative directly and describ- 
ing both the problems and proposed soluti(nis 
cleariy and fiilly. The writer reccgnizes the com- 
plexities involved in the problems with the school 
dances and pnq)Oses well-reasmed, thoroughly 
elaborated proposals frcHn which a reasonable 
soluticm for die problems can be devel(^)ed« The 
errors in tt^ essay are few and (k) not restrict ccrni- 
municaticm of her ideas. 

MH-Range Achievement 

Dear Mr. Lucklow, 

! have noticed the littering in the cctfeteria and I 
realize it makes our school appear unorganized and 
dirty. 

First cf all, let me tell you haw I think this 
problem started. Whe students eat lunch, they 
normally sit with their friends. If they sit and talk for 
the entire lunch break, they may be in a hurry to get 
to their next class and leave their trash bc\ind. 
Another reason might be because students are lazy 
and don't want to take their trash to the trash cans. 
They may think that this is a waste of time or unnec- 
essary. 



If we want ovr c<^eteria to appear cleaner, we 
must discover ways to make the students stop! I 
have some suggestions that could help. First cfaU. 
r ve noticed that the trashcans are near the back 
wall. Maybe we could move the trashcans near the 
exit Thiswiiytiie studerJs could toJte their tri^s and 
discard them as they leave. Secondly, we could 
cancel cfier-school acuvitic^ and dances. This 
wovJkl show die students that Aey can't get awc^ 
with it. Third, mc^be we could have an assembly. At 
the assembly movies or slides could be shown cf 
other places where trash has been Uft. We could 
even show sUdes of how our own school appears 
cfterlun' J Maybe then the students would realize how 
their not > jing responsible a^ts our school. Lastly, the 
amount of time we spend for lunch presently could be 
shortened, therefore making the students realize end think 
about what they're doing. 

Whatever we do, the littering should be stopped. 

Thank you. 



Cindy 



Comnentary 



This essay r^resents student writing Umd in 
mid-range. Frwn the very beginning, the writer 
shows an awareness of the reader by addressing Mr. 
Lucidowt ti^ school princq)al, directly* and by 
drawing on mutual experiences. Later, in proposing 
her solutions, iji writer enlists Mr. Lucklow^s 
suf^it by using the prcHioun ' W to let him know 
that she sees the litter problem as a shared one, and 
one to solve together. The writer^F suggesticms for 
solving the problem are persuasive in their praaical- 
ity and (jietdl C'Maybe we OHild move the trashcans 
near tte exit'*). Tte writer also slmws a willingness 
to amsider smne loss of privileges to solve the 
pn^lem (a shoitened lunch period, cancellatim of 
activities). The ttK)roughne£s of tte writer's thinking 
OMnbined with the reasonable UHie of the essay 
create a convincing argument for the vmter's 
solutions to die problem. A lack of elaboration and 
develqnnent keeps this essay in tte midrange. 

LowAchievemeL^ 

Dear Mr. Lucklow, 

I readyour letter and its real sad. That your 
kids is messin^ ^ there own property. They should 
trytobenea^, a oushofdd start taking away their 
privileges like no P£.Just work. And no lunch 
break. Just cfier tiiey eat go in class and work. 

This essay represents a paper scored in ti^ low 
range. The vmter ctoes show crvne awareness of Uie 
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teeder. He dSiso provides a minimal description of 
tiie pi^ern* Al&oug^ tt^ essay lacto a i^I 
meni, tte writer suggests a possible sduticm C'stait 
taking sway jsivitegcs*') with a few siq?porting 
ctetaQs. The essay is very idKHt and cooudns some 
problems in ccmveniicxis which ai^ distracting to tiie 
rea&r. 

Published Example of Problem Solution 

Abraham Lincoln: A Utter to His S^ep-Brother^ 
December 24. 1848 

Dear Johnston: 

Your request for eighty doilars, 1 do not think it 
best to comply with now. At the various times when I 
have kelpedyou a little, you have said to me, '^e 
can get along very well now," but in a very short 
time I find you in the same difficulty again. 

Now this can onty happen by some defect in 
your conduct. What that defect is, I think I know. 
You are not lazy, and still you are an idler. I doubt 
whether since I sm9 you, you luxve done a good 
whole da^s work, in any one day. You do not have 
very much to work, and still you do not work much, 
merely because it does not seem to you that you 
could get much for it. 

This habit cf uselessly wasting time is the whole 
difficulty; it is vastfy important to you, and stUl 
more so to your children, that you should break this 
habit It is more important to Aem, because they 
have longer to live, and can keep out of an idle habit 
before they are in it, easier than they can get out 
<^r they are in. 

You are now in needofscmte ready money: and 
what I propose is dmt yon shall go to work, tooth 
and no: \ * for somebody 'to will give you money 
for it. 

Let father and your boys take charge qfyour 
things at home-prepare for a crop, and make the 
crop, and you go to work for the best money wages, 
or in discharge <^any debt you owe, that you can 
get. And to secure you a fair reward for your labor, 
I now promise you that for every dollar you will, 
between ihL^ and the first cfMcy, get for your own 
labor ei^r in money or in your own indebtedness, I 
will then gtveyou one other doUar. 

By this, tfyou hire yourself at ten dollars a 
month, frm me you will get ten more, making 
twenty dollars a month for your work. In this, I do 



^The Collected Works <^Abr;Aam Utxoln. New Brunswick, 
NX: Rutgers UmvCTiQr Piress, 1953, pp. 15-16. 



not mean you shall go off to St. Louts, or die lead 
mines, or the goldmines, in Caltfomia, but I mean 
for you to go at it for the best wages you ^an get 
close to hon^-in Coles County. 

Now if you will do this, you will soon be out of 
debt, and what is b^^, yon will have a habit that 
will keqpyou^om getting in debt again. But If I 
should now clear you out, next year you will be Just 
as deep in as ever. Vou s^ you wotdd almost give 
your place in Heaven for $70 or $80. Then yo^4 
value your place in Heaven very cheaply, for I am 
bwreyou canwidi the cfferlmakeyou get tiie 
se\*^nty or eighty dollars for four or five mon^' 
work. You say I furnish you the money you will 
deed mc the land, and ffyou don* t pay the money 
bt^k,you will deliver possession-Nonsense! Ifyou 
can't now live with the land, how will you f en live 
withom it? You have ct'-Hxys been kind to me, and I 
do not now mean to beurddndtoyou. On the 
contrary, ifyou will butfoilow my advice, yon will 
find it wonh more than eight times eighty dollars to 
you. 

Affectionately, 
Your brother, 
A. Lincoln 

Readings in Problem Solution 

Prd>lem soiuti(m is a ptactical type of writing 
and may be fo^d in many rescHirces readily avail- 
able iii the classroom, including tte following: 

• Newspaper and magazine editorials and 
articles 

• Spcectes. especially campaign speeches 

• Government and tmsiness pixqx^als 

HctUsiai chas^icters who face pn^lems provide 
many ideas for problem soluticm essayc. Stuctems 
could discuss characters' proldems aiHl pn^)ose 
soluti(ms in their own writing. The folk>wing 
literary works are suitable for use widi problem 
solution: 

♦Bra&s. PoUy S. Queen Eleanor: Independent 
Spirit qfdie Medieval World: A Biography of 
Eleanor qfAqultane. New York: Harper and 
Row Junior Boc^ Qfmp, 1983. 

*Bnx&8. Bmce. The Moves Make the Man. New 
York: Harper and Rcw Junior Bo(^ Gnmpt 
1934. 

*Bumford, SMa. The Incredible Journey. New 
Yoric: Bantam Ba&s. Inc.. 1977. 
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♦Cleaver, Vera, and Bill aeavcr Where the UUes 
Bhom. New Yoik: Haiper aiKl Row Junior 
Books Group, 1969, 

♦Frank, Arae, Anne Frank: The Diary cfa Young 
Girl. New Ycnk: DouWeday and Co,, 3nc, 196T 

♦George. Jean C Julie oftiie Waives. New Yoik: 
Haiper and Row Jmdor Bodks Gioup, 197Z 

♦Hamilton >^rgini&« Junius Over Far. New Yoric: 
Harpei and Row PaUisMns Co., Inc., 1985. 

♦Harris, Jacqueline. Martin Luthei Kfng, Jr. New 
York: Franklin Watts, Inc, 1983. 

♦HintOT, E. The Outsiders. New York: Dell Publidi- 
ingCo., Inc., 19^6. 

♦Kefler, Helen. The Story of My Ufe. New York: 
Doubleday and Co., Inc., 1954. 

♦Kennedy, Jdhn F. Profiles in Courage. New Yoric: 
Harper and Row Publishingr Inc., 1983. 

tlipsyte, Robert The Contender. New Yo±: 
Haiper and Row Juni'^r Bodes Group, 1967. 

♦Taylor, Mildred Roll of Thunder, Hear My Cty. 
New Yoik: Bantam Books, Inc., 1978. 

♦Tolkien, J.R.F ,The Hobbit. Bo >n: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1937. 



♦Twain, Mart The Princj and Ae Pauper. New 
York: Mstoxra Puldishing Co., loc., 1964. 

♦Wclis, ki O. War of the Worlds. New Yoik: 
Ainnoot PutdisMng Co., Inc*, 1964. 

Hie Mowing sbcHt stories are often foui^ xu 
dsli&-grade antholo^es: 

Bryan, C.D3. "^So Much Un&imess of Things" 

dekhov, Antoa •Hie Bet" 

♦C nneil, RidianL **Tht Most Dangerous Game," in 
Tales of Fear and Frightening Phenomena. 
Edited by Helen Eckc Ne^ * York: Lodestar 
Bodes, 1982. 

"£>iy, O. **rhe RansOTi of Rea Chief 

Hughes, LangstOQ« '"Thank Yoi Ma'am** 

Hugo, \actor. **The Bishop's C^eirScks" 

♦Poe, Edgar Allea 'The Cade of Amcmtillado,'' in 
Great Short Works cf Edgar Alien Foe. Edited 
by J. R. TbcHnpscm. New York: Harper and Row 
Publishing Co., Inc., 1970. 

Stockt(m, Fiant *Tlie Lady .he Tiger" 



tListed in Recommended Readings in Uurature: Kinder- 
garten Through Grade Eight. Sacian^to: Califcmiia 
Stase Dqmrti^tof Educatioo, 1986. 




♦Liseed m Recommended Readings in Literature: Kinder- 
garten Through Grade Eight (Anm^ated editi(»)). Sacra- 
mento: California State I^partme&t of Educati<m, 1988. 
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Rhetorical Effectiveness Scoring Guide for 

Problem Solution 



Promi^ for im))dem scdmion itquiic writers to 
ccmviiK)^ q>ecific leaders of die serious 
piocdem and the feasit^ty of a s(dutioQ (pt solu* 
ti(m) fiMTtfae proUem. Hds requiiement makes 
ptoldem s(dutioQ essentially aigumentative or 
p^suasive. A oompiex type of writing, {HX)blem 
solution invdves several dive^^i^ writing strate* 
gies— definitioQt descriptioG, aaecdotet causes 
lesuItSt examfdest or statistics— but its central strat* 
egy is axgument Writing a pcoidem s(dutioQ is a 
comi^ mi diaUenging asdgnment fw students in 
grade However, the assignment has the ad- 
vantage of enabling students to idy on personal 
experience content All prom^ invite studentii 
to piopose asdution fen* a community, sdKxd, or 
pe^mal problem. Because proUem solutim idi^ 
m personal e7q)ericQce and ioformaticxi, it provides 
students in grade ei^ widi an SKx:essible introduce 
ticm to set.^ous argumentative writing. 

Writers maintain focus by identifying or 
defining a problem ami asseiting a sotutic^i to it The 
identification and assertion provide the twin theses 
of i»6idem sdution essays. Ite writer's attitude 
toward the problem ai^ solution, along with tte 
writer's continual awareness of readers* needs, helps 
tl^ writer maintain focus. Writers mganize problem 
solution essays by presenting the problem c^r- 
ently, descriMng the solution cleariy, and tli^ 
shrewdly ^quencing reasons f(^ readers to support 
the sduticms. For dH)^ reasMs to be c(Bivincing, 
writers must sujqxHt ihsm with careful arguments. 

Score Pdat 6— Exceptional Achkvmenl 

Readers. The beginning engages rea^rs * 
interest, scnnethnes by stressing die importance of 

problem^ Writer is carefid to define identify 
the situatkm and the ^ped&c jffvtolan to be solved. 
Writer may begin by ur^matizing the pn^lem but 
will evenmally refer to te^re mid state tte pn^ 
lem. 

Writer continues to te aware of readers through- 
out essay, peifa^ referring to them directly, 
ackrK>wled^ng thdr objectifflis or reservati(ms, or 
trying to enlist thdr support This awareness of 
re^'ders is exjmssed hi a natural, even graceful, way. 
Writer seems to understand fuUy that particular 
reacters must be ccmvmced tte problem is sericms 



anddiatih^reaikrs mustbeconWncedtotake 
action to SGlve it 

Writer may scc^snmodate readers in any of the 
following ways: 

« Addresshig readers directty 

• Considering alternative soluticms rea<ters 
may favor 

« Acknowledging readers* objections to 
pnc^>osed solutions 

• Appealing to shared interests or onimi(m 
goals 

• Inviting readers to improve writer's solu* 
tions or to suggest tiidr own 

• Ackrwwledging readers* experience or 
expertise 

• Assuring reacters tiiey really can solve the 
prc^lem 

• EncMiragbig readers to take die first stq) 
toward sdving the pnrfdem 

Writer may ccHiclude by vn^ng readers to take 
acti(xu askhig for tiieir support, tna^dng a 1^ 
ai^yeal, restating soluticms, restating consequerux^ 
of failing to solve die prcAlem, or thanking readers 
for anticipated coc^rati<Hi or action. 

Problem. Writer presents tiie problem fully so 
diat readers will understand d^ nature and serious- 
ness of d^ problem. 

Such strategies iie following are available to 
vmters for presenting a problem: 

SlK>wing that die pn^em really exists and 
is serious 

Sketching die history of die iMoblem: how it 
came abouc, bow it developed 

Exploring reas(^ why d^ problem contin- 
ues to be a problem: what sustains it 

Giving specific examples of die problem or 
relathig anec(k^ diat illustraie die pn^em 

Qmiparing this pn^lem wid^ <^r 
problems to hdp rea^fers urulerstand die 
nature arul seri(nisness of the problem 

IMscussing die pres^ unf(»tunate omse- 
quences of the problem, the immediate 
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effects of the proi^, or tfie results of the 
piobkm 

• Discussing flie long-range OMsequcnccs of 
failing to solve tbc im>Uem 

Solution. Writer offers cae or more solutions to 
the pn)Uem. Depending on Oie imldc^ 
atioQt wdter may offer iq;)ecific, definite sedations or 
suggest tentative scduticms in an cxftomxy way* 
Writer may list seveial sdutionSt 8t least (xse of 

is developed dabcHated fully* Die writer 
makes a convindng argument fcH* at least (H)e 
solution* Neariy all the six^pdnt essays aigue for 
mcHe than one solution* 

When writers aigue foi their proposed soluti(^, 
they may use strategies like these: 

• Assuring le^rs ^ soluticm really will 
solve tte problem 

• Saying the solution will not cost too much 

• S&ying tiiie solution win take too long 

• Claiming the soluticm is n(K too difficult to 
implement 

• Minimizing any ^Mi^r i^garive conse* 
queiK:es of the soluticm 

• Showing readers tow to get started on the 
solution 

• Stressing the general benefits of the soluticm 
for all (so as iK)t to seem self-serving) 

• Outlining st^ in carrying mi the solution 

• MenticHiing and dismissing alternative 
soluti(ms 

• Weighing and accepting or including 
altemarive soluricns 

• Menti(»iing reacters* possible objecticKis to 
tl^scdutioQ 

The solutions shcwld reflect the write»-'s 
thmi^itful commitm^ to solving the prol^ a. 
his or her insi^ into what readers will ami w^^' rict 
do in supporting and carrying out a soluticm* 

Proposals may be ironic <^ humorous. Scorers 
stKnild consult table leader about sudi pn^x)sals. 

Score Point 5— Ctrnimendable Achkvanent 

Readers. A five-point essay reflects readers' 
ccKicems bit may lack tte c(»isistent focus on 
re^rs of a six-point essay. 

Problem. A five-point essay may ictentify and 
descrite thr. im)blera in a way aHWOpriate to the 
intOKled audience tmt may ikh do so as elaborately 
and imaginatively as a ^-point essay. 



Sclution. A five-pdnt essay offers at lea^ one 
relevant, well*»aigaed scdution to the im>t^m* Ibe 
l)est argun^ fw any scdutioa in a five-pdnt 
essay may lack the logic and cohereiK:e of a six- 
pdnt essay. 

A fivei)dnt essay is ai£^ging, eneigetic, and 
cravincing* It ladks only ttie balance and f^ of a 
^*{)oint essay* 

So^re Pirfat 4— Adequate Acbievemait 

Readers. Readers may be mentiooed at the 
beginning but are usually not refened to again until 
the conclusion* Concern with leaders is noi as 
evident as in a five-pdnt or six-pdnt essay. 

Problem. Writer identifies a protto atKi 
discusses it at least briefly* 

Solution. A four-point essay will offer at least 
me moderately developed lo^cal soluticm* S(duti(m 
will be relevant to the problem* 

Seme fbur-pdnt essays may be quite aogaging 
or omvincing. Others may be matter of fact, not 
suiprising or not especially omvincing. 

SoH-e Point 3— Some Evidence of Achievement 

Readers. Readers may be menrioned but are 
seldc»n accommodated* 

Problem. A three-point essajr identifies a 
problem. 

Solution. Writer may list several relevant solu- 
ticms, but at least soluticm will be (fevelq)ed 
minimally. E say may seem perfunctory, flat, or 
hurried* 

Score Point 2*-Llm!ted Evidence of Acbievment 

Readers. Readers may not be mmticH^ at all, 
bu! essay will seem appropriate to tte designated 

readen:*. 

Problem. Writer menticms a problem. May 
assume tiie reader kiK)ws tte purpose of the letter or 
essay. 

Solution. Writer merely lists solutions without 
suppa or argument Skduticm will seem ^^levant to 
ti^ prc^lem. Even thc^gh a two-p(^ e^^y is not 
develc^, it is usually cc^^rent A two-pcnnt essay 
contains littie or no argument 

Score Point l-^Minimal Evidence of Achieyement 
Writer on tcplc. 

Readers. Writer indicates littie or no sense of 
reacfers* concerns* Could be written for any readers. 

Problem. Problem may be difficult to i ientify . 

Solution. Writer may not offer a soluticHi or 
mentions a solution that (bes not seem relevant or 
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Grade Eight Writing Guide: 

Autobiographical Incident 



WitUn the types of wiiting tested by CAP 
in grade ei^ autobiogiBpkical iodcSent occupies a 
cemral positioa Because autoUc^r^cal inddem 
focuses OQ a paitiojlarevem in tte width's Iife,tfiis 
type of writing can be !te staiting pGim for the oc^ 
seven typoz of writing. That is, peisonal ejq)erience 
becomes a rich souice fcx story, provides an in* 
filmed pdnt of view fm firsdiand biogr^y and 
cbsenskoR, and creates a reservoir of spedfic 
suppoiting ideas for :^)ecuIation about causes or 
effects, evaluation, repcm of informadcHi, and 
proUem sdutioa 

Importance of Autob!ogra{^ical Inddent 

Wc have all experienced the sudden "ogniticm 
of cnuselves ii; tlie self-<lisdosujne of oth We 
recognize the universality of human cxpci i<?nce 
from reading alxmt indctents in odiers* lives; and wc 
find comfort, humor, and revclatiOT in those shared 
experiences. 

Since dg^^h graders are at tl^ threshold of 
recognizing th. similarities in thdr own lives and 
the lives of otters, autobiographical inddent is an 
ideal type of writing for this grade Icvd- In autobio- 
graphical irKHdent writers tell a story from didr 
personal experiences. Besides narrating an indctent, 
writers tell rea<ktrs what it has meant to them and 
disdose tte autobiogra{^cal significance of the 
inddent TtiUS, while this type of writing draws on 
students* natural storytelling skills, it also helps 
them to gaL^ perspective on their personal experi - 
cnces and find the form and words with which to 
share this understarJing with odiers. 

Autobicgraj^i al inddent prepares students to 
do other types of writing. As students realize the 
validity of their own experiences, they can use those 
inddents as persuasive evidence in sunx)rt of thdr 
ideas. Some of the most omvirudng expository 
essays are thc^ that draw csi persmal experience to 
support and devdc^ ger^ralizaticxis. In fiction the 
ideas for stories arnS characters are often found in 
oi^*s own experiences, A^ studcrus learn to use 
their own lives and flidr daily experiences as 
resources, all their writing will be enriched. 



CbsTXtsaristicA of Autobiographical Inddent 

Infcmnation about the cha: .::teristics of an 
autobiographical inddent may be of help to fte 
teacher when students art^ w(Hking with dial Idnd 
of writing. Tbc informatioQ can serve as a focus for 
dassxxxn discusdons and as a guide for students 
when ^y are revidng their papers. Information 
about the characteristics follows. 

Incident 

The writer narrates a story that moves toward 
tlie central inddent The writer tells readers what 
they need to know to uruJerstarKi hq3per)ed and 
why itis signifix^ant A list of sraie of the strategies 
the writer may use follows. 

• Naming (spedfic names of pec^le w 
abjecis, quantities or numbers) 

• Visual details of scene, objects, a*- people 
(size- colors, shq)es, features, or dress) 



Writing Team 

Loyal Carioo 
San Diego City Unified School District 
San Diego, California 

Joe Lawrence 
Rio Americano High School 
San Juan Unified School District 
Sacramento, California 

Barbara Millcr-Souviney 
CX\lce of the San Diego County 
Superintendent of Schools 
San Diego, Califomia 

Carol Tateishi 
Ross Elementary School 
Ross Elementary School District 
Ross, Califomia 

Fmn Claggett EdiiCH* and Consultant 
Forestville, Califwnia 

Charles Cooper, Consultant 
University of CalifcKnia, San Diego 
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bad itt d»iis» ctf ^ feidikm 

• Padng 

• CxmipaiisGQ or contrast 
Contest 

Tte wxiier lo^tes tbe Incidem in a pai^^ 
soling by cxieming tte 

and events. By d^aSiirdevsstt^ tiac ^a^do^ 
ti^ impcmsi^ of liie ii^dsst 



Tt^ essay reveals ^^y the incident impcnr- 
tarn to tiie wdier Ttds dgoificai^ cso be 
imi^or staled If ilie significaace is imi^k^ 
will be aifiai:^ tt> ^ tedder* It be stared in ti^ 
wiiter'a instil at ^ &!!€ iiKddem <»* ^ 
lefiec^iia^ fiom ^ writer's IH^^^ 

V<^asMl Style 

The au^KQtic vdce is of coi^em in autt^o- 
graj&ical ii^idas becasse it leveals the writer's 
persooality as wdlas &e wri^s ^titude toward 
the indd^ Vdce is in wri&ig w^ 
gestoie, asid peisraafi^ are in di6 {^i^ 
dKKssing wc^ cy^SSt and d^dls, tl^ writer 
eooveys a of ^ in ti^ esss^* 

A!^^ £t is to Vxk at diaracter- 
iatics sqiaiate^ (kriflg the ^yi^ of a i^ece 
writing, ir is imj^mam ^ ie^^ ti^ 
mindt rsoQgnlzii^ that 

i^^e ^ d^ dHi^dc^ (^a ^l^lfi^ evem in a 
perl's life. 

An Ei^n^lary Sto^t E^y 

Hie sti^km vibo mc^ ^ fc^owing ess^ was 
a^ed {0 wriie ^Kmt tiow gome evcm di^^ 
^iectloQ of a ^y; ti^ sti;^u was ^ descmbe 
d:^ evem aiKl ex]^ain its impsa cathe writer^ 



essay is ft:U»e^pi^ t^^ 



^O^^0l^^topagi$7ipleiase" Mrs. 



■ ■ ' There 




council ^i^^^^' my)^^^ 

CGtf^£U40P^^ 

andone.cfjmjt^^kt^ aJ^S/ p^^M^(p0 

Hal. tim^ orM tm^f^ih:as^t$e^ B^t 

place. Whrnare the rm&sf'^Mja^ 

to a ir<^, trying w cc&w; 

qffke infrontcfme^be^sd^tig cs^fordmr 

ing. 'Itfui.Icm'tgo^ough;^^ 



Ttt ask him," she rqpUed decistvefy as she 
bomdcd into his cffice. 



'Whomn?*' 

He paissedqfmnentptaldng his hands out cf his 
pockets. His eyes U^sed past me as he si^fy 
sta^^The^."* 

Before I knm it, we were back in ^ Mi, 
heading for the ba^hroo^u Jfustas m were abn(^ to 
ourd^rMont Justs^s oi^og^^^sswhowe had 
to imp ima-Mis^ Hal, andA^,t0r can^gn 
manager. Af^beBowed, 'WkowQH?*' AUHoUghl 
had the fakest smile ever plastered on my face, they 



did nptget^cluCr Transition w surprise and 



^^'^ ^ cmgramla$i(ms,** I answered in a 
highi^s^ voice. 



MlmiSkedbfid^i^ 
dcwmstiMnCc^^^ voke asme on AeUmd- 
:^eiii^.-Coi0ati^^ owr 
ne^presidiMa^xide^^ Everyone in my 

class turned h look at me. 

My tipSiOi^kmgh barefy visibie, were trentbUng 



asisatapwn.mn^stqss^^ I 
pu^udinyhci^^ ffpj^facehop^to con- 



WkyMiiu^^hay IgiH^tpgeta 
(trint MS^^Mmis rny:^xuse,tmt / y^^anted to 
hide tiie teiso'^atwas tdckiing d^rinyface. On 
mywcr/toAej^owMn^Ste%'ecmem^ 

*7 dumghtyou gave the ^eech at the 
assmbty last week, and I &ink ym wcndd have 
made a good president, too."" I looked iq} at kirn in 
disbeUif. 

"Thanks/" I mumbled ^/^th a sUght smile. As I 
was bending over to get my drink, Ri came up to 
me. 

"Are you ok^^? Do you need some hefy?** 
T mail right,** I relied, but now a Mgger 
mdle spread over my vi^yole face. ''i&}n*tneedto 
cry over tMs,** ! thought and sat back down at my 
desL ^'Mwi^ and Hal are giAng to be avery quali- 
fied team. New I don* thcve to plan out and attend 
student cmmcil meetings.** But ^ much as I tried to 
convince myse^ 0iat I di^ t care, I was on^ ha^ 
listening. Yet that ymi^firstt^ I realixed that 
smteUmes in die time <f deep^ need, unexpected 
fiiehps cm cheer you i^&e most. 



One ^E^it's Writing Wocess 
PrewH^ for 8 Sped! 

^cle^iii^ ^l^dipe to ^^la^ 




^ J to ci^ Use dma mi 
' " ' y, weie c^eicd during 



o 




'^oum^g^^^ 
Ttfidcmdl^^^ 

Core!^k:€^^^;;wh^^ ^ 

residpi?Mh^^ 

through '^.^0B^^ 

eUcticitshii^l^e^^ 

HaLThefirn^^i^^ 

hid beenA^^twjom^^ 

in thetr^i^.W &ifi^^ 

resuJistlsj^^ to a wa& bmg calm, cool 

anda^^ted.^ 

JtnkwsIkedintoMr. Cor^sc^zsa^g, 
"WioWon?*" 

Ilteboiys,** he simply sti^d. 

Just as iina and I futrrkil^ j^^ his 
<^e, guhswhohMioi^ 
lowing.'Wsoimn?** Mqrk^Hala^ 
campaign manager, An^. AWmgh f p^^cSiMy had 
thefakm sndle ever on my face, Uiey stiU did not 
get the clue. 

"fou did, and congratulattons,** I relied, in a 
high squeaky vdce. 

My ^ were downcast as I slowfy and me- 
thodicalfy walked into class. Just as we entered, Mr. 
Core/s v^Hce cme m the Umdspeoker. "Qmgratu- 
lotions to M&rKoMHtkitH^^ 
and Vice PreMem.**' Everyone in rny clm &smed 
to look at nu^. My Up ai^c^gh it wisg l^r^ viable 
wasV '^''^^ ""^ 
ati 



gotiq^togtsa dri^^w^iSt^ to 
me saying, 7 ^J^g^you d^ speech and 
ycuvk^hdvem^di^i I 
stared updiidm in^ls^U^J 

'ThatAs,** I tfukibkd, a sltght smiie. 

As ! was bending aver to s& a Sink^ Ed came 
up to me saying ^Doyouneed sme he^?** 

' 'Fm <M^,** IrqfiWd^^^ a bigger 
smile waspresemon my fitce. That was the first day 
IreaUzedihatmss^^ecM 
deepest time cfne^, can cheer you ig*t!iemcsi. 



Re^nse and Revii^n 

The wnier talked with a parmer to geoerale 
ideas £^ revising this e^y. Soo^ of Ae questioQS 
ai^ tte pam^*s ieqp(H2ses Mow: 

Stucfeift Re^Kose Guide 

Q: WkatdoyeuBkebestsbautthiip^r? 

A: I UkedwhatI learned (dfoutyou. I didn't 
know hew yc^ feU that w{^^idho^m^ 
the election meant toyoiL 

Q: Does &e banning of ihe paper get your 
iniefsst? What would be a d^erent way to 
begin? 

A: I like the you start with comersaUon; 
but tfyou didn't go to our school, just Aat 
one se^itencc might not make much sense. 
Also,you can' treaify tell that you' re 
worried or onyMng. Why don't you show 
how you feel more? 

Q: Is&estorycoiPplete? Are (here any gaps 
in the k wr^n?? 

A: The parf about the elections is really 

cof^iising. You have to explain the time and 
wb^s going on. 

Q: Whca parts need to be developed more? 

A: The elecUonstifffor sure. Maybe more 
about your feelings when ycu and Tina are 
going down the had to Mr, Core/s office. 
Also, when you come back to claso it 5e<ms 
you were more sad and upset than > ou show 
in your story. You could describe Mark. 
Hal. and Andy more. Maybe Steve and Ed 
too. 

Q: Where are parts where more specific detail 
arz needed m help you picture the scene 
and people? 

A: Same answer asfor number three. B'it I 
think you need to show your feelings more 
than 0ie people and scene. 

Q: Are there ds^^^ at detract from the 
focjsoft&e story? 

A: Not really. But die election sti^ slaws you 
dawn. 

Q: Do you understated ike significance of tI.iS 
incident in writer's Ufe? 

A: You really s(^ it exactly the end. 



N«w Draft 

After coQsi<toing the leqpOGses fnsn 
pamientsviisgate^cqi^^ "eadier 
and fe^dhi±]g dae in^^ made levi* 

sios» byo^&OB^^ 

tioa of the elecdOQ pyij^Dseful sdection 

of de^ to ^o?ir peofSe irid sceii^ (JSsr final draft 
sppem eadier as the ex^j^aty student essay*) 

Re^;»^e asd Rev^kffi 

As you csi see in dse final diaft <^^Ui^?q$ected 
Frient^** itspoe^ cm be^ stodes^ S9e didr 
in a new pei^tctiv^ b^n to de/dop a s^e €i 
aM^oe— a ssise ^commin^caai^g^^ a 
leatfef. Inde^ek^ping g;^^ 
ycKi wsbt to coa^der your (mi txppih^BS for 
ti^ assignm^ d» mamrity 
tevel of expeiiei^in wdiidng widi a le^oa 
process. E'^^p^eoced le^Msi^^ w£Q need 
little guilai^ ^ ti^BOirs^^ thdr es^ l»it 
iK>vice3 u ill s^^nn^^ate 
them ^ar^ Ibe fdtowingsuggesdix^ 
essays may be bdpiul as you dev^top your own ^ 
guid^ for specific assignments* 

Revisicm Quick: 

1. Does t!^ beginning of die story c^^uie>iour 
ifl^rest? What would be a different way to 
begin? 

2. Whoi5dieaudie2K^fortMsessdy?Eowdoycm 
know? 

3 What strate^esd^d die writer use to relate the 
incicknt? 

4. Are ti^dstals which ^traafinxLi die main 
ft>cusofd^essay?If sOtdtean example* 

5. Indicate any places where more i^cular 
in^im^cm (»r (fetmis are i^edcd to help you 
picture die scezu) ax^ tl^ peq^le* 

6. Is dialogue effccdvely used? If nm, show d^ 
writer places to use di3k}gi^* 

7. Do you uiKjbrrtand die significance of this 
indd^ in tb& waiter's life? What is it? 

By participating in r^ponse groups, stadents 
come 20 xn^Ts^tand d^ dia]racterisdcs of au^o- 
Srafddcal iiid(^ StUiSems learn to uiK2emaiKl 
tlK^ (^saracterisiias as they wrife and e)qK»imem 
with leadets, a process di^ can rnly lead to fc^ter 
waiting. Tlie CAP sccHirg: ^ further suKMHtd^ 
relad(m^ f^twcend:. charscterist^ of ^dfic 
typescf wiJ^^ aiddiestudsttre^Km^gz^p 



qui^oQS. (Hie soaring guide for ^^utol^graptdcal 

Cl^room WritEng Assignm^ts 

M wiiti23g assigssoests ^KMJld aiise nax^^ 
out of ti^ canicnilim An exaxzq^e of tow t!^ 
?&ad!ng <ai mttotiogr^^ nd^ 

Atii)econctQ^oa(^dnas^^!xm^i& ^di 
e&di studem m insSvicb^^Hy selected ams^- 
c^raphy^ diosen because of socne i0&rcst tiiat 
auiixjr aiKi student shaxe, the ^cb^ asks eadi 
studem to setea ooe ixKidem in <i;)e life of &e 
amiM^. Students fixad sudh passages and, in paiiSt 
idiiDPe tbe incidents rea(£ng aloud stuc^^ 
&en d^are with each other expeiiaKe^ in &eir own 
fives ^ in same way axe rccall^ by the i^issages 
in the books. 

Ftilowiog flie sharing, tt^ teacher eptaua^ 
the class ^ de:en2in^ &e diaracteristics of autx^ 
gr^^cal inddcnt students discuss imnttent* 
significs!K:e of event* cofitext, vdce, aid style, tte 
tead^asl:s^u(tentsf(?exan "SesfnHn^ieirown 
aulhcm' vfc^ 

Prewriting: Stu^.ent3aiemx»Kragedtotinnk 
dieir own writing by fidlowin^ diiecticms sudi 
as tfiese: 

o Describe^tfae iiHddem ym ^ecied 

i- 

^ What was the impostan;;e of tr& ^xndei^ to 
tl^ author? (rt*^ the imp(Htance stated o: 
implkd?) 

• Li^ (K^CH* two events in your own life Aat 
reefing this iiKdd^ su^sted to yon. 

« CMter or wri^ iniefiy abmst eadi event 
yoc2 liste4 iK)dn^ -'^et^ axK! stating ^ 
inip(Hta!K:e of the event for you« 

Tte sbidems develt^ their mM draA"? 
ll^y< (HilinudUy^liaietho^ drafts wi&dier* 
imxt!^(»*wi&alaxgerte^po9£^group. l^uden^s 
gsierBte and respond to ^is^iom that will help 
ibem (kveh^ a stjxs^ auti Mogi^Mcal ii»d(tent 

Some cpd£mfotpahM6n$ym^Sj^ autobio- 
grai^cal indk!tems indiKie die fi^low^ 

« Studet^jdnothorr^ponsegrc^aiKl 
leadtl^autcHogFS^cal irr^d^stoeach 
oi&er. 

« Tte teacter cdlects ^ essays and sJlects 
passages fiosn each to read to die dass. 



• Members of ti^classexdian£^^^^ essays* 
with xn^beis of another dass ddng a 
similar sssigmnent; student commr^in 
writing to each (»igin&l writer aboia die 
iiKideia. 

• H^dasspul^ishesadassbook&aturi'iig 
didr autoi^ogr^^cal inddents. 

This s^uecM of ^rat^es« just Goe po^t^ 
scoiario, is appiqdate in subjects aooss &fi 
curriculum. Sam{^ assigrmients fic^^eral su 
matt^aie^fcdl^. 

CAP \^ riting Pron^ Fwmst 

The writing prompts used ^ Cafinnnia 
Assessn^Psogram aidinchded as examjdes in 
tlie CAP writmg gdd^ are c^gani2ed iiito two 
sections: the writing situadoQ and directioa^ for 
writing. Tte writing dtua&m cootaiiss [rewriting 
infimatioa and dif^tives dedgE!ed to modvate 
stu^nts to think about ti^ assigimscnL In tl!is 
sectism ^Q^i^ are i^q^iied d^ ^sedSc assign* 
matt dial fi[Skyws in ti^ (Hrectloss w^^^ 
dirpcdcms for wridng, students are given ^)ecific 
instructic^ regarcfing the assigmnoit i&!e!% u^c, 
arni audience. 
Exsmides: 



j Laag oage Arts 

Memo^ble Iruddem 

Writing Stiuation: Your Engti^ class is putting 
together a |Ho|ect abou: incUknts that individual 
cla^ memters have e?[perietH:ed atsdxKd* Ih^ of 
a memt^r^ indctent diat you wc^ like &> iiK^lude 
in this dass cdlectkHL It mi^ be an ir^(^ dutt 
m ade ymi fed a sen^ of belongisig at sctoc^, a 
fimny situatixm, an ^nt^rm^ing cs^, any iiK:i- 
dent Uiat is menw^aMe to you. 

Directions for Writi^, Write alK»:t an inddent 
that you have e^qsex^iced at ^:htxiL Ihin^ 
{XHnsider incli^ what was invdved, the 
pe(^ arK! surrcmi^&rsgs looiced like, exacdy 

tomakeyourrer ^rs, your d&ss!nates, and your 
tead^r understand why diis pardodar event is 
memorable. 



AutdMograptiScal Incident IX-5 



Studem Govtnmi^ EtectkMis 

Wfitittg Simatic^ Studsit gownmeat is a 
of iBiddte sdsxi bi^ scb^ 
a time a sdaod e)e(^ wa^^^ 

c«mipaigQing was imiisaal^ 

Directions for Writing: Wnte^j^jout c« paiticu- 
Isr etectton e:q)efi^)ce in Modern ^ 
es^y win be isKduded in "mcdin rn^sH^^'' a 

leisdoa Try tt> kt your K^aders lax)w ^ 
inddait is n^(»aUe important tu you* 




Writing Situadon: Yrar sdence class is going 
cm a field U^. YcKir te£u:ker asks all mmb^ of 
your class to keq^ journals of your experiences so 
that y<Hi win leam to <^rvc carefully aiKi pay 
attention to &s SQ^altest (fetail^. 

Directions for V/ridng: Write ab(»Jt rae incicfcnt 
&at you lecon^ in your ^}umal cm t}» field trip. 
Whaiba{^)ei^? Why wasitimiM:mani? Howdidit 
afSectyou? Be sure to inducfe^x^gli details to 
make the iiKddent clear to somecH^ iKH in yew 
class. 

HistG?y-Sodal Science 

p 

Standing Up for Your Beliefs 

Writing Situation: In yoar tisto^y ciass, you an. 
studying histcmcai figures wto l^e taken a stnmg 
staiHi ftK* CH* against a priiu:i{^ an ind(^ 

Your te^^ bas assigned ycmr class to write 
essays abcmiaan/ g^^^feryourbeiiefe.'niese 
essays wiC be sulHzJoed es ^stries in a sdK)olwi 
ccs^sst Tbc essj^ foe imid^be^ 
sc^iodlmwspis^. 

Directions for Writir^i Write an e^^ about a 
qpedfic time wb^ you stood t^ for sometfiing you 
bdievedin. 



Wriie about &e inddent itself, tM>w h devd* 
opsdf mi how you b^me luaively invoived (An 
imadecft is an evott th^ occuis in a few mip^, a 
fewhoux8tOrpeifaa|»inaday.) Be^toktybur 
readeis toiow bow you fdt at tte time si^ how you 
feelabcmtitnow. 




FrifiiKisRmsver 

Writing SitJSL ]on: In y(^Eng|i^ class, you 
have been readily sttHies and poems about friends* 
Friends have ailways been imix^tapt^ even b»xg 
ago as in ihe first ceotury B.C inCbMa. A p^^ 
^^hc^ name has beoi lost wn^ tiiis pomi in wMdi 
he she (te^^ribes taking an oath CH* i^osDise of 
fitemiship. 

Oath (ff Friendship 

Shangyal 

IviHsnttobeyowrfriend 

For ever and ever without i^eak or decay. 

WkenthehBls are all fiat 

And rivers are all dry» 

Whek^ i * tightens and thunders in winter, 

it rains and snows in summer. 
When Heaven and Earth mingle-- 
Not till then will I part from youJ 

After your class talks alK)ut how imp(Htant 
friends are, your tead^r a^ you to write about an 
incident in your own life when a friesKi was impcr- 
tant Think abmtt an iiK^ident a friend was 
im;K>rtant to you« U miglu have been an incident 
wi^n (H» of you Mped the od^r (H* a rime when 
scmiething ymi ejq)eriaH:ed ma(fe you realize iKi^ 
important fiiemi^ is. Peihai^ like the writer of 
the poem •*Oath of Frimfeh^/' y<w to(& an oarii of 
firieiuiship after a particular iiKi(b»iL 

Directions for Writing: Write alwtt a time wl^ 
^methhig hs^^^ied th^ in^ you realize how 
impostant a fiieiKlis toyoi. You win be Glaring 
ymireosay with your c^^tssna^^ and your teacher. 
hKdude in your essay tie thhigs that win let your 
ztadeiB kiK>w what bspj^s^ wiK> was hn^tdved. 



^"Oafli of Friendship,'* in Translations pocn thf Chinese, 
Ttemhied by AsHm Waisy. New Yoik: Alfred A. Knopf; loc^ 
1941, ^ 32, Used withpisnnkska 



Slid any of die sm&n details tim made tfie ii^ 

tiie dsama smd Use impited dgnificai^ 
Ibe wii^r^s details of sceoe a simi^ sta^ 
iiess th^ firames Uie evem itsdf siui f^x^^ ti^ 
wdter*s feelings. 

Christmas 

The morning sun peered over the horizo^. letting 
streaks cf bronze colored light stain the grt^ lAy. !$ 
was Chrismtas morrOng. I walked <m of At house, 
letting the wooden screen door bang noisify behind 
me. Under cloud-like breaA I was humming 
Jingle Bells. The cold air stung my cheeks, and I 
pulled my hea^ jacket closer around me. One of my 
hands was Imried deep in my pocketwhile the other 
kandcbitched a large sugar<oated carrot. I walked 
down the icy st^s making sure to close ^g^. 
''Merry Chrlsmm, Paints, " / called out as I turned 
AetOTjerandmademywaydamtoAeedgeci 
oisr property where my remits cage was locate<^ 
My voice pierced the nwming sMness Uke a light 
piercing solid blackness. Haw strange I thought as I 
saw his water bottle tying a few feet away from his 
cage. ''OhmyGed," ! mumbled as I stared at my 
bimny s cage. The chicken wire had been away 
pom the front, and my bunny was gone wi^m a 
trace. "Dad, Dad,"" I yeWtda^ I ran back up to the 
house, slipping and sturibUng on the icy deck 
"Paints is goner 

My dadwalked dawn with me to Paints cage 
and we boA stood there looking at it, grief covering 
our faces. V don't see how they could have done 
it/' he said softly. 

'"The raccoons, the ones who ate your bunny." 
I turned crway and walked slowly back to the house, 
wa^^f^7 to cry yet K.y tears came. 

T$mw^f a Christmas very different from the 
rest. I will renumber it always when I walk down to 
tite edge cfmtr '^''cperty end look at the spot where 
my bunny's cag once sux^d 

llmi txg^'s memmy of a special Utde League 
game cianes toU& wi& ck)se*q>s of people moving 
^ sding. Ke als9 f jsq^ tiie ^ails lelevam 
imj^masce of tf^ liidikm as lie jumps to 
iimisg of a tesd^aU gan^, the <Mily liming of 
d^Q^c^sce. \m gives ^ writer m&imA 
dsi^K^ finm tills event, but we fi^ tl^ poign^ 
imsmy as ^ rsadMsfino} mets^^« 



TkeGame 

Yeiling a constant babble, &e litde proud figure 
stom^ Arimgh the screen do(Hr screandng things 
dboi^stoq^bases, batsmdidts. PimlMerproud 
figure was rne,ar^ I can sMrmmbGT^dtty 
veryweU. 

It was baselH0 season infrmrdt grade^anddie 
compmiqn woar ikense. We were ^ worst temn in 
dtelm^ibuti/iktMftl^ gan^, 
which wepmed against the second woi^ team, was 
a battle die second^tdstposi^^ game 
had moved q^ickfyftn^l^ and it was 
already du^ bottom of the last inrdng wlA tiie score 
3-0 in die opponent^ favor. The first to cmeitp to 
bat was Hide Tonmty McCaU who, Uke wJali struck 
out on dur^ pitches. Next hbatwas^'Sni^ 
Sawyer who hit dteb^ to die sht^isit^who 
sl^ed die ball down Imtwisefy didnU diraw to 
first, for Sam ha^fantasdc q>eed. Now amiefat 
Don Tiddle who walked on four pitches. There were 
now runners on first and second, and die best player 
ondieteaniwasup.HewasJasonSnddt,andhehit 
a litde blo<^er aver die second basmtaCs head. 
Little Tommy loped aver to third, Don waddled on 
to second, and Jason got to first. Bases were loaded, 
and guess was up? Yours trtdy. Everyone got 
all excited because m die last game when we were 
down by one, I fUtc double to drive in the tying run. 
Trying to hkie my excitement, istugglshfy strolled 
up to the plate and stepped into the batter^ s box. 
The first pitch cme, <md it Idtdiedirt about six feet 
b^ore the plate. The next pitch was in diere for a 
strike, which really got me cranked up. The ddrd 
pitch was delivered, and I swung tremendously. It 
seemed die echo cfdieba lasted forever, but I 
coy^un't diink about dud now,fi)r I had to run the 
bases. I took off and, as any other little leaguer 
would, I watched to see where die ball would land 
As I rounded first, I saw the center fielder still 
chasin , <^r die bail. By ddrd I had caught up widi 
Jason, so we rounded the bases togedier. The ball 
was Just reaching du ir^ldwhen I touched hme 
plate and accidentally ran over Jason, who realty 
didn't care, for had won. The next ddng / knew, 
the whole team was ontc^cfme cheering and 
i:eld)rating. 

After shat small bitofcelebrttting, my lut was 
forgotten by ^eryone but me, who will always 
remernber diose moments qfpast glory that were 
tossed into the wind. 

In Moving essay a student Ascribes ids 
e;q)^eiK:e in a face. visual (ktails of tte sc^ 
as weU as his use of ^^cific nanadve actiic^ make 
this an exemplafy essay. 



Autobk^r^icailnctddnt iX-7 



The Course 

The course was set: a hutidred yards cf straight 
downhill speed on a 20% gradient foUawed by a 
hairpin turnaround, a marker and 20 yards up the 
smiehillwe had Just come down. Itwasa long 
course, but since I had been challenged, it was up to 
mw set the c^tance and turns J trusted my 
stamina over my opponent sdawnMU speed. I knew 
thm ^ I stayed wUh him on the downhill, I could 
win. Together we reached ^u>p.! straightened my 
bike so it was pointing down 0te middle of the road. 
He followed my exmple, buicntke sidewalk. This 
puzzled ^ne and I looked at him quizzicalfy but he 
just nmmbled something about his mom not letting 
him ride on the street. What importance were his 
mother^ s words in such a race as Ais? My suspi- 
cious seven-year old mind deduced that he had a 
trick up his sleeve. As it was my prerogative to 
either call the start or ask my opponent to, I chose 
the latter option so I could concentrate on getting a 
good start. ''Onyourmarks...getset...go!" We were 
off. 

My decision to let him call the start was paying 
off. I was ahead! I pedaledfuriously to increase my 
lead. About ha^way down, I looked back to see 
where my exponent Ym. That was n^ first mistake. 
As! turned around, my lapse in concentr. tionsent 
my bike careening to die right side cf die road. A 
quick turn in the other direction corrected that 
problem, too well. Now I was speeding toward the 
other side of the road! Soon my bike was wiggling 
from side to side uncontrollably. I decided to apply 
the ukes 10 stf^frof ' falling c^f. Again, this 
worked too well My frc^ tire supped dead and che 
back cfmy bike Vfied skywcsrd. / was flying through 
the air over the road and there was nothing I could 
do to stop myse^fir<m doing afaceplam. i^ter what 
seemed like an eternity in mid-air. I finally made a 
perfea one point landing on the asphalt. I skidded 
for about ten feet while still entangled with my bike. 
My arms, legs, and beck were all scr{q)ed up, and 
my ribs were bruised from tke VMe bouncing along 
on top cfme. Fortunately, I had ended tq) right in 
front qf my house and my mother h£ui heard my 
cries. After deterhdning that nothing was broken, I 
got up and walked inside to be cleaned up. I swore I 
wou!d never ride down that hill again in my life. But 
the next week I raced that friend again on the same 
course, arA I won. 

Essays Written for the CAP Assessn«i^ 

TbQ following first-draft essays were written 
uncter CAP testing (XHiditions; fliat Is. they were 



written in 45 minutes in sitting. They were 
selected to r^resent a range of adiievement 

In tiie fir^ essay t an incident about a t^rOiday, 
the writer specificdly nimies cA)jects in scenes* 
describes specific activities, uses dialogue appropri- 
ately, and uses specific d^ails relevant to the 
indent The signiBcance of tids event la tiK^ 
writers life is unmistak^le* 

H^Achief'emest 

It was a bright, suntty day that looked like it was 
going to be an okay bird\day. except for the fact that 
my parents were out of town, my «w best friends 
were madctme. and it was a Monday. I walked to 
the bus stop h(^tfid that someone had remembered. 
I got to the bus sti^bar^ in time and so far no 
sign, no showing of knowing it was my birthday Just 
plain nothing. I t was a regidar Monday morning to 
allthefriend^rdsrownupwiA,buttomeitwas 
tfie start cfwhat seemed to be the worst day cfmy 
life. 

We arrived at school and hurriedly Igotqffthe 
bus arJ walked to my locker. Maybe locker 
would be decorated like Jenny* s or Tiffs had been, i 
prayed it was. I arrived at my locker and opened it, 
nothing, nothing cu alL Inside my body, my heart 
and soul which made me tick was dying and crying 
for scmie sort cf salvation. Oh, Lord kelp me get 
through this day,l prayed. Tke 1st bell rang, so / 
gotrnybooksoutandputonasemi-sndleand 
yjalked to class, tall and proud. 

IsatdownatthetabtablelsharedwithT^any, 
a sweet, but snobbish girl. She said to me, ""Its May 
6, isn't it?" a careless question which was impor- 
tanttome. 

Hopeful that someone had remembered, I 
repUed, "^Why, yes it is. Imagine May 6, already ." 
No sign, no acknowledgement cf remembering it 
was my birthday. I wanted to scream and die. For 
the past nine years w^d gor>e to each odters birth- 
day parties, yet she had forgotten mine, how could 
she? 

Thafs how the rest qfthe day went, everyone 
carrying on as normal, while Sfelt worthless and 
unloved inside. Becky and Shoni, my besifriends, did 
their best at ignoring me. They would pass me in the 
halls andsay nothing. I was ready to break down in 
tears during 7th period when I turned arouna and 
David Robinson smiled at me. Somehow that smile 
made me realize it wasn't so bad and that Fd Uve, 
or at least until I got home where I couldcrysono 
one would see me. 

The last bell cfthe day rang and 1 1^ that 
classroom a little more cor^%dent. I hurried to n^y 
locker and got out my homework and rushed to the 



bus stop, lite bus arrived shortly and I climbed on 
trying to remember U} smile and bs hqppy. 

The bus ride home seemed to last an eternity. 
Alii did was sit there and look out the window while 
^eryone else laughed, talked, andhadagood tkne. 
My stop came up, so I got off wishing I could stay 
on forever and not face going home. As I walked 
hime I tried to relish in the beauty that was around 
me. It was springtime and ^flowers were bloom- 
ing and e verything looked cheerful and happy to be 
alive. How could they look dun way when I felt the 
exac: opposite? I truly wanted to know. 

''Sprintr my Grammy yelled as I walked in the 
door, V want you to go down to the clubhouse mJ 
deliver this for me in about 30 minutes. I was 
supposed to put it in the mail a few days ago, so 
you'd better uike it down u> the office, okoy?** as 
she hoTMied me an envelope with our rent in it. 

""Sure, Grcmvny. How are you ! Did Mom and 
Dad call? Are they here?" I questioned hopefully. 

''My day was okay and noyour parents arerit 
home and no they didn't call. Now, go do your 
homework and then take ^ rem to the office," she 
ordered me. 

I walked up the stairs to my room and i led to 
concentrate on my homework, but was unable to. I 
decided to just sit and think for awhile before it was 
time to take the rent down. Why did tiiis have to 
happen to me? I want to know wh n^ loved ones 
forgoing birthday. I feel like Fm going to burst 
fromsadness. I then looked up and saw itwas time 
to go take ^ rent. The walk will do me good I 
thought as I walked down to the clubhouse. 

The sign on the office door said, ""Use other 
door." I turnedandopenedthedoornexttome.lt 
was totally dark and quiet. I fumbled for the light 
switch and as I turned it on, all my friends from 
school, parents, and grandparents yelled, "Swr- 
priselt Happy Birthday Sprint!" and there stood 
David Robinson smiling. My heart and soul were 
surety better as I began to smile and realize maybe 
tnis wasn't such a iKui birthuay cfter all. 

The writer begins: this next essay in an engaging 
mam^r but is unable to sustain die piesent-tense im- 
mediacy of tte first ^ctiwL The (tetails of tb^- first 
sectkm aie exceptionally weU selected and pie- 
seated; Imt, typical of the high average p^r, tte 
(fetalis are nc^ sustah^ The seconu scc^an ends in 
a hurried and perfunctory mam^r. 



MU-Range Achievement 

Saving the D(^ 

My palms are damp as I grasp the testpapei. 
My teacher looks down on me atui tells me tSm I 
should com talk to hbn about nty test. I turn &ie test 
overandplace it on my desK wUbout loc^g. Then' 
I look around the classroom and spot some kids 
smile as they look at their madi test. My eyes then 
work themeives back to my p{q>er sitting diereface 
down. My hands then turn over my paper atui rest 
upon nty desk. My brcdnretnind^ me that i need to 
Uike a gk:rjcc at my grade. I knew it couldn't be 
goodjf^Mwhatn^ teacher had said. A bigred 
letter blind"^ my eyes for a second as I look at my 
grade, if saCl 

AdreadedotdCl I turn my pi^^er over quickly 
and glance around the room again. Everyone seems 
to be sndling and sharing grades widi each other 
except me. I feel hot and t^nse as our teacher tells 
us that we are excused to your next class. Pmthe 
last one out the door as I throw my test in the 
garbage can. I then walk straight to my class and sit 
myse^ right down, as my history teacher passes iyut 
our US. Constitution test. 

Now I feel as tfmy day couldn't get any worse. 
My teacher tells me thculdid v^^ well as she walks 
by. I asked her if she was talk! > me, and she 
said, ''Yes. " I turned my papet er quickly and 
saw my grade. It was an A^. / %.ouidn*t beUeve it, an 

My teacher walked up to tiie front of the class 
and announced that ! was the only one thc^ got all 
cftite questions right. I felt really good Inside and at 
the end of die period told that teacher that she had 
made my day. And she thanked me, but reminded me 
that I was the one that did the test with finesse. 

hi this last stuctent essay, die student neither 
orients d^ reader to the scene m>r gives enmigh 
background infomiadcm for the rea<^ to get a clear 
picture of die surrmmding events leadmg up to tt^ 
incidoit The essay has all d% ^letal cbmcteris- 
tics of autobiogra^cal incident but lacks v(Act, 
detailing, and significant reflecdim* 

LowAcbievesnent 

Whenl was a little kid the one thing thatfright- 
ened me most was when Ifsllcffmy bed for the firsi 
time. I was on the top bunk ofnty bed when I fell. I 
was trying to reach for something on the lower 
b^mk. It didn't really fmrt it Just frightened me. 
From then on I don't like to Jump ci^' things that are 
high 



An Esample of a Published AutGb!<^;raphl€al 
loddent Written by a Studmt 

A Bright Spot on a Gloomy Day 

One cfthe scariest days cf my l^ey^. my first 
day (^school I felt like I was being tdcen away and 
would never come bact My mother reassftred me 
that everything would be all right. 

That morning was hot and humid. My clothes 
clung to my body as I stood by the door, waiting for 
thebustocomeJhadlodkedfbrwardwthisday 
with such eagerness that I drove everyone else in 
thefmUy ypthewaU. My favorite thing to say was, 
"When I get four icon go to school, like A udreyr 

Audrey is my sister. I always was Jealous of her 
because she could do so many things that I couldn't. 
I always cried when she left for school. 

Now, as I stood by the door, i was skakii / 
was so (3fraid cf what i was going to have to do in 
school. 

The bus pulled into the driveway, and I called to 
my mom. She said far me to havefim, and I told her 
I proMjfy wovddxt 1. 1 ran outsidt and went irdo the 
bright yellow school bus. 

Fr(m the moment I stepped on the bus, I I ww I 
wasn't going to like it. Most of the bays were climb- 
ing all over the seats and getting mud everywhere. 
Just then, I remembered that I forgot my umbrella. 
The bus was already cut the driveway, so t Just 
didwitkoutit. 

I sat next to my friend, Adam. Adam was a 
really nice kid. He had straight black hair that was 
always combed neatly and millions t^ freckles. The 
only thing that I didn't like €d>out Adam was that 
sometimes he was too neat. Adam said hello to me . 
and I said hello tc him. Somehow he knew that 
something was wrons* "Whafs the matter?" he 
asked me. 

"Nothing, rm Just a little scared, thafs all," I 
answered. We sat there a little longer, and then we 
started talking about our pet turtles. We each had 
one turtle. I named mine Adam, and he named his 
April. 

By the tim^ we got to school, 1 was laughing and 
so was Atkm. I think Adam was Just as tense as I 
was when he ^ot on the bus. I asked him about it, 
and he said that he wasn't scared atsUl.! looked 
closely at ftia 'You're tying," I said. 

"Jou'rerlghtr 

f starud to laugh again, and so did Adm. We 
we^ J still sitting in the sticky seat the bus because 
Adam didn'tvronttopush his way into die crowd 
and get his pants dirty. 



Itoldhim, ''ff I were in that aisle seat, i would 
have btM out cfdie bus alreadyl" 

"Well, go ahead," hes^d, making rem for me 
to go. 

^'No, F 11 sit here and wait for you." 

''M right, but no more yelling. These are 
brand-new pants." 

As we waited tqf die green wooden stq>s, we 
rm our hands along Ae wet, green ratling. The 
paint for sme reason was still wet. i stared at die 
gMjby, green pdint on my hand. Adam got it all 
over his pure, sparkling pants. 

I started to laugh so hard that I couldn' t stop. 
Adam looked (U me like I was crazy. Then he looked 
at his pants again. His freckled face turned from a 
lo^^ ^horror to a smiling face, glowing widi 
friendship. 

He started to laugh widi me, and we walked up 
the stairs and into the school house.^ 

Readings b Autobiographical Incident 

Students can develq> a fuller underswding of 
tite passihilities of autc^ographical inddent as liiey 
lead putdifihed woiks of this type. Bocics, sbon 
stories, poems, mays, and cunent m^ftgaidnes aie all 
possit^ scmices. Tte following CHdy begins to 
lefiect the bieaddi of somxs available. 

Books 

Angelou, Maya. / Know Why the Caged hud Sings. 
New Yoik: RanAan House. IqCm 1970. 

Bailey, Pead. The /fow Pearl San Diego: Harcourt 
Bn^ Jovanovich, Inc., 1975. 

Baker, Russell. Growing Up. New Yoilc: NAL 
Pengdn,Im:., 1983. 

Bembaum. Isr^. My Brothers Keeper: The 
Holocaust Through the Byes cfan Artist. New 
York: Use Putnam Publishing Gfoupr 1985. 

Boll, Hdnrich. Whats to Become of the Boy? New 
Y(^: P^iguin Bo(&s, Inc., 1985. 

*Butterwoffli, Emma M. As the Wain Was Ending. 
New Yoik: Macmillan Publishing Co., Inc., 1981 

Qmner. Bart, and Paul Ziert. Bart Conner: Winning 
the Gold. New York: Warner Books, Inc., 1935. 



^April Sexton, "A Bright Spot on a Gloouy D«y,- in Active 
Vokts U: A Writer's Reader. ComgSod by lanes Mofff u snd 
Phyllis Tesblik. Ponsnuntth, Hi!.: Boynton/Cook Publishers, 
Inc^ 1987. Used wiJhpcrmissm. 



Dahlt Roald Bay: Tales qf Childhood. New Ycnk: 
Penguin Books, Inc., 1986. 

♦Erank. Amie, Ajm Frank: The Diary of a YouAg 
Girl Kcw Yoifc Da?^"ictay & Co.. Inc., 1967. 

Fdiz, JefflL CMna Homecming. New Yoik: The 
Putnam Putdishing Omp. 1935. 

♦Fritz. Jean. Homesick: My Own Stay. New Y<Mfc 
Hie Tiitnam PoldidiiDgGioup, 1982. 

Graham. Robin L.. euJ L.T. GilL Etove. New Yoik: 
Bantam Books, bic.. 1978. 

Kantzig. Esther. The Endless Steppe: Growing Up 
in Siberia. New Y(»k: Harper and Row Junior 
Bo(dcs Group. 1968. 

Herdot. Jarj«. AU Creatures Great and Small. New 
YoHd Bantam Bocto. Inc.. 1977. 

Herrioc James. AU Things Bright and Beamifid. 
New Yoik: Bantam Bocks^ Inc.. 1975. 

HeyerdaM. Thor. Kon-TUd. New Yoric: Randrai 
Hmise. Lrc.. 1984. 

♦Houstai. Jean W.. and James D. Houston. Fare- 
well to Mamanar. New York: Bantam B&idcs. 
Inc., 1974. 

Jackson. Reggie, and Mike Lupica. Reggie. New 
Yoric: R^Kten Hoizse. Inc.. 1984. 

*KeJler. Hele ^e Story of My life. New Yoric: 
Doubleday u).. Inc.. 1954. 

Kherdian. David. Root River R. n. Nfinneapolis. 
Minn.: Can)lriK)da Bodes. Inc.. 1984. 

Killilea. Marie. Karen. IT^w York: Dell Publishing 
Co., Inc.. 1983. 

Klein, Norma. Sunshine. New Yoric: Avon Books, 
1981 

Kdmer, Hanna. and Walter Kc^r. llofina and 
Walter: A Love Stoiy. New Yoik: Rawkm Hcmse, 
Inc.. 1984. 

♦Lester. Julius. To Be a Slave. New Ycix. iJial 
Bodes fc^ Young Readers. 1968. 

Lord. Walter. A Night to Remember. Mattituck. 
N. Y.: Ameie<Hi Ltd.. a d. 

Lund. Doiis. Eric. New Yoric: Harper and Row 
F«.bM^^. Inc.. 1974. 

Mcfeilire. Jdm J. As! Saw It Salem. New Hamp- 
)$hiie: Ayer Co. Pul^i^hm. Inc.. n. d. 



Meeropc^ Robert, and Ml^iiad I^iopoL f^^ 
Your Sons: The Legac:^ ofEihdandJuUus 
Rosenberg. Ctumpsigaf VL: University of QUnds 
Pii^l986. . 

Mo£fett. James, and Fbyllis TasbUk. it. ttve Voices 
It: A Writer's Riutdcr. Upper.Mcxitdair, New 
Jemy: Bpyntpo/^^ FbUidieis. itic., 1987. 

NavntOova, Martina, and Geocge Vecs^. Martina. 
New Yofk: Pawc^ Book Groiq^ 1986. 

Pq)ashvily, Geoige, and Hdat Fq>ashvily. At^- 
thing Can Happen. New YcHk: St Martin's Press. 
Inc.. 1984. 

Paries. Gs^dcr. A Chi^e of Weapons. Saim Paul. 
MSim.. Nfincesota Ifistcnical Society Press. 1986. 

Plimpton. GecHge. Paper Uon. Evanston. ni: 
Holtzman Press. Inc.. 1981. 

Read. Pieis. Alive: The Story of the Andes Survivors. 
New York: Av(hs Bodes. 1975. 

♦Re ^J(Amm.The Upstairs Room.^t^Yo±: 
Bantam Bocfts. Inc.. 1973. 

Roosevdt. Emott Eleanor Roosevelt, with Love. A 
Centenary Remembrance. New York: Lodestar 
Bocks, 1984. 

Samudscm. i\mold. With Hemingway: A Year in 
Key West and Cuba^ New York: Randcan House. 
Inc.. 1984. 

Simon. Kate, editor. Bronx Primitive: Portraits in a 
Childhood. New Yoric: Haiper aiui Row Publish- 
ers. Inc.. 1983. 

Singer. Is^ B. A Day of Pleasure: Stories Tfa Boy 
Growing Up in Warsaw. New York: Farrar, Stmus 
&Gir(mx.Inc.. 1969. 

Sdcnnoo. Do««hy. In My Fathefs House. New 
Yoiic Watts. Franklin. Iiu:.. 1984. 

SpanjMid. Barry. Don't Fence Me In: An American 
Teenager in the Holocaust. Saugus. Calif.: BLB 
Publishing, 1981. 

Steinbeck. John. Travels with Charley in Search of 
America. New York: Penguin Boc^. Inc.. 1980. 

Stuait. Jesse. The Thread That Runs So True. New 
Yoric: Charics Scrilmer's Scms. 1958. 
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1988. 
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Sullivan* Tom, and Dec& GUI ^Ym Coidd See 
Wfml Hear. New Yo&: NAL Ptqgtdn. Inc., 
1976. 

Twidn, Msik. Rmghing IL New Yoik: Aiimnit 
PidiHShing CX}., Inc.. a d. 

Essajx t»d Sk»t Stories 

Amft.NlJ. "Hie Night the Ck}!>s Got Me" 

Ai^reOT, Siismood. "Discovery a Fathei^ 

Brown. Ouisty. "Tbs Letter A" 

Faber, Edna. "A Peculiar TYcasure** 



Holman. Gad; *^ /UteniooQ of a Young Poet" 

ThuAer.iimiM. "T^ to** 
White;^. ^Onpe hte^ix^iti^t^ 
Wrigfi lUiianl %u^^,** *Tiie pttcn" 

Poeispeqk:ln. ThdrWorkAbmThdrWorL Edited 
by 1^ B^lanec^ 

1983 (j^tif^^n^ of ^ietiyf 

vDscas on vtliat e)qpei!(ettce FcoD^i^ wii&ig). 



Rhetorical Effectiveness Scoring Guide for 

Autobiograpidcal Incident 



PrtHnpls for autot^ogr^phical incident requite 
writers to tell a story firom tfadr perscmal experience* 
Besides narrating an incident vividly and memora- 
. bly, writers teUrear^'srs what it has nieant to them. 
lUs procedure seei^ simple enou^ writers 
narrate a single remonbered incident and say why it 
was (is stifl) impimam to diem. The best grade eight 
writes^ remind us, however, that die pmni^ for 
autobiograi^cal incident presem writing situations 
that are far fircHn simple. 

The best writers orient readers to the incident, 
prese<it the scene and other people who were 
present, and then tell m engaging story that may 
include dialogue, descripti(xis of movement or 
gestures, names of people or objects, and sensory 
details. Writers describe their renxcunbered feelings, 
UTKkrstandings, or reflections at tl^ time of the 
incident; and they may Jso evaluate the inci(fent 
&om their present perspective, implyr i or stating 
its significance in their lives. Ihe best writers use 
many of these strategies, selecting those aiq)nypriate 
to the writing situaticm. The challenf^ in wridng 
autobiograpMcal inci(knt is both to select the 
appropriate strategies frrai among that varied reper- 
toire and to integrate them smoothly into a readable 
personal story. Writing well-crafted autobiogra^ii" 
cal incident is as (temaiKling as writing convincing 
arguments or insightful analyses of literature. 

The scoring guide that follows reflects a high 
standard of achievement for gr^ eight writers, but 
it is not an impc^sibly standard. The guicte 
reflects the assumpticm that students can learn how 
to tell memorable stories from their personal experi- 
ence. 

W xus autobiogra{^cal incidents by 
amtrok -^ve sequence and choosing rele- 
vant deta ley maintain focus by centering the 
essay on expressing the perscmal importance and 
significance of the incictent Ttey elaborate primar- 
ily through sensoiy ctetails, remembered feelings, 
and specific narrative acticms. 

Score Point 6--Exc^tional Achievement 

Incident. Writer narrates a cd^rent and engag- 
ing story that moves the narrative toward the central 
moment Tte narrative tells reacters what they need 
to laK)w to imderstand what happened and to infer 
itf/ significance to tlu^ writer. The writer of a six- 



pdnt ^ssay will use sraie of the following strate- 
gies: 

• Naming (specific names of peqde or 
(Ejects, quantities, rmmbers) 

• Describing visual details of scenes, objects, 
or pe(^le (size, colors, stu^, features, 
dress) 

• Describing sounds or smells of the scer^ 

• Narrating specific action (movements, 
gestures, postures, expressions) 

• Crating dialogues, interior monologues, or 
expressing remembered feelings or insi^ 
at the time of the incident 

• Slowing it ) pace to elaborate flie cenn^ 
moment in die incictent 

• Creating suspense or tension 

• Including die clement of surprise 

• Qmiparing or contrasting otiier scenes or 
people 

Rather than minimizing events, the writer of a 
six-point essa^ dramatizes die incictent, using 
strategies like those above. 

Context. Writer locates the incident in a particu- 
lar setting and orients tt^ reader to scene, people, 
and events. The writer goes beycmd simply ictentify- 
ing or ixmuing to die scei^ or peq[>le by using 
carefully cht^cn (tetails relevant to die incident The 
wntcr :aay devote ccmsiderable space in d^ essay to 
orienting reacters, describing the scene and people, 
and providing backgromid or omtext for die 
incident-but not at die expense of a well-told 
incident Jn a six-point essay, diere is balance 
between static context and dramatic, narrated 
incident 

Significance. The essay reveals why die incident 
was important to die writer. This significance can be 
dd^r implied or stated. If d^ significance is 
implied, die reader can infer it confidendy. The 
si^iificance may be Bppdxcm in the writer's insights 
at tte tin. of d^ incident or in reflecticms fnmi die 
writer's present per^ctive. Those insists and 
reflecticms may appear integrated into die narration 
or in die ccmclusion to die essay. The reflections 
may be humorous. 
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Voice andStyle. In a six-pdnt essay we hear an 
authentic voice that reveals the writer's attitude 
toward tte inddent A six-point essay include .veil- 
chosen detaOSt apt words, and graceful, varied 
sentences. It often incluctes word play aiKl imagery. 
A six-point essay engages the leader fipom the start 
and moves to a satisfyim^ closure. 

Score PcHnt S--CcmmexKlai^ Achievement 

Incident. As in a six-pdnt essay, th& incident is 
coherent and engaging. The emy moves toward a 
central moment but widi less drama than a six-point 
essay. A five-point essay relies on a narrower range 
of narrative stratq^es. A five-pc^m essay may be 
structurally more predictaMe than a six-point essay, 
and it may be less focused than an essay gradeC six- 
points, espcdJlly toward the cikL Still, a five-oouit 
essay tells a clear, engaging story. 

Context. Tte five-point essay has an appro- 
priate and adequate context as in a six-point ess^iy . 
QHitext does not danlnate the essay at the expense 
of incident 

Sign^cance. Significance can be cither implied 
or stated b^it will be clear, either through rcmem- 
bercji present rsflectiwis. The rcflecticms may be 
less well integrated imo tte essay than in a six-point 
essay; they often appear at the end Reflections may 
not be as percqrtive as those in a six-pmnt essay, 
but fliey win rK)t be superfidal. The reflectiras will 
be insightful but not as preying as those in a six- 
point essay. 

Voice andStyle. As in a six-point essay, we bear 
uthentic voice in a five-point essay. Tte essay is 
ccmpetent stylistically but may not have the gr^, 
surprise, or spaitle of a six-p(rint essay. Like a six- 
point essay, a five-poiiu essay begins engagingly 
and closes in a satisfying way. 

Score Point 4— Adequate Achievement 

Incident. Incictent is well tolo but may lack the 
oAe^ence of a five-p<Mnt essay* There may be 
digressions, but the story amies back on track 
qiriddy. Some fcur-point essays are smoodily told 
yet unrealized dramatically. Limited use of strate- 
gics. 

Context. Qmtext will be adequate to orient 
readers to tiie incident 

Sign^cance. Significance is cither implied or 
stated Reflecticxi is not as insightful as tiiose in a 
five-point essay and may be a^ly tacked (Hi at the 
tnd 

Voice and Style. We usually Iwar the voice of an 
earnest storyteller. Predictable sentences aixi word 
choice. 

IX-14 Scoring Qukte 



Score Point 3— S<Kse Eviitence (^ Achievaneot 

Incident. Essay ^elates a specif c incident Very 
limited use of narrative strategies. Story is cOTipe- 
tently told but told more briefly than the story in a 
four-pdnt essay. Essay is flat and unfocused 
Incident may be presented as aloosely ccmnected 
series of events. 

Context. The writer of a three-point essay may 
dti^ devote too much space to oxitext while 
neglecting the narrative or begjn abmptiy witiKHtt 
necessary orientation. 

Significance. Significance is implied to scmt 
degree or briefly stated We have ct idea ^y die 
incident was memorable, althou^ reflecticms may 
not be e^)edally ind^tfiiL 

Voice andStyle. Writer does not seem to be 
seeing tiie incident as it hj^)pened Writer relates 
incident in uninvolved way. nedictable sentences 
and word dioice. 

Score Point Z— Limited Evidence of Achlevment 
//icWenr. The essay may fail to focus on an 
incident, or it may tell an iiuddent witbcmt orienting 
context or significance. Essay is usually quite brief. 
If lOTger, it may be rambling, ftagmenmry, or may 
not include dmils. Writer attempts to cOTstrua ti» 
incident but fails to do so because of (Hnissknis, 
erratic jumps in time or piace, or breakdowns in 
cohesi(m. 

Context. The context may be limited or even 
missing. 

Significance. The writer of a two-point essay 
inclu^ few reflecticms, if any. Reflections may 
seem superfidal. 

Vofctf anJ 5ryte. Writer does ncA seem to be 
relating specific details about die iiKident Evidence 
of perscmal involvement in incident is minimal. 
Sentences may be too short or Icmg in a disorderiy 
way. 

Score Point 1— MinfanaJ Evidence of Achievement 
Writer responds to prwnpt but usually cmly 
briefly. 

Incident. Tte writer of a OTC-pcdnt essay may 
refer to an inci(?ent witfiout identifying it s*" xifi- 
cally or may only imply tte inddait in the context 
May point to an incident without developing it 
conclusively. Reacter may need to infer the incident 
hi the essay, writer may focus on odiers instead of 
himself or herself. 

Context. In the o?»-point essay, ccHitext is 
limited or even missing. 
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Grade Eight Writing Guides 

Firsthand Biography 



fa firsfe?^ biogr^y, osKj of several types of 
per»3Q^ wddsg tested in t!» CAP writi^^ 
aoc^r person is levealed il'^i^ the of Ae 
wn^rss^ssftesigDificaxs 3 (tfti^ writer's 
lelatioQ^p with diat person.' ir^;andt^o^(^yis 
closely reitied ti> aiitc^ogRQ)! leal iiKd^^ 
is the narration of a mem(»sble instance in die 
writer's Hie. 

MthoQ^ boa firsthand triograj^y aiKi autcbio- 
graphical inddent deal vnSi some aspect of autoU* 
ogn^» th^ bave a difGsem focus. Autoi^o^^^ 
cal inddmt focuses on tiie narratOT, wUle firsd^^ 
teogiaphy focuses m anodier pers<Hi and ti^ 
writer*? -^latira^p with that pers<Hi. 

IcQKHlance of Firsthand Biography 

fa firs&and biography students exploit b(^ 
anc^rper^ and themselves, fa this type of 
writing, ^udests are challenged to devel^ their 
skills fa writfag descr^ons and narrati(Kis. As with 
autd}i(^ra{^cal i!K:icfetd» students writing a ^ 
harKi Kogi^y remember, select, aid organize 
d^ails axKi inddents chat best illumiiiate their 
subjects. 

Stu(knts writfag fir^iand biograi^ es are also 
chaltenged to intf5ipn5t5^rK«her person*. acti(His, 
motives, and belief. They must also examine and 
be aUe to relate tl^ significance of dieotl^r perscm 
to d^ own lives. 

Charactedstics of Firsthand Biography 

fa firsthand biogr^y, die writer omveys to a 
le^r dK$ pen^mality, acdoos, and i^y^cal traits of 
a pesscKi be CH^ she knows well The fcdlowfag list of 
diarscterisdcs of dds type of wridng can be used as 
a guide to uiKierstandfag tids ^pe of essay. The 
ftmn of the essay win governed by d^ writer*s 
perc^cm of and experience widi die pers(Hi wlK) is 
die subject of die biography. 

Mmy options aie available to the writer of high- 
quality fir^diai^ Uograi^es. Students are mx)ur- 
aged to eiq^erimem widi varied stmte^ appic^ri- 
ate to dieh: sub^^ d^ leadbrs, and diemselves 
The following strategies have been drawn from 
d^idi-grsde essays written for CAP. 



C&aractarizati<^ 

The writer maintains a OHisistent atdtude 
towaxd die subject The diaractedzatioQ has dq^di, 
ped)^ reveaUng ccntradk^ons CH* suii»i^ 
inherent fa die subject pcisonaHty. Stntegies 
availatde for diaracteriong incliKie: 

« Visual imagery (size, 8h^,fisatmes,dxess, 
and so fimh) ^ysical details are us^ to 
enhance odier attribQtes and aie not a 
catalogue of vital statistics.) 

« Subject*s immedi^Oe environment, woik* 
pl^ living i^ace 

♦ Subject*s routines, habits, ct typical activi- 
ties 

♦ Dialogue 

♦ C(HnparisOTorcOTtrasttoodierp»[^Ie 
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nate tbe dmracter. Stsrste^ fix pre^^ 

• DiilogQe 

• Naming (q^edficcamesctfpeq^c^ 
objeds, qosaities, or ^smbers) 

« Spedficnsrrttive action (movexoe^ 
gestsies, i»stiHt8 or GQK^^ssioQs) 

Sigplfk&Bct 

Wiileis provide readers with an toKieist^^^ 
of tbe subjea*8 impCHtance to the writer. Writers 
may coovey rigni&^ice in a variety of ways, 
iiKJutfing fbltowii^: 

• Exp}id!iyst2thig die significance 

• Giving a Mst(Hy of die relationship wifiid^ 
subject 

« CSd22g incidents to siq^port assertions about 
tte importance 

• Picscxaingd^ subject in such a way that die 
signi&:snce is dearly cGOvey^ 

Writers establish a tcsse diat dearly and o^isis- 
tendy reveals didr attitude toward d^ subject 
T<Hie is esuiHished by die writer's chdice of words, 
(^^stailStandhKidsnts. 

Writers develop didr essays by int^radng 
iod&mst (kscr^oass, and si^oiScance inany way 
diat s^es d^iment Pc^sit^ arrangements 
ir^ducfe: 

« OnoiK^cal develx^)G^ 

o Settings used to iUoxnina^ the subjea ami 
d^ relmio^dp ^ writer U> subject 

• A ^quence in \^chinckitnt& are revealed 

• IM&m a^>ects of die subject's persoiality 
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Ati £»ng}!ary Siadent Essay 

Tbe follo^v^enay vm wdtsnin n ei^i^ 
grad^ daas o^ a tesH&ty pesipd £ bodi 

stsps^inwxU^'^^'e^ 

is&ci^iS^aiAltoff^^ com- 
mes:ffiintnc^c^ 

A Special Person 

"Now dcfCtyou go crying cwrAats^UdmOJK 
bd^y.MGo^^sfMdrtn midte m^^oi^^T^^ 
He pu: erasers on pmMsJ^}(hici^^ 

poioredii^chiUMC^ 

cboiUh^ui^^ I 
watehedf^M^^ 

kitchen chi^cxtiU^ v^aU. 

Yousee, sheisohhej^^s^ 

toi^frtm the rod:, ^ ^ 

trickkddqwn h^fdreh^I^^ Mlif^jSie 

metal bmilfrcm the i£ithmfi^ 

tme^her MgWand began to s^M^jpein beans 

for AeyMkmM.Q sheyHkddj^ 

wiA a greadeM^^qftita^ 

her nylonsi6ckif!^iwf^ legs 

andbagg^cffo^ , 

rq}eatAepwced^eog 

don*in^W0Su^^ us^M^'hshthsttr 
tered. I had to chitc^i Jht^e axiin^p^pbe at 
leastfi^'eyeahdld.Skeheld^^ ntb- 
berbands, <mdA^kadsomanyrJm 
made apesmy up iter legs, tuts old womm never 
threw ofty^ngoutmUl it ¥^ tdud^ useless imd 
even tiienskewouU try to find stmaSi^ 
wiA it. She would always tell me ^we must 
ab^s make tiiebest use qfGo<fs g^. 

duc$ suhi^S^is^ wi^ 3ie ied&at Narrative 
sctieaH-gtsiere^eov^^ 

fm sure you care wondering "^Ais unusual 
person is. She ii granMother, Eartharene 
Jackson. I live wiA her ^04se own mo^er 
abandoned me y^h fwa^&cWd.Ske iot^me in as 
a baby md has been rai^g me s^e ^n. In fact 
she is rdlsing som^ of ever^)dd/s kids. She takes in 
runaways, abused children and babysiis kids too. 
She loves chit^en, especial^ babies. She p like an 
EarA mo^ to everybody. She gives W'e iope^le 
who needhope. Sht <^s all GoSs children need 
love. Maybe her parents knew smeihing when they 
named her Emharene. 
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My grandmother didn*taiw{^ take in childrefu 
Sheusedt6lkanmeinahaspiud.Wlu;Hf^ 
gr^?it4father d(ed years aga. rt^ grandmother had to 
findawaypp make emamoh^bec^B^ she had 
nine children <f her pm to looked so she started 
babysUdng for other mofhers.ihi^ 
friends how good she was, and more kids would 
come. She couid never say no to anyone. Once one 
of my girlfriends gotp?egnanZ'andher ba^nd 
her.Shecametomygran^oAerjbrheip.My 
grandmother did not Judge herorgetonher case 
for being so stupid. She let her stt^ wi^ us until she 
cotdd figure ota what she was going to do about the 
baby. Afyjriend had Ae baby and now nrjgrand- 
mother keeps Ae baby so my friend can fifUsh 
school Thafs Ae kind of person my grandmother 
is. 

[Us€S iadd^ to iSastratt the ssserticH: that she 
cosSdfiercrssyso] 

Everyone loves my grandmoAer because she is 
warm, sympathetic and understanding. She is never 
too busy to st(^ and lend an ear or give advice. If 
she can't kelp, she calls on God to help the person. 
She reads the Bible fveryday and is deeply reli- 
gious. She even talks aloud to God. Fnm what / can 
see, she must be on good terns with him. She says at 
seventy years old she needs Him on her side be- 
cause she's going to see Him soon. 

[(ksi^^2lkw ^boGt t&d subject; onGhes 

My grandmother is one very special lady. / hope 
Aat I can be at least ha^ the person she is. 
[Esds 8aMa€fo»% with rdkctios! abotit flie 

Om Stud^t^s Writing Process 

llie stq)s in die writing IHOcess fbUow 
writer of t!^ exemplaxy audent essay "A Special 
Perscm'* were ^ clescribed hero. 

Tbe ^udems and discussed ^'My Giand- 
mother Would Rode Quietly and Hum/' by Lecmaid 
Adame. After clustering nan^ ami dasciip;^ of 
fmSky membeis for v42om they have stnmg feel- 
ings, c&^^ w^diuiuains (five-Ui]^ i^xm that 
1^ studema fiiKius on bc^ de^^f^ve a^ 
wc^). Ilie smdem writer's ciiu|^ 
Sramimmher» Eaitii^ene. 



BAmiAREm 
s^fnpctheticisp^kd 
giving, hel^,lomg 
tanimot^ to everyone 

After sharing dnquajns, Etodei^ west given tiie 
Mowing assigom^ and wn^ ii^ first cr^^ 

Just as Leonard Adame had vexy stnx3g 
fedhigs for Us grsndmodier, yoQ, too, have a 
family mmber forwhcHn yo^ have stioog 
fedings^jRi^^bo^ 
quaia Whj^ ^ ^ime d&s pei^^ 
done tim si»d yQi^miDd?^^^^ you 
see diis pei»QQ ^^leri ym 
he?? IMnk Jboot a pffirtteular time^^^ you 
wexe together. Write abqiit dds ]^^^ so that 
whoever reads your essay win know what kind 
of person he or ^ is and ^vfay this perscHi is 

Firsl Draft 

My special relate is my grandmother. Her 
name is Eartharene Jackson. She is a loving, caring, 
special person. I live wiA her because rty real 
mo^afymdbnedrne^^n 
grandmother, E(sr0iarene,tookmeinandhasbeen 
raising m since tlUn. 

Mhfgrandnu)&ier is G day care worker now. She- 
watches children while their parents are at work. 
She loves children, especially balHes. Whenever Aey 
make a ndstake like spUWig milk, she sc^s, ''Now 
don't you go crying over that splUedmilk, baby. All 
god's children make mistakes, thafs why He put 
erasers on pencils. Then she would w^aw^Ae 
child s tears aru! go back to what she was doing. 

Mygrant^thercan'ts^notoanybo^.Not 
oniy does she babysit kids,but she uAesUi run- 
aways and abused Idds. She isUke an Earth mother 
to everyone. Shes^s ell God's children need hve. 
Once she helpedone cfntyfrten^. She gives l^e to 
people who need hope. Maybe her parents kne:w 
somediing when they named her Eartharene. 

Everybody loves my grandmother. I hope I can 
be like her, too. 

Peer ^espome 

Tbe stmtems lead papers aloud hi pairs; 
tiira th^ talked about beia:He tiiey exdian^ 
papexB®Klre^>oiK^toquegn<»scmare^>onse 
gui(fe. T!^ (p^cm mi to response i^rtner's 
replies fdlow: 



Q: Wtsss£d you Bi€bta about &ds paper? 

A: I liked the description cf what his grmdr 
moAer st^'S. Ske^s always talking about 
whatGodsays. 

Q: What do you rmember about &e person 
being describe 

A: She is every speckJ person. She has a iot 
cfiove and wtderstandingfor people. 

Q: What is At writer^saultude toward this 
penan? 

A: HeloveshisgrandmoAeralot. 

Q: Point out places where youfeel you want 
more informadon about this person. 

A: Haw did she he^yourfriend? You said she 
was a day care worker now. What did she 
usedtodo? 

Q: Are 0ie incidents provided complete? 
Where do you vant more istformatiott? 

A: You really don't give any incidents to show 
what she is like. 

Q: Do you have any other comments for the 
wri^rT 

A: Your (^ening is kinda^ boring. It doesn't 
catch my atienUon. 

The student reviewed 5be response answers ai^ 
wrc^ a sec^iid dinift After talking with the ^ad^, 
be wit>te a tbixd drafts wiiich is ^ 
section ''An &c^plary Student Essay."" 

Req>on^^d Revisik}n 

Stiaiing writing with (filers in pairs or small 
groups can help students resee tbdr work* Res^xnise 
fim otters» e^e^ally peers» is impc^rtant for 
stucteitsU) develop a sense of audimce, a ^nse that 
their wiidng reaches peqple in additkm to tte 
teacher. Having t)thers l0(& at their woiic gives 
students a sense if purpose; (hey realize that they 
write to omoivaAict^. iK>t tmixSLy to get a grade. 
Students see wh^ odiers are dc^g; ttey learn fi^ 
the successes and failurt^ of cM^^rs. 

Peer response invdves Uie te^^l^ and the 
stud^. Tte terser needs tL wodc widi tte stu- 
dents to help &em find ways t^ criticize consmic- 
tively. I^focbHng widi the whcde class is a goc^ 
intsocbction. Sdecthig My four or five qu^cms to 
be indited cm a re^icmse pJh^ 
q)portui^ to £(>ci^ on what is irnpoi^ 
wiidng wi^Mit the m^v ox the writer feeling 
oveipower^ Student readers are resfKmsible for 
readhigf(»'mi <ting,tf2inldngab(Hitwhatisgoodin 



d^ writing and wtuit mi be ifnpfoved, and 
OHnnmniCTtingt^ vfrit^,. 

Ite^fic^^^^ to 
d2odsei^m^pi^:c^ 

i&^i^iai^^ of 
a r^$^^?^^^^ilca ^ 

may>i^^^csfl^to^wM 
subj^'i^^M^w^j^^^ 

stra&gi|^ &e: wnter use^ 
to coOTeyjae^ 

\mt dedded ti^j}^^ ^Sxy 
can i^fN^^^ate ^;3i^&^p^fxbo^^ 

basis : ; 

&^y (^;d^^ nd'^iesr 
^oos art b^ y^ed^^^^ someBe useM 

as parts of writb^ responses. Ib^ are rKX intended 
to be used all at once. 

First Readi^ 

Hrst,n^ tte draft just to tearn about die pergcHi 
described in tibe d£et(& Ten the writer youf first 
imin:^oiss. What in^iested ycm? What did you 
like be^ What do you immediately remonber 
ab(»t the person described? 

Seccmd Reading 

Now r^ the story more slowly a seccaid time. 
Think about os^ 01 two of the Mowinj ^gges- 
ti(His. Make s(Hne notes to u^ in talking with the 
writer. 

• What incidents and de"^ ten ycm die mc^ 
outstanding cuaracteristic of tl^ i^rson 
described? 

« Try to find ti^ subject's most interesting 
personality trait or tyt^cal way of tehaWng. 

• What is d^ writer's attitude toward tte 
subject? 

Cbar^teriasatioa and Rdationsh^ 

In one or two seiitences, tell d^ writer vdiat y(m 
learned about tte char^r's persionali^. Tl^ tell 
the writer what ym\JNt learned about d^ relaticm* 
ship of die writer to d>e character. 

CompleteQess 

• Point out gaps or places where y(Hi felt 
c(»if used or wanted to kru)w more about 
whath^^ned. 

» Enddieincktents. Aredi(eyc<Hnplete? 
Would you ^ggest moie? 



• Loc^agsinattteopeniagofthe^c^^ 
Does iimske yw want to Know moie about 
die subject? 

• Wojld you suggest any changes!? 

Lo(& ftH* inckknts in d» s&etcfa i^ie tte wri 
dx>ws scsneoiie movii^ or talking. Show the wnt^ 
wisest yoo would 10^ to ^ mcHt^ actia^ ta]k« 
\^ie the sketeh ndghl be made interesting 
and reveal nnne infcmnation abwt ti^ subject 

Details 

Tell the writer you needed moxe details 
^ tiiat you could underst^ tiise diai^cter better or 
understand the writer's feeHng better. It is easy to 
add most d^ils, try to decide wi^ther they are 
necessary. Scmc". characters aiKl incidents need 
many d^ails to satisfy readerst^otters need (»ily a 
few. 

Wr^r'sFeelmp 

How does the writer tell you about feelings 
toward tt» person descxib^? Decide whether you, 
as one readter, want to know moie about ti^ writer's 
feelings. If so, let tiie writer know. 

Orgaai^goa 

Where is a pl^ the writer moves wdl ftom cm 
idea to anmtei? Where is a place the writer needs to 
be clearer? 

Endisg 

When you finish fee story, are y(xi satisfied that 
the writer came to an end? Or do you feel just 
st(^^ wilting? 

• Aie you satisfied with the v<mclusicm? What 
mcnt do yoa warn to know? Where could 
flds in£:maiian y(m want to know more 
about ^ in tf^ essay? 

• Whatem(Mi(»idoy(KifeelattteeiK!ofthe 
^say? Wfast in the conclu^tm makes yoa 
fedfliatway? 

Qassroom Writing Assignments 

Tl^ classrocmi writing assignments inclucfed in 
Ms secticmmay serve as models teachers as they 
(tesign their own writing assignmoits. Theie am 
many situatims in the curriculum in which firsthand 
Mo^^y is an appropriate kind of essay. 

UUTstsreAm^ Wriihsg 

Read aiKi discuss wi& the stucbnts a poem such 
as Leonard Adame's ''My Grar^other Would Rock 



Qdt^y and Hum/' viMch focuses j^rticulariy m 
the images of &e grandmodier. ^ 

Have students rcsp%d to ti)e following assign- 
ment: 

We an know many peq[de ^ our liver, whr are 
not ridi (H* fanKius yet they enridi our lives. The 
(miinaiy timfs we ^)e^ 
treasured memcKie^ 

Thii&i^xjuts^^ 
timer scsnecx^ who is impcmsfnt to you. Think abcmt 
the (mlinary dihigs this person does. What does this 
person hxdc like? Why is &is peisoQ in^XHtant to 
you? Whtt have you experioiced tQge£i? Make 
en* clu^ your ideas. 

Now write about titis person by ^ wing your 
readeis how this person goes about the everyday 
hisiness of living eadt (by. bidude one (m* two 
^)ecial tidngs that this person has done, either with 
you or with someone dse. Let your readers krym 
why this person is impcmant to you. 

San^le CAP Pron^ts 

Lasgoagd Arts 
P 

Overcxmiing (%stacles 

Writing Situation: Your cl^ has been reading 
stories abdutpeqyle who faced sericKis, di£EicuU 
pn^lems. These peq>te had over«xne their ptob- 
lems by continuing to work and sta^^ until they 
had ovenxxne such problems as unh^^y leiation- 
ships, [diysical handicaps, poveity, and even tte 
tragedesofwar. 

Now your teadier has a^ced ycu and ycKir 
classmates to £iink abcxit pe(9le in your own 
experience have overcome serious problems. 
Each of ycAi is to write atout one petscm knov^ n to 
you for ovenxsning some obstacles. Ute essays will 
be collected and put into a class bo(&. 

Directly for Writing: Select a pa:sofi ym have 
kriown wiK> &ced and out over a serii^ 
d^t^Ie. Write an ^^ssay in which ycm show this 
perscm in a situaticm diat involved ovenxmdng a 
problem. Hdp tte reacteis of your class boi& know 
this pers(xi and ur^terstaiKl why yc^ see idm (H* her 
as special. Your rea^ will want to ^^w how this 
persm is important to ymi. 



*Adame,Le(Hiard. "T^y Grambiu^berWtmldRock 
Quietly &dA Hum,** inAdventuresfor Readers: Book One 
^vised editicm). QAmta, Ra.: flarcouxt, Brece, Jova- 
novich, Inc., 1935, p. 146. 



Oidinary Peq>le We Admiie 



CAP Prompt Format 



Writing Simaon: All of us Iqbow (mlinaxy 
pgq^e who do tfaings that seem 1 nsigrri ficmtf; yet 
&dr actioiis make them peo|3te to adt^^ 
^imim a fiiend tsying to team Eog^ 
c£^)ped smiggli^ to do Oe onii^^ 
take for gramed Whea we see Aese peo^, we 
admift their stiengft azid coiiiage. Ohffl, tb^ 
£^:tto infiueooe our diinldng or bdi^^ 

Your Eoi^ teacher has adced you to write a 
firsthand biogra{&y about that Idnd of person. This 
kind of wiithig should iiKdude tbc kinds of d^ails 
and inddems will help the reader see and 
understand the perscHi is like* It should also 
show what efiec! flie person had on the writer. 

Directions for Writing: Select a person you 
know well This dK)uld be a i^rson who does things 
^ seem insigniBcam but mak^ you admire him or 
hST, Describe this person so your dassmates win be 
able to see ttds persoa Inchide hiddents diat help 
show what the person is like. (An incident is an 
event that occurs in a few miimtes, a few bour^ or 
perfa^^ in a day.) Be sure to tell your teacher how 
this person influeiK:ed or afiected you. 

Hghters 

Writing Situation: Your class has been reading a 
series of stories ai^ articlet; abrat peq)le who kept 
on stmggling against circumstances in tt^r lives 
even v4ien ^ stmggle seemed hc^less. You read 
about Lou Gehrig and his unsuccessful struggle 
against a f aid disease am! Dr. Thideau and his 
succe^ful struggle against tuberculosis. You also 
read Sperry *s Call It Courage, a story about a 
Polynesian lad vAio fights against his fear of the sea, 
and Brink's Caddie Woodlawn, a story ab<^t a giri 
who deals with the hard^ps of life an the western 
fitMer. 

Your te^di^r has asked your dass to write abcnit 
scmt peqde in your experieiK:e who have fought 
against difficulty, dther successfully or unsuccess- 
fuUy. 

Directions for Writing: Identify a person yw 
have known stmgg^^ hard against d^tacles. 
Write a firsthimd t^ogr^y in which you reveal this 
person by induding ^ddots when he or si^ was 
invdv td in a ^ggle. ( An ir^ident is an evem that 
occurs in a few mirmtes, a few hmirSt or periiaps in a 
day.) Let ycmr reader know how the per^ g(H into 
tUs struggle, what the person did, ain! how it came 
out Also tdi how this per^ is important in your 
life. 



The preceding asdgnmentsfidlow the fmmat of 
tt^ CAP writing {mxnpt Hie writing situation gives 
the students a q?^:ific ti^. K focuses tiie^ 
tfaiiddog and [banning aiKl imwi^ 
writiiig. My q;)edd toms 0^^ 
must know win bb defihed M tiie wriditg dtuatk^ 

Ihe diredioiis finr writing are very deariy 
is^^^fded to provide die req^tirements and feature 
ttie task, TbQf identify die reader and provide a 
purpo^ for d)e writing. 

In die classroom it is hnpcmam fOT students to 
practice wridng for varying purposes and audiences. 
Ihese two fiK^ greatly affect the writing style, 
lan^ge, and cootertt of die ^ide^*s wcxk. The 
primary purpose of firsduuid biogn^y is to create 
for the reader the uniqueness arid dgnU^^ 
person die writer knows wdL Ihe auiHrace for dds 
type of writing rnay be a sp^^c reader grotq) of 
readers (for examf^Ct '*Write an essay for the contest 
sdecdon committee'^ ot may be a generic reader or 
group of readers (for examine, "^lite about a friend 
who has bdped you« Be sure to let your readers 
know how you feel about your friemi andUs orher 
impoitance in your Hfe'O* 

Other AssigEunents 

In firsthand biogn^y, the writer knows the 
subjea personally. However, teadiers may want to 
give students practice in wridng about characters 
encountered in literature, history, or science. While 
not a true firslharKl bbgraph/, die character study 
a c(Hnplenentary assignment using the same charac- 
teristics. 

Of^ example of such a onnplementary assign- 
ment is to ^ students who have read To Kill A 
Mockingbird to imagiiK diat they are Scout, grown- 
up and talking to 1^ own child about Atticus, die 
child's grandfadien Sccnit, rt i^dscing about her 
feelings about ter fedier when ^ was a child, 
deddes to write down her memories so diat h^ 
dtild will have Hbcm to read later on. 

Assignment: Write an essay about Atticus from 
the point of view of d^ grown-up Scout as she 
remembers her fatter when she was a child Y(m 
may make up any iruddents you want, but try to be 
tme to his chamcter as it is in d^ mnrel 

Additional Exemplary Essays 

The essays included in dds section were written 
in an dghdi-gra& class over die period of a week. 
V^y are final-draft writings. 
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In the Mowing essay the writer describes a 
person— tiie schod coun^lingcleik— whotms 
obviously endeared herself to the writer. 

Mrs.BrtnkcfwsU 

Mrs. Brihkcmki. counseling clerk. To mast 
adults at my school she is nothing more than her 
Job description. She Mswers the telephones, types, 
files and si^enises ^ office practice students. She 
greets parents when they come in to register their 
Idds and screens students who come into seethe 
counselors. Most people Mnk of her as Just anodier 
office person at Ae school. But Mrs. BrinkowsU is 
not Just another person to me or the other students. 
To us. she is a very unusual and special pjrson. She 
is warm,fiiendfy. ca/ing. a little crazy and most of 
all understanding. 

Mrs. Brinkowsid is in her 40' s, hut she doesn't 
act 40. For exanq^le. she is a zany dresser. One day 
she wore a bright orange mini dress, lime green 
stockings and purple beads like those flappers wore 
in die 1920' s. Another day she showed up in leather 
pants, high heels, gigantic hooped earrings and a 
big lace bow right on top of her head She looks like 
a Madonna Wanna-Be who couldn't be. She really 
dresses like she reached in her closet, pulled out 
some things and put them on, even tfdiey didn't 
match. She doesn't care that people think she looks 
weird She always says thafs their problem. The 
principal gave up talking to her because she is so 
good at her Job. He couldn't afford to lose her. 

Mrs. Brinkowski doesn't let her age effect her 
taste in music c^dter. She likes the BeasUe Boys and 
other groups that we like. She can tell you all the 
latest hits, most of the lyrics and where all the 
concerts are. She says Just because she's 40 doesn't 
mean she's dead 

Since she thinks and acts young, Mrs. Brinkow^ 
ski is able to relate well to us students. She treats us 
with respect. Whenever a student is sent u> the 
counseling office, she doesn't growl at you and ask, 
"Why are YOU here?" as though the person is some 

life scum. She always has a pleasant smile and 
a twinkle in her chestntu >rown eyes when she 
greets students. Even students in on nferrals get 
respea. Nm I get sent out a lot on referrals and 
everytlme I go in she's Just as pleasant as if! was 
the principal. She never makes me feel stupid for 
being in dte office again. She Just takes my rrferral, 
asks me to tell my side of what happened and listens 
intently. She doesn't internet. She Just listen:. 
When Fm done, she tells me what she Ainks. One 
time when she pointed out £/!»ar / realty was in the 
wrong. I Odn' t get mad because I knew she cared 
about me. 



Students go to her with their problems. She can 
be trusted She makes every problem seem impor- 
tant. ffU is important enough to bother you. it is 
inportmt enough for her to listen to. Parent don't 
do that. Th^sc^thiHffg like. 'Whafssobig(d)out 
that?." or Aey Just ma and say. ^'Umkmm." but 
you know they are not listening toycu. 

Mrs. Brinkowdd has a scrapbook of students 
who have long since l^ die school Some even have 
kids cfAeir awn and she has those pictures too. You 
can see her at her desk lovingly turning the pages as 
she reminisces db<mt dds one or diot one. 

Mrs. Brinkowski is indeed a rare person. Fm 
glad she works at our school. There would be fewer 
teen drug and alcohol problems ifth re were more 
Mrs. Brinkowskis in the world 

Tbc significance of fliis person is both imididt 
and explicit in the essay. Tic wiiteruses several 
strate£^ for diaracterizatkxi, including visual 
imagery C'bri^U (Hange min\ dress, lime gieen 
stockings'*); contra^ to other peq>le C'she's not like 
the other ofBct stafiT); and asseitioos about her 
character CVann, ficiendly, caring, a little crazy and 
most of all understanding'*). The essay is focused 
and well organized aiul aids with a strong asserdcm 
abnit the subject 

The writer of tht following essay has chosen to 
describe her stepfather. 

Terron 

A very special person came into my l^e when 
my mother remarried. That person is my stepfather, 
Terron. Ifs very rare for a man who marries a 
woman with children to take an active interest in 
those children, but thafs my steiffadier. He married 
into a ready made family and accepted it totally as 
his own. Most men would probably Just tell the wife 
her children are her responsibility. But not Terron. 
He takes time outwith me andmy brothers and 
treats us like we are his own kids. He scolds us 
when we need it, teacher us right from wrong and loves 
usalot. 

My stepfather is around S'9'' and weighs 220 
pounds. He reminds tne qfJohn Hemy. John Henry 
was a strong, proud Black man and so is my stqsfa- 
ther. His skin is smooth, sleek and ebor^ Just like 
some African wood carvings I saw in a museum. He 
has coal black, piercing eyes. Stmetimes I think he 
can see right through me, especlalfy when I tell a 
lie. His hair is cut in a short, black natural. He 
pours cement for a living so you can imagine how 
muscular he is. 

My stepfather believes education is very impor- 
tant. He mtikes sure we always do our homework 
before we do anything else and helps us if we don't 
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understand what yyt have to do. While he feels 
school is important, he says not all education comes 
fiom books, so he takes us places so we can learn 
about the world by seeing other people andplaces. 
He feels if people wmdd only get to know oAer 
people and see how thy live and Aink, Aen we 
wouldn* t have so much hate. He takes us places our 
real father never even told us about He has shown 
me a whole new world. I have been to San Fran- 
cisco to see the Gdden Gate Bridge and cable cars 
and hUlstitat reach towards Ae have been to 
Lake Tahoe and seen snow-covered mountains and 
lakes glistening with the sun. 

From what I have said so far, you might Aink 
my stepfaAer never gets upset with us or punishes 
us, but believe me, he does. Just last week, I got a 
weeKs telq)hone restriction because I was faUdng 
on Ae telqfhone instead cf watching his dinner. The 
dinner burned to a crisp and he got mad. He lee- 
tared me about being responsible, gave me tlie 
restriction and l^ Ae room. I was angry at him for 
putting me on restriction for a whole wsek, but in 
my heart I knew he did it because he wants nte to be 
the best person I can be. I guess Fd be angry, too, if 
someone burned my dinner, especially when i was 
hungry. Later I went in to apologize andwe, were 
friends again. 

I look up to my stepfather and hope my husband 
turns out to be just like him. 

Thz writer of the previous essay uses stumg 
visual inmges CHis skin is smooftt sleek, ai^ 
ebony**; "coal black piercing eyes** ; and "lakes glis- 
tening wiA tfie sun**). Odier strategies the wdter 
uses are comparisons to ottier people C'He temiiK!s 
me of Hemy**); pioviding a history of the 
relMion^p in d^5<^blng how this person ca^ 
her life and generalizing about the subject*s diarac- 
ter ("proud Blade man** ^9fho "teaches us ri^ &om 
moag **). Ti^ tsm& is rae of love and admkati(m« 

Essays Written for the CAP Assessment 

Tte three e^ys iiK^luded in this secAtm were 
written muier tii» feeing conditicms of the 
writing asses^eot (a fisst draft writtm in 43 
minutes). The essays rtcq;»esent tte upper* middle 
and lower ranges of the ihet«Hical effi^vet^ 
score pdnt sc^ (The soHing guide appears at the 
endoftfaissectioa) 

HigbAchievesseat 

My personal hero would be father. Since as 
far as I could remember he k:s been therefor me. 
Whenever I had trouble in school or wiA a friends 
he would sit dawn and talk 0 me about it. For 



example, during the third grade I started to decline 
as a student. My study habits became poor and I 
even turned to a little crime. MyfaAer one night 
came into my room sat down next 0 me wiA his 
long, sad face and began telling me I had to im- 
prove in mspidies. I naturally said, "Why?** Then 
he began to qtp laik ubout his earfy educadon. He 
told cbouthow he wished he had stttdied harder in 
school because now he isn^tcble to coftprehend the 
bfformadon I learn at school. This discussion we 
had made me feel guilty for not studying hard. I felt 
itwas my father^ s dream AatI wmld be able to 
achievemore than he had, but I let him down. The 
next day at school I was attentive. I was hardmrk- 
ing, and I was the best student I had ever been. Now 

father is even more cf an inspiradon. Even 
though he had cpoor education in Taiwans whiin he 
came to America, he went to college and got a 
degree in science. He had u>ld meinAe beginning 
life was tough on him. He had a Job ^Mch paid little 
and a dirty small apartment. After working for 
several years in a med company he saved up 
enough mor^ wiA my moAer to buy a chicken 
store called Pioneer Chicken. Again he worked hard 
to earn enough money to buy a Burger King. 
Earning nmch money, now he is able to buy and sell 
land to earn profits. He is such an inspiration 
because he started out as a poorly educated boy to 
become a wealthy intelligent businessman. My 
father is also a leader. He is president cf two 
associations and one cf the most respected men in 
the city qfAlhambra. When myfaAer and I go out 
together for fishing or hunting he teaches me values 
cf Hfe. He has taught me to work hard to achieve nty 
goal in ttfe. When I did something bad he would 
punish me, cf course, but he would make me feel so 
guilty I never ever did the crime again. For in- 
stance, once I forged his name on a check. When he 
found out, it was horrible! He smacked me in the 
behind hard. Then he Just wouldn't talk to me. 
Everytime I walked by him he would Just give me 
that face. The face everyone fears. I learned nty 
lesson. I never went near checks again. In conclu- 
sion, i wanted to say even myfaAer has been 
tough on me, I understand why and I love him for it. 
I feel he is and always will be nty inspiring personal 
hero. 

Tte iHtvi(H!S essay is an exceUfot example of 
firstharKibic^l^y. writerhas respcHKledto a 
pmnpt about a pemmal X^. The essay presents a 
focused, weU-develt^)ed characterization of the 
writer*f; feter. Tlie vidter b^ins by e^oring the 
hisu^ of his relationship with his fattier. In the 
process he presents incidents which iUustrate his 
father*s influence. Each incident is franed in time. 
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Witiiin the inddem file writer provides examples to 
support asscrtioos about the father n^y lather is 
also a leader." "He is president of two associations 

aod one of the most rc^kKted men in Alhamtxa*0; 
uses visual iaiagwy and nanittiw action C'sat down 
next to me with his long, sad ftce" and "smacked 

me in the behind^. The writer provides bsickground 
infbmiatiOQ on the fiftOer (e<&»»tion and eariy 
straggles) which fmiherilhmiinate tne disracter. 
The tone of the ess^ cleariy conveys the respect 
and a(&niration the writer has f(M>his foOier. 

TWs next essay presents a focused and generaUy 
revealing charactwlzation of an influential teacher. 

Mid«nuigeAdiieveaieBt 

I think the teacher who most ii^nced me was 

fourth grade teacher. Her name was Miss 
K enne^. She was a very good teacher, and also 
very nice. She was also very taU with straight 
blonde hair and liquid blue eyes. She always wore a 
smile on her face and walked straight ax a ruler. 

She not only influencedme, but also Irfiuenced 
the whole class. She would get everyone to speak 
up, and gave everyone a chance. She would see the 
good points in a person, and try to correct the bad 
points. She was also strict, but in a kktdcfgood 
way. She would give you responsibility and expect 
you to go through with it. 

The way she treated you was also ir^ntial 
because even though we were pretty small, she 
would Ac 'e respect for us. We were all treated 
equally, and she had no favorites. She also taught us 
how to respect one another as weU as ourselves and 
her. 

She made us responsible people. She let us be 
independent and make choices. I think she was the 
one person who most ir^nced myUfeandl realty 
learned to like her. 

Throughout the previous essay tte writer 
maintains a caislstent attitude toward the subject 
The tone is erne of respec* ami adaiirotitHi. 

In the essay the writer uses several strategies of 
charactcrizidion. In the first paragraj^, the writer 
makes general assertioas about the teacher's pereor;^ 
ality traits and provides specific details of the 
subject's i^ysical attributes. Here we find some 
very ^ w(Hd chdces CHquid Mue eyes" and 
•Valked straight as a niter "). In succeeding para- 
grai*s the writer illustrates by dtJng examples to 

8»q)p(« the assCTtion that tMs teacher was a positive 
infliaaice in the writer's life. Although examples 
chosen help leveal the character, they src general- 
ized. The writer employs few of the narrative 
strategies for devdqiing inddent 



The writer of the following essay describes a 
special person— Grandmother— but uses few 
strategtes for developing the firsthand \Aosts^y. 

I^Addevemeai 

A very special person is ?iy grandmother in 
Baltimore. She is sp&:lai not because whenever I 
ylsU her she takes me any place I want to go, but 
bKouseshe^ snice, thoughtful and caring, the best 
thing about heris that she wUl laugh with you,play 
games with you, and stmplMse with you. One time 
she took me to the zoo hot because I was good 
behaved because she loves me. That is why she is 
very special to me. 

In the previous essay the student lists personal- 
ity traits-nkc, thou^itful, caring, 8ym|»flKtic; 
however, the writer does not Hst many examples to 
support this claim. The writer rcfisre te a inddent 
(trip to the zoo) but docs not devdop it The signifi- 
cance of the grandmother in the writer's life is only 
minimany explored. TWs paper would lecdve a low 
score. 



Example of Firsthand Biography 

Mr. Stanley 
The girls in Mr. Stanley's eighth grade math 
class wore eyeliner, white lipstick, Tweed cologne 
and cinammon-colored nylons. The b^s were 
mostly puny-looking mlschi^-makers with greasy 
hair and defiant cowlicks. Mr. Stanley was a tall, 
white-haired man whose untform was a baggy blue 
suit and a pair qfsa^ed-up locfers. His face looked 
like apiece cf red leadier and when he smiled, his 
crookedyeUow teeA were an unpleasant shock. He 
spoke with an Okla'-^ma drawl and his voice 
bellowed like a howitzer. Paring nutrition break we 
talked about how his fingernails were as long and 
scabby as a witch's. You could see their shadows 
when he wrote with a grease pencil on the overhead 
projector. During passing time he'd always stand at 
the door and as we hurried into the classroom we 
were greeted with the smell cf stale tobacco. 

When the bell rang, Mr. Stanley would quietfy 
close the door as though itwere the lid of a casket 
and he'd walk with long strides to the front of the 
room. H^dpick up apiece cf chalk and begin 
writing on Ae board. Suddenly, h^d wh^ around 
with chalk in hand, a mathematical maestro shout- 
ing like an auctioneer with his arm waving to the 
beat of his voice, "THREE square U add one divide 
by two, divide by two-ANSWER?" At the word 
"ANSWER" he'd point at someone and ^ it was 
you, you'dfeellikeyoujust got poked in the chest. If 
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you knew the right answer U still might hide (Uth€ 
back i^your throat for a moment until you had the 
guts to force it ouh-'TVfo and a ha^" 

"WATS RlGHTr he^d shout. 
The tone of the class was set immediately. You 
didfi't talk to your neighbor like Henry Narvaez did 
one day when Mr. Stanley was explaining ,hatx 
was because ^ •;oudidhe would throw dawn his 
chalk like he did that day. "Sont Get up here and 
teach the classl" There was a petroled silence and 
Henry didn't budge; he couldn't. "Son. get up right 
NOW and teach this classl" Mr. Stanley held out his 
shaking arm-a piece of chalk attached. Henry got 
out of his chair and everyone saw his red ears. He 
walked like you might to the edge cfaclWthen 
stopped and said "l Can't. Mr. Stanley" in a voice 
thatwas ready to cry. 

"Of course you can't!" retorted Mr. Stanley. 
"Don't you think I know tiuit? Am I up here talking 
tomyseff?" 

There was no answer. 

"AMI?" 

"No sir. you're not." said Henry. 

"No sir I'm notl Tm here to teach you but you 
already knew everything! Well let me tell you some- 
thing. Right now Fm in very law gear. F m SWEET 
compared to what I am when Fm in high gear. IS 
THAT CLEAR?" 

Henry nodded. 

At first we were scared to death of Mr. Stanley 
but evenmally we realized that he was Just using his 
intimidation system and he only used it tfyou didn't 
pay attention or if you cheated on a test. When he 
left Oie rom during an exam we* d wait until it 
finally felt scfe enough to share a few answers, and 
then Mr. Stanle/s head would poke in through the 
window from the playground and tivaf s how he 
caught BMiy Neil and Mark Coriento cheating. 
Another time he made Salfy Bradley leave her seat 
during tiie test so that when the girl in front of her 
furtively turned around to get another answer, she 
found herseit about six inches from Mr. Stanley's 
corroded face. "Hi there" he said in a mock- 
frien^ tone as he daintily moved his fingers. 

Mr. Stanley kid two additional systems to keep 
us in line and one cftiianwas a game called RED 

DOT. The beU would ring andMr. Stanley would 
close the door as usual but instead of writing on the 
board h^dpulla little Mack notebook out of his pocket. 
Then budget a sadistic expression on Ids face, smile 
crookedly and say 'Ufs play.. JtED DOT!" Immediatety 
papers would sl^Pe and in a meter of seconds our 
homeworkastigKmnts wouldbe on the top right-hand 
comer of our desks. Mr. Stanley would stalk the cisUs 
and if you didn't have your homework, he car^fy 
enteredartddotinhis iittle book by your name. A red 



dotwasworsethananF andnobodywantedone.One 
time I put out my French homework and I said a ^ayer 
andlwasbtclyhedidn'tcatchme. 

He also had a snap-tiie-finger system thai was a 
killer when he wanted your attention. He sniped 
his fingers more loudly than anyone Fve ever heard. 
They echoed. Anyway, one snep cf the fingers and 
you shut right up. If he snapped them twice, it was 
your second warning. He had a computer-like 
memory andfor each of his students he knew IfU 
was the first, second or titird offense. There were 
never more than three offenses for the whole year 
because yhe sniped his fingers three times his 
thumb would automaticaUy pop out a flag pointing 
in tite direction of the door and thatwas the last 
timeyou'd be in his class. 

For a dictator, Mr. Stanley was pretty neat. He 
always told us that Uiere are no stupid questions, 
only stupid people who don' t ask questions. He 
didn't mind explaining sometiting more than once 
and when wefinaU^ understood, his eyes would 
twinkle and his face would light up. I guess tiuif s 
why it reaUy wasn't so surprising that when he died 
of a heart attack, more than ha^the school showed 
up at his funeral It was also no mysury that my 
grades went dawn the following year in Mrs. 
CoUin^ algebra class. She catered to tite bright stu- 
dents. And in tenth grade geometry Mrs. Kaluchek 
was in such a coma ha^tixe time that she never even 
noticed tiuttfour of die class cheated their way 
through the year. Mr. Stanley was trufy an artist 
when it came to reaching the class and those of us 
who had him as a teacher won't ever forget.' 

Readings in Fii^thand Biography 

The woiks here are intended to provide flie 
teadicr and stuttenis with a variety of models for 
fiisthand Hogn^rfiy. Particular e^iticms arc noted 
wten pages are cited 

Blograpbj 

Gunlher, J(*n. Deatit Be Not Proud. New York: 
Modem Library, Inc., 1953. 

AotolMi^phy 

Almc»t all autoKognqWes have demails of a 
firsthand biognq[*iy. In a page, a Iraig passage, or a 
chapter, tiie author may write about a significant 
persoi in his or her life. Usually, these passages 
COTtain tte essential elements of a firsthand biogra- 
phy and can be extracted to serve as models. 



^Danielle Alexich, "Mr. Stanley." Used with pcimisaon. 



Angeloa. Maya. I Know Why The Caged Bird Sings. 

New YcRfc: Randoc House, Inc., 1970. (du^ 

teisl5.16,iDdctiieis) 
♦Hamilton, V^^xAjl Junius Over Far. New Yoik: 

HaipcrandRowPuKishcrs,Iac, 1985. 
♦Frank, Anne. Anne Frank: The Dtay qfa Young 

GlrL New Yoifc DouMeday and CJo., Inc. 1967. 
♦Keller, Helen. The Story of My Lffi. New Yoik: 

DouWeday and Ca, Inc., 1954. (Chap{er4 on 

Anne Sullivan) 
Walker, AHcc. In Search of Our Mother's Gardens: 

Womanist Prose. San Di^o, Calif.: Harcouit, 

Brace, Jovanovidb, Inc., 19^3. 
Wright, Richard. Black Boy. New Yoik; Haiper 

Row Putdishers, bic., n. d. 

Some fiction, wiitten in first person point of 
view, contdns elements of firsthand blogrs^cal 
sketch. Sedions fieqiiemly pmtray diaracters who 
are ifflpcHtant tt) die nanatsMT and the {Act When 
tfiese pwtrayals ccmtain descriptions, naiirati«m of 
iiKddoits, and indicaticms of the narrotrar's attitude 



toward duracter,:they mny serve as Qiodels f()r a 
firslhand Uogrsiibical dcet^ 
eocoun^ 10 fi^ dtami^es £^ 
of p6pialar:ybuc^ aiSait^fi^ 

Lec HMpcn To M A Mockingbird. New YcHk: 

FawcettPopidttLibnuy 
Tw^ liMc AMattures <jtHackieberry Finn. New 

Yoik:NAL,1971. 

Essajrx 

Orwell, Gea^e. "Sudi, Such Wcm the Joys" 
TtniilKr. James. Doc Madowe" 

Poetry 

As suggested in the literature-based writing 
assignment in the dasisroom writing assignments, 
poems may well serve as models, finr a.firsthand 
Uogr^ihy; Such poems as "My Gran^dther 
Would Rode Qui^y and Hum," by Leonard 
Adame, may serve as stimuli fcx-bodi essays and 
ori^nal student poems. 



*UsMiaRecomnmdedReadings in Uterature: Kinder- 
garten TJirough Grade Eight (Amtoiated Edid(n). Sacra- 
Qieato: Callforaia State Dqjsitment of Educadon, 1988. 



Rhetorical E^ectivesi^s Scoring Guii for 

Firstband Biography 



HrsttuiKl biography naznes a wxi^ 
tlm liiows how 8iK)d)er pez^ 
in the writer's Hfe; The wito* show8|^ persoEi 
tfarou^ riKPonfog acdvitiei tt^ ^^edfic qoe4im 
inddems ^ flktsOMt the ^j^*s dianMcter. The 
writer mikfkcsQ^i^ sg^M^cpoamas^^^ 
to maden who <to not kxxw tf^ 

so^oo wiixking o^li^Wi^t habits or 

typic^ Ktiyidi^, pf|»^]tarioa of dialogue, or 
comparisqa U}66^pcq!^ 

As t type of ttstdbici^f^p^ 
biogra^ infbons reackis about the writ^ 
as about another peraocL Alttxxi^ the focus is on 
the subjea of the bic^raphy, the write? also lev^ 
the perscmal (sometimes even emodooal) quality of 
his (H* her reladonatlp witii the subject 

S€<»re Poiat 6— Esceptkmal AckkTment 

Characterization. Ihe writer of a six-pdnt 
essay piesents a oosnpiehensive and comfdex chai- 
act^izidoQ aS a person. Ite diaractedzation has 
depti:, xevealing a range of quality thnxi^ direct 
and/or indirect means. 

A writer will int^rite several of the following 
strate^ fi»r chaiactcri^on: 

• Physical desciipdon (visual imagery: size, 
featuits,ditss,etc.) 

• Assortkffis or generaiizadcHis about person- 
ality and bd!aviar 

• Badcground description (history of rdat^xm- 
ship, SiAj/ccVs esvinmmem) 

• Detailing of subjeu*8 routines, habits, or 
tyi^cal activities 

« Re-creatioii of dialogue 

• Comparison (»rcomrast to other pec|>Ie 

Spec^ Incidents or Recuning Activities. The 
writer devetops ^ diaracterization thrcKi^ rde- 
vam hK^dents and/ior as itcoiring adiviri^ 

Ihe writer of a six-pdm essay will utilize most 
of the fcfflowing ^xategles for pitseniing incidents: 

• Qriemation to the inddent (time, place, 
context) 

• IMalogue 



• Specific iden^cation (names of pe<^e(^ 
objects) 

• Spedfic nanMiye i^fn (movements, 
gestusti pbcb^ e]^pce^^ 

insi^^^the rime^ ^ i^jpidcqt 

• Ck^EUietotteindkkait^d^ 
diecfafluradii^^ 

Pattern. AU the (Mutt of a si}ic{)0^ 
deariy imoTd^ ptn^i^ t sb^ fbcused 
poitrait of &e «^je»^^ 
pitseait isMi6cx^^ iK:tiyittes; 
claims, apdn^ections &it are buLUM) i cobeitnt, 
cuisistentpatfi^ 

Slgn^cdnce^Tbc io^KTitance c^tiie subject in 
the wiiteifs life is deart eiriidr dq)%itly (x^implic- 
iUy. If ii^ dgnific|m^ ^ iti^can 

infi^it cool^e^ ciiay be stia»i writer's 
hisights at the time 6f ^ ind^ 
fitom the writer's pr.sem p6ispe^vec insights 
may ai^)^ integrated into tibe c^^ 
c(»idudoQ of the essay. 

Score Pbbtt 5— Cossaeadalte Achievemeat 

C/toracr^Tiza^/i* Subjects in jlvei)dnt essays 
aie vividly presented t)^ in d|^ and with less 
com|de]d^ thm tho^ in ^^pdcft essays Writers 
use several stnt^^ for &aiacterization but not a^ 
many and not as weU hitegrated. 

incidents or Recurring Activities. Relevant 
specific iiiddents and/>t»r rec^^ 
pzesent iu fivei^cint essays; Ifoweveft writers may 
rdycmgenendkedadivirif orl^fuHycfevebsped 
sp^c ind&z^ In eltfaer case, all incidents or 
recurring activities in five^oint essays exemi^ fy 
relevant: characteristics of the su!:j^ 

A coherent pattern is still evident in 
five*pdntessay8« Any ^maneoss det^ m too 
minor to di^r^ fitxn tinat pattern* 

Sign^ance, Readers kxmf hm the sub^ is 
important in tise writer's life. The dgnificaiK^e, 
ho^'jrever, may be less well integrated into the essay 
than in a six-pcdnt essay. 



iewtxiStm^^ ti^ta^sesiss of 

i»c0s^ wAed^ii^g ActivUesi^ writer of 
a fimr-inim ttxMte eOber .bde^ one 
t^Kdfic inddeis or^ Hst i iaks of rec^iiDg 
acth^ ib pntiay ^ dtsTM^ 
nana&s^an icckjeztt, isless (^ady £ku^ and 
less rdevambtte diani^^ my 
be too long, seaniojly pces»ited fOT liid^ 6^ 

Pattern, liie wiitar (^tfie four-pdm essay iK:t 
in compiets coamS of die patent Some des^ij^ 
details or imnted incldntts my add Me to dw 
duractokatioos or may ine^^lkably detia^,%rom 
odxrasseitioas aboot die <daracten The writer 
qi]i(S:^y corrects t!d; disroptim by moving en to 
eltoents that ixiiemi&y fit die ov^ pattern of the 
essay. 

Sign^ance. Alfliougb die statement of signifi- 
cance may seem tacked on rafl^rtiian naturally 
(tevdoping fiom ttee ^say, reados can re«my 
m^er^and die ^g)d£tcance of the subject to die 
writer. 

Sc(»rePoiat3— MiaimalAdil^TQneQt 

Characterization. The writer of a thiee-point 
essay win name die subject of &e Inogr^y but 
may i»esem that subject more as a ^neralized type 
of person tiian as a specific infividuaL Althou^ the 
reader still gets s«ne seme of v«i]o the subject is, 
die focus of a duee-pdnt essay is less (m a dear 
persmality and more on the topic idea of tl» 
prompt, a generalized Qfpe of persmaH^. or (HI tte 
writer himself. Some tiuee*p(^ esss^ may sven 
seem voxsk autoi^ogr^cal disn'i^gn^caL 

Incidents or Recurring Activities. Tbe writ;^^ 
may depend on recusiing acdvides, presendng tiie 
subject in a ^te unfocused cidl«icd(ai of detail 

If die writer nanates an iiuddem, die narrad(»i 
may raml^ digrsss, laddng a <^ iK)t 
revealing mudi, if anydiing, about die subjm. 

Pattern. The i^atem of a diree-pdnt essay may 
ibe either not cleady ^qj^iem or too sio^ to 
cootribute to a meaningful bic^phical Sketch. 
When pistenis are IKK dear, die writer of tte essay 
m^ have (tone (me of die fcSkxwiag; 

• Focused on die tqs^itka and presented a 
rambling of ^i^^alized details 

• Focu^(Hi the tqi^c idea and presented 
several peop^ who illustrate diat idea 



• Rambiedl&gja^ 
Wb^p»^ujn^$^1il^^4^:v^ may 

• A c^^^p^w^ <f of 
flie immpb of 

Signykoficejlbc ^wiStJSt iS^ serai to be ' 
very clear abbot the pe^ 6f iOie 

subject Ibe siff^^nce is ody tniefiy identified or 
vaguely refiraitdtd. 

Score Pdatl^-iMdeqcate Acbieveme&t 

Characterizcitbn. The wdl&'of a two-pdnt 
essay my make unsupix^ted ciai^ 
ti{^ about the subject may {Hesozt ras(b^ 
detailSt laddng sisy dear pdot the e^y may be 
focused mem (»i the writer (H* on bverai peqde tban 

01^ subject 

Incidents or jReoiri*!^ Acrfvitto. Tlie write 
mayoffi^ani ^ientc^meniioQiecuniDg activities 
that akl Mttie to u^dfied dhara<Kerizaiio& of tte 
subject Sometimes tiie reader may be aMe to infer 
s(Hne {x^dble relevance. 

P^mern. Resukrs will find it difficult to deter- 
mine any meaningful pattern. may be a center 
of f ocuSt howev^« Fr^ently, twoi^dnt essays will 
o^itain infcmatkxi &at does not s^ 
of a significant {^la Tte essays may seem 
rambling and confodng. 

Significance. Referuice to the significaiK^ is 
raieandtbena]lyinaf<Hmulaic respCHisetotiie 
prompt Whm present ^atem^ of dgdficaiH:e 
se^ to have litHe to (to wift the test of ti^ essay. 

Score IV)iBt i«^o Evi^isscd of Achk^eisent 

Characterization. Readers get litde n^asingful 
infoimadcm abmitthe sul^ject b^tead* the sufct^ 
seems to be litde mmc than a rume with »sne idi»i 
of supeifidalrdationshii^ to tiH» writer. Sesames, 
rK) single subject is ever identified 

Incidents or Recurring Activities. Hie writ^ 
usually rdies on recurring activities that are men- 
tioned briefly. Ttey acki very little to the char^aeri- 

[ ' ^" ' Rmthand Biography X-13 
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!n observs^oQsl writing, writeis focvis on vfbst 
ttey have seen. They ic-<areate OT nq»^^ 
beiedexperisoces. The writer^s stance in obser^a* 
tional writing is tbift of observer rather tiian 
pam. b d»eryadonal writing smdents may wri^ 
abcmt )^ they have learned about a schodi or 
commtaii^/ fi^vity after one (Mrm(He observations* 
They may profile a coinmunity figure (after inter- 
viewing titor sobjec!^ and fee peqSe who woric 
Witt &em): they may write up thdr conclusicms, 
q>ecuIationSt (Mr reflections based on extended 
observatbns of an animal 0£ plant; or they may take 
a close look at a particular place that has special 
impcMtancetothem* 

The fonn in which observational writing is 
inescnted depends on fee writer's intrat Essays, 
poems, logs, journal entries, or letters may be 
q>prq»iate writers to use m recording the results 
of their percqKions* 

Observaticmal wri&ig is direcdy related to mher 
types of writing in fee CAP writing assessment As 
writers refine various (*servati(mal writing strate- 
gies, tiiey leanit for exampie, how to i^esent people 
most effectively in a firsthand Inogr^y; establish 
die situation and characters in a Story; and present 
die problem hi a problem solution* 

AUhough observational writing is based (m 
persmal e^rioice, it is diffimnt fiom an autobio- 
graiddcal uKddent and a firstiiand tiogra^^y hi tiiat 
it is more distar/ and hnpersonal, less exf^essive, 
and more presoitationaL like tibe writer of a first* 
hand Mograc^y , the writer of observatimial writing 
may fecus en a pers<m; but tiie presentaticm of the 
perscm, ^Aliether weU^known or not* will be more 
objective, requking the writer to Bdopl the scien* 
tia*s objective eye. Writers may hnplicifly or 
explidtiy evaluate a pers(Hi, place, or activity 
tiuDU^ ti^ sdection of det^ fee focus, however, 
remains on presenting tiie subject, not cm argmng 
for its value (wMdi is a characteristic of evahiaticH)). 
Observational writing can te rtmsidered, tii^ as a 
bridge fnm autolHogr^y to evaluation and mher 
forms of exposition* 

Unlike ti» writer of a rep wt of hifonnaticm, 
^AiK?se purpose is strti^ttfor^ard transmissi(Hi of 
information, die writer of an observational essay 
presents a subject in a way tiiat helps readers see ti)^ 



subject as die writer saw it Hie focus of observa- 
tiona2 writ^ is on die shigularity of flie writer's 
p^ceptioQ. The writer's only sources for observa- 
tional writir^ are what iie faimself has observed 
(whereas in repcM of hiftmnaticm die writer may use 
secondary sources)* 

In observational writing writers may draw on 
memc^y notes taken on die sixtt. Journalists on 
a^gnment to write a i»ofile or g)cits story, social 
sdentists eni^^ in fidd wcHk, naturalists stud^ 
anhnals or insects, and students developing i»ofiles 
of peofde plaos take careful nc^ and rely on 
tiK)se runes when feey write dieir observations. In a 
test situation, however, students must write from 
memory. All of die CAP writing assessment 
prompt requhe studui!s to recall an observed 
subject wifeout die benefit of As y<Ki will see 
fnm the stu^ essays irichided hi this writing 
gid(fe, saulents can do weU in recalling observatitms 
frcmi memory if diey had q^poitunities to observe, 
t^e nmes, write, am! revise in the classnxHn. 
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Altbm^ ^ came ""obseivat^^ 
be new JO iQ«r$y ttajcAcis, Itis fkfm^^^ of 
wiiting.:M»Qy eK!i^i^|^ 
studottis tt> 

and activitits as a b^ Jor ji^t^ 

James MdQ^pm^ wimmy ethers 

have po^Mla^^ ^sdi ii^sipu]i&m 



III otecrvatiGSial wiidng wii^ 
center of what they aie lecou^b^to^ pe^^ 
and become observer of tibe «^ sitiuitiaL In 
recounting th^ have c^)sm^edlt wr^rs select 
significsst d^ails Am. a fiyiiad ofimt^^(Mis and 

writers have observed Keiyingoa ti^ perspective of 

observer, writers may reflect on observa- 
tlon»-Hqpecu!ating, evaluating, ml isterj^ting* 
Ttese Idnds of leflec liom make o^^rvatioQal 
wrMng subjective (even tiiw^ "(Hesented objec- 
tively) in contrast to tiiie complete objectivity of ti^ 
iep<»t of infimnatioa 

Enhanced percqstion developed in 6bservati(mal 
writing may be used in v^ous disdpiir^* In 
science. example, keen observaticmai habits aid 
accurate notations of observations are essential* In 
sodal studies students are fiec^jiently asked to 
observe groups of people and draw c(»iclusi(His 
from whatdiey have seen* Observatim and writing 
based m observation are essendal in many aca- 
(temic specialties and can^* As students learn to 
use their own experiences and 6bservati(His as 
rescmrces, they wiU fiid thar writing in ail subject 
ar^ improved 

Because students* ability to write a particular 
type of writing is integral to thdr bdng able to lead 
the same type of writing for {Measure and under- 
stai^g, smdents shrald be given many oiqxmmi- 
ties to read examples of observatitxmi writing* Oat 
literature is rich with poems, essays, stories, and 
novels tfa^dq^eml cm a writer's ability to ccmvey 
that singularity of percq)ti(»i mat allows the reader 
'JO see wiiat the writer has seen. 

Cbars^t^^ics of ObservEtlona! Writing 

Successful (^)servational writing recreates a 
percq^ial experience for the les^n It presents tt^ 
;;^r*8 visim of a specific perscm, place, 6b^ 
animal, ^vity* It succeeds on the basis of its 
presentational strategies* Th& characteristics of 
d^ryatiCHial writing, as fbund by the analysis of 
m^y sani;^ of bmh student and professicmal 
writing, irn^hide assuming an ol^rvaticmal stance, 



ther^r w^^^ pbsenradoQt and 



pcunri^'^w^^ 

u^topcesditth^ 
re^r. 

« Context <f observation: Writers locate the 
subjea of the observ a^on in| ji^idfic place 
and'&he. ' - ' 

« Pmenta^nofobserwt^ 
Wrilte»^resSt^ 
sid^^ng^and 

de^^,ti^ai^^:^'^i^qj^ 
as diab^u^ <kx^[e^ 
narration of events and sMfts between ^ 
doseups and distmit views* 

Exenqilary Student Es^ys 

The following exemplary student essay was 
v/iirtffl in lespcmse to the following assignment: 

Memdr of Nature 

Give an account cf scxne action y(Ki witnessed 
in which peofde played litt)> or no part, such as 
scHne animal behavior or weatber diat paiticulariy 
impressed you. Be sure to ^e ycmr own diou^ 
and feeEngs about the observation* 

You may include this account in a collection of 
your memc^ to add diversity to them, or you may 
make it part of a coUectimi Oi nature memdrs* 

TheButterffy^ 

Out of my window I could see the mist rising 
from the wet ground. Finally cfrtr a while ilfcj sun 
was shining bright, and the mist was gone. I had to 
mow the lawn. After I had finished I went to lie 
down out on the soft green grass with an Ice-cold 
lemonade. After a while I took a sip, and on the 
sweating ^l2ss was a black and white caterpillar. I 
screameu ^ dropped my glass and shook my hand 



^Lucia RomlniscJv **tht Butterffy,- in ActM Voka U: A 
Writer's Reader. Compacd by Jjuncs Moffctt and Phyllis 
Tashlik. POTtsraouth, N.H.i Boynton/Cook Publishera. Ina, 1987, 
p. 73* Uf £d widi pennissioiL 
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ihm Ao^^ ^ t^isty mi^ him by 

a hdrt J^otingMit^a MMe ! ihaughs it 
t?cme sweeter i2n^ 

WhenlwePiiimthehouselputitonAe 
counter, thinM^S itwoiddn^igo may whiLt i went 
to0ieo^ro(kntogesa€^e^ 
WhenlreturnediitwashMgi^ 
^ comer spitting ^ iaejifjpm the can back, 
reaUimg that tite caterpUiar was making its chrym- 
lis/rom which it wofdd emerge a butterfty. 

I watched it all ds^. After a cmq^lei^hoi^s the 
green Areads started to look like a chrysalis. Itwts 
fascinatingl I got a headache watching itgo^ and 
down, upanddom, never getting tired. Soon itwas 
dinner time, and so I set the table ne)U to the new 
ha^ finished chrysalis. Throughout dinner I watched 
it, cimys moving, never getting tired, ^er dinner I 
washed again but it was time to go to bed. 

The next morning I woke up and went down to 
the kitchen. I bad forgotten all about die chrysalis 
and ran my hand under the counter. I hit it sqftiy 
and then remembered. I quickly knelt down to check 
on the damage I had done. I hadn' t done much, but 
t}i<ft didn't matter njw that I was watching it! It was 
a brilliant electric spring green. I watched it day 
i:fi€rdc^, and day cfier day it got darker and darker 
and irlso seemed to get a little ^ jller as if it were 
clinging to the caterpillar. Soon the chrysalis turned 
a brownish black and I could se^' the veins cfthe 
almost formed wings. Soon the chrysalis was shriv- 
eling up. 

One morning I went downstairs and checked up 
on my chrysalis, and there was she butterfly ha^ay 
out of its chrysalis, all sUnfiyfrom its protective 
coating of spit. ! wasn't quite sure what to do 
because ^ I touched it citer it came out of its 
chrysalis I migfa hurt it, and I touched it now I 
might hurt it too! I decided to *Mke it out now! I 
slawfy and very carefidfy took it off (tf the shelf 
where i t was hanging and laid it outside on the 
bench. Slowly it emerged from the chrysal'% Though 
it was still wet Its colors were brilliant, orange, 
yellow and black. It was a monarch. The butterfly 
was lucky I had put it in the sun; because oftMs it 
dried a lot faster. Soon it went for first flight. It 
flopped its wings but couldn't get off because it was 
stitt wet. Then finally U got off the ground for a 
couple of seconds. Then it tried again and it was off, 
so light that the wind carried it aw(ty. 

I thought about it every day, and when I did 
think of my butterfly, I thought about how much it 



hadcontributedton^l^e,watchiHg one body turn 
intoan^^r. 

T^;i^^^^ em writtenin it^^mse to 
an a^pMt^^^iie^ a |^^^|v^:sce^ 
to be %CM^d^^^ £^:i%o|feiC^^ 
tMs'.csll|tti^:as..pa^ 

Student^s I^Wting Process.** 

The Outsider 

One late cfiemoon, when I was visiting r^y 
grarulmother,n^mm twqbfMenandl 
were on our way mt &d^imr^^ yve^glS^d an 
old woman ^MtUdns dqwji ^i sireet^^He [loisiaid Uke 
a sweet old tody md j saUsp. i^^ inry 
grandma had a d^erent story to tell Us. 

[The ocqofam cstabUOied; thesi^^ iatrodiiced) 

Gran^nd said that one dc^ Uncle Bill was 
waiting and happened to come upon her. Since he is 
a ver}' friendly sort qfman, he greeted her wlA a 
''Hello nufaml'* That ''sweet old lad^ practically 
bit his head off. My grandma also told us Aat she 
didn't use very sweet language. 

Since then I have seen this woman almost every 
day tk& I have gone to towm She alwi^s had her 
shopping cart from the supermarket. Always alone. 
Pulling her cart dam the main street, tq> and down 
in front cf stores. Expression, it seems, onheris 
nothing more than blank stare. Her clothing is very ' 
well aged. A scarf around her head, a trench coat, 
and old-lady shoes make up her wardrcbe. The 
scarf has lost its color and die trenchcoat is 
wrinkled and dirty. 

[Tfae focos of the writing shifts to tlie (A! 
wbo is described so€€iiK^y-^a*cart» her 
ber wardrobe. The writer depends m her own ohser - 
vations*) 

/ guess she wants to be left alone and she lets it 
be known, I once thought cf talking to her, but had 
second thoughts. She has a right to live the w(^ that 
she likes. 

[The writer ponders thi^ outsider and tries to 
undent&Qdher«I 

She blocks everyone out. I have never seen her 
with another person. It seems, to me, that she's the 
type qf person who it takes a key to unlock. I think cf 
her as strong because all in all she won't let any- 
thing get her down. That is most definitely one tough 
lady. 

[More reflection^ pazzlment; a final assessment 
bas^ OQ ber observations] 
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One Studimt's Writifng Jhrora^ 
Students' wiiting tiiinldflg ioqxove maik- 

im!»Poyemi»tt ^i^^ is exem^fied in the 
stisdett*8wcxk^iriii<^ 

Put one of wiiiing about an outsider was 
{Hei^med to the class orally: 

All of us Hke outers at times, and we 
have dl observed odisrs wlK> appear to be 
outsiders* Pe<^ cdg^ fed like outsiders 
because fbey are different in die way diey todCt 
act* dress* Or tiiey mi^ seem like outdders 
because diey are tMt wcomers or forced to live in 
s(mie unusual way* Being an outsider migjit 
bodier the persoo, or it mig^ not 

Prewrifjng 

Ite class, led by die teadier, discussed the idea 
of outsiders and speculated about the ways pe(^e 
idendfy themselves and odiers as out siders* Hiey 
talked about how peojde become outsiders and 
discussed outsiders they had observed Finally, 
students duJered die wc^ ""out^der" (See secdon 
DC, "^lidng Guide for Autobiographical Inddent," 
for an exan^e of a student's duster). 

Af^er students had talked about didr clusters 
axKl shared experiences, the teadier presented part 
two of the asdgnmem: 

Write about someone you have seen or 
knowni;^ seemed to be an (Kit^den Ycmr 
main purpose is to [HPesent this particular 
outsider to your readers, describing him or her 
in some detail and explaining why the persm 
^emed like an outsi(fen Was it because of die 
way die perscmlodced or acted. bt;^usetbe 
person was a r^wamier, or because of scHne 
mher reason? 

Draft 

The Outsider 

One little old lady can be a very big outcast. I 
was visiting my grandma in a snuUl I omtou^idecf 
ModestOp Caltf^p called Ceres. Wfun we visit my 
grandma we go alotcf places, so the car is always 
in use. My mom, granSna, tm brothers, and ! were 
on our way out to dinMr when we sighted an old 
womanwoMng dawn Ae street She looked like a 
sweetiMkdyandlscddso. Well now, my grandma 
had a different story to tell us. She told us that one 
day my tmcle BiU was waJidng and happened to 
cme tqH>n her. He is very friendly sort cf man and 
greeted her with a ^'HettomamT' That old latfy 



pracUcalfyl^ldsheadi^.MygrandmatoldusAat 
she didnU use very swea lmguqge:Since then my 
grandma ha$ heard (if a few mare occurences 
dealing yMt that old ia^. As we went more places, 
I saw herm^e drJm(ke.'She if v^iy^l^oR^ 
UioHnfiMdin^ t^in this 

case q Utde to outgtdhg.Tgum in a way tf s better 
that she ^s,aat^^, sheMmtsh be Itfi alone and 
she lets it bfi hiown.^ f once thtnight ^ taUdng to her, 
butt had a few second Oioujghts. She hss a right to 
live the way Otat she likes. Its kind ^ funny when 
you Mnk about it d little old lady yelling at a middle 
aged man. l guess H klnd qfMnk of her as strong (in 
more than one w<j^), because aU in all she wod't let 
myihing get her down. That is most d^initely one 
wughlady. 

Several days after die dass wrote rougjh drafts, 
the students read didr papers aloud in response 
groups. The gnyups dien used die following re- 
sponse guide, and eadi ^ud«t wrote unstructured, 
short Oialf-page (»r so) responses to two od)^ 
students* wodc Writers dien vm>te about didr own 
woifc as a way of planning tbdr revisions. 

Resprase Guide 

In your retsp(»ise please cm^der the following 
pdnts and write about diose diat seem important to 
you. Add anyddng dse y(Xi want to say to die 
writer. 

« What pers(m or event did d^wrirer choose 
to write about? 

« If there is a place in die writing where y(w 
would like m(»re infbrmadcm, tdl where. 

• Was theie any part that was oHifusing? 
E3q)laia 

« What spedfic and unusual wonls did the 
writer use? 

• Is there a place where tte writer mi^ use 
dialogue? 

• Look for the sentence or sentem^es where 
the writer shows his or her reacdon or 

sh' YS his or her fedings about the event or 
peofde. 

• What did the writer learn frcHn d^ observa- 
dm? 

« What parts give ym tl^ writ^'s percq^ons 
sodiat you can see what he ond» has seen? 
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felt ^fiawidiim^iiie^i^ 
URdmtan^Hgdftiie(^ wonum's righa. 

The miter wrote about m elderly woman. The 
setting is,good;lm 0iere could have been mare 
descr^ti^NdMkgwqs^ 
undmumdt^.;-^ wrti&sfiawed herfedings 
wheti^ihMghi^i^lady ^ biting <pdte tough. 
She wanted to speak to Ute woman, but had second 
thoughts. I tiuHight her observa^ns about Oie 
woman were very real. Her story was quite wfor- 
gettable. 

The writer's own analyds of her draft MIows. 

In my sttny, I wrote about an old woman 
keeps to hersi^. I think more ittformatton is needed 
in quite a number ofpk^es. I suppose in s<mte 
places my story does get a>nfustng, though I can't 
Axy that, because I know H>ftaf I mean! I stq>pose 
that I could use a few more interesting words in 
some places! Some dialogue was used, but more 
ndght be needed. I learned someAing firm my 
(Nervation; I need to look more car^uUy and 
remember what I have seen. I could have used more 
description. 

&i the leviskn this student was able to eliminate 
inelevant detail, add detail, paragra^i more cdier- 
esUy, and focus her reflectioi]^ about ter subject 
Fot the student's final revision, see tbeexemplaiy ' 
essay in die i»evicas section. 

Re^pim^ and Redeem 

Student ref^pOQse guides aie hdpM in dim:^ 
stiulems fio in^poftait characteiMcs as th^y read 
one ^otiiei^s obfiXirvat^aal;^n^^ 



hdp tile wmeii le^siee ttieir: wioifc iedMpnyve tiidr 
w^ii^ l^itu^^*^^^ 
sti^p^l^^ia^wiffii^ with'l^ 
gniiup, cr i^^ voKy write out 

tbdr req^pnie^^ le^oo^^des may vary 
from idmi^ dieddists to cbm]^ contoit snaly^. 



wri^'(l, 

t!]|'|^iqra.»>p^^,.^OK;'Sti^^^ 

the subject (tf the observation is,, : 



• Ti>^tQ:dnw^lDr:skdt(ii 

Your^i^ii^B^^i^ieeiiabe^ 
the^vMlrai^^Qoni^ 

't6|i^p;dwi^rii|'jp!^c^ 

• Whitis:^M%!si)^^ 
sam&pbie^'pl^e^^ or 

does u,sUft?'^ia'ai^^rii^ 

axild fdlow thie 

could 'w^ show die writer wfaeic ym'bad 
trouble. 

• How dbesitK.writerfted about the subject? 
Tiy to wtitb:pnb seiiei»i^^ die writer 
your ideas iiboiiA mitn's 

• Howddyoudediteb^^ 
about'thc'subj^^l^'M's^^ 
exami^^ of vrai3s,^j^ttras^,-^^^ 

Uiat ^ve you in&nmatioiiBout the writer's 
feelings. 

• Fnxn l0(&ing ^ the subject of dii3 oteerva- 
rioothiou]^ the writerfs eyes, air- 
IMises, if as^^ did you have? Fide m any 
sectkns ^ inate tlttejwrit^ point ctf 
view ^pe^ jor u^ If you could not 
find any^ fadp ^>vriiersee lu>w Ms (H-l»r 
cd)servatid]8 aiei«^y unique. 

Coitext of CX^ryatipn: 

• What ]was dab c^b^ 

s!k)w djelp^^ifi:^^ (^bse^ Ten 
die writer^s^etbeiryi^ k^mc^^ issSomsi' 
tioQ abdin die iSiitiaL 

• When<Sdtbisobsesryatiaataks{d«ee?Ifit 
is is^xmant, look fiMT die %asoD (H- time of 
day. Ltt die writer know whedier die time is 
clear. 
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• WxikfyOidi^ does tiie^i^sr 
indude? f^:^^ nMd;any adatidrol fsxxs to 

• Give examptes of (XN^ luiguage^^C^ 
ci& v^MP^'tbtt cbnY6y;^^»^^ tha*^ 

whe!t adcMdia de^^K^^^ to 
in siM^ tliie inject as he w s6e saw it 

• Look fix shifts be^ecn€k)S(^ 
views* If ttx^writerluts indude^ (xlly ofie 
view, see wb^her you cduld suggest places 
for others. 

• IftbewiiterhasuseddiaIogue,teliwbether 
it was hdpful in presecthig the some or 
activity to yo(L If it could beiised more 
effectively, show the writer how* 

^ What otiherstrate^es has this writer used to 
recreate the e?qpe^nce? Let the writer kiu>w 
how successful the writing is and where it 
mighi be changed to hdp you as the leader 
toseeitmoredeariy. 

Classroom Writing Asdgnments 

Observational writing assignments require 
students to loc^ afouixl the school or go out into a 
natural environment or the communify . Ccmse* 
quently, students learn to observCt take notes, and 
write fhm tic^— skills that wiU be of use to tl^ 
in many areas of theh* lives, ^rqpriate (£assnxHn 
assignments range from brief observatlcmal exer* 
dses to extended profile assignments. [Examples of 
exercises are included in Observing and Writing by 
Geoige IfiUock (Naricxial Coundl of Teachers of 
English, 1975) J In Active Voices: A Writing Pro- 
grrnn Across the Curriculum (Bc^ynton/C!oc& Pub- 
lishers, 1981) and Active Voices II : A Writer's 
Reader (Boynton/Cook PuUi^rs» 1987)« James 
Moffetit and niyUis TashHk outUne a range of essay 



student writing. James Mofifett and Phyllis Tashlik 
call the assignments ""composed dmvaticm/* 
"eyewitness memdii^ Onnnan and nature subjects), 
and "rqpwter-at-laige.** 

ObsenratioQal writhig assignments help students 
become more perceptive as wdl as to focus their 
attentira, rec<ml thdr (^t^enrations, mi draw 
inferences or cdodusiqQS £com their redc^. 
A^gnm^ that involve smxky descriptions lead 
dirccfly to <^Merviaioii9^ writing^ Aldiou^ the temi 
cbsehatioiial in^es the sen^ of si^ observa- 
tional writing should b ; thou^ of as emtnacing all 
of the gmes; hence, at asdgnment involving the 



percepdoQ of sound or t^ m^fpx^- 
ate {M^^tii^ of writing. 

Ihe iiggi^i^ in 

meiit leq^^ iMtklen^^ carefiaiy aiKl lo 

write atkmt ^kdr 

GOUicmda Quail 

Befim reading flie poem 
PaUo Keruda, ask 
iar^theOdifi^^ 
studsm it;^^#iOc6o^ 
desc^pi^ 

Aik ai^otps^^ orpdritir^ a C^Oi^nda qu^ 
Let theoi 'Ic^ picture while you read Hoc 
poonakxKl 

CaUfomia Quail 
(Ctdlipepla caSfomica) 

Between Yumbel and Cuatro Trigos 

I saw a shadow^ a sh(q>e, a bird 

slipping away with its beauty, 

a fruit, afeatheredflower. 

a bird €f pure pear, 

acircwnstanceoftheatr, 

asandysnu)ky.egg: 

I approached^-caUed out, its eyes 

shone with the hostile rectitude 

of twofianUng lances 

and above its pride it wore 

twophtmes like two banners: 

I had no sooner seen 

that visic n tkun it vanished 

and I was l^t with the dusk, 

with the smoke, the haze, and tiie night, 

with the solitude of the road? 

--P^loNerv^ 

After students have heard the poem, have diem 
read it for themselves, perhaps in [^irs, aik. indicate 
examples of realistic pteervatioos Cits eyes ^x^,** 
'two plumes^ ^ ima^native ccknparisons r& 
bird of pure pear." *1wo fiamiiig lances,** **two 
bam^^rs**). T^jey will ^K3n see thai mc^ of the poem 
is ciHnpc^ of craiparisons ox metaj^rs, ai^ for a 
persrni who has seen a Cdifonda quail, ^ ccxnpari* 
scms cramiunicate the sense of tfie UnL 

In prq>arati(Ki fOT tte dbserv^mial writing 
exercise, ask 8tu<fents to select and observe sc^e 
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aoimali 118^ observed) 

Someone at Woffk 

Vl^ someoiie at wock^ soQieoQe doiug a job 
tiuft intei^ you. Tbe pei^ 
muse, haii^resaen^!^^ ^ver^ mhiister or 
rabbit phannacist, chef, compute psx>pmmst, or 
aiiiiK pitot' Pbaeive ttds ii|noQ at woik and 
imeiylew Uim or her. Yoa mig^need moie one 
visit abd imervkw. You nd^ also want to inter- 
view people ttep wckks wiHi. Plaa your 
imeiviews datMy» w^i&ig out seme questions in 
advance, pa^impB with apir&ier. You mi^ even 
{dan your imerviei?^ as teams. 

From your obseiyatioo ind interview note^s 
write an essay d)om titds verson at wt»k. Descri 
die pei^ and the wofk i^ace. Hdp your leaders 
see 1^ you uixk»staiK! and ^p(»v^daie a^ 
persoQ^s work. 

An Expert 

Cboosc a reladve, fdend, or dassnate who is an 
expert at something— playing a spc^ cocddng, 
wrhing, ganiening, lepairing things, 0^^ 
business, and so ftnth. Interview tfds perscm t& 1^ 
mofeab utMsOThere)q)eitise.I^outbowthi5 
pezsoo btcme ^ e^rt and hov^ it feds to be an 
oqKrt. You wiU want to wiite some questions 
be£fKe your hitavfe w, and you may warn to do a 
fb31ow-iq> interview in Older to understaiKl and 
describe v^ &is person does wen enou^ to write 
ciboutit 

Fn^m your no^t pick wt the tiihtgs that imeiest 
ycF' ^ Write an article for die ""E^^rts"* odunm to 
your schpqiiiewQ^^. Tdl yow re^ 
students k ^mr iithool-^v^ii^^ 
your 8^ject*s exf trdse and bow he cm* ^ became 
m e^^ lie^ thitn to unJeistand and 1^^^ 
what your subje^ does and to thhdc about what it 
means to be an expert. 

An gnpcmam Pers^ in My Qmmiunity 

Who axe the most lespected, admhtd, and 
hiflluemial adults at your sdKxd and in ycmr commu- 
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nity? OKme obe^j^ !imM wad 
witte.abbut^'&ob^ be^ iooSiMixiiai^ 

:ad!&!%'m^ 
c^y oi^^ dive who is wdl 

wxite M €«|]^aa^ or hoTfT^ leaders 
whtt^i^k^ip^^^ 3^y you diink 

hedrsi^lsl^l^^^ 

An Important Family Event 

Choose u Qld^ xi^ye;(gra^^^^ or 
unde;p|de^ 
inteiyie^ ^:tp'<fi«^ 
or ^Diy^tlui.yog^ 

iMy's hisfl^ idMye E fi^^^ kdl^e 
details of ^ e^ wMe ]^ td^ 

Write about'^^ 
will also be wriBng abcut hnpo^^ to 
share with you; Hdp yoaifdiacn iee white hap* 
pened and vvhy diis event i^^ipoirtiKrt in y^ 
femCy. 

CAP Writfatg Prompt Format 

The writing pfompts used the CaUfbmia 
Assessnedt Proj^uDi aie ixgui^uA^i^ two sec- 
tions: ttejwriting iqtwiit- 
hig. In die writing situ^ to 
the special \^tLi^ si^ 
writing. Students axe given 
tpf^c and ate {»tpaied for a^^^irat 
that fellows. In &e diiecticfi^ £^ 
stu<fems are ^ven instini^oc^ in^^udii^ d^ ^sign- 
mem's intent, tcfdc, and mxli^tictf, as wdl as any 
directions to keep in nrind when responding to the 
prompt. 

A Place That hnpressed Me 

Writing Siiuatbn: Your EngUsh dass has been 
discusshig how some writeis manage to mdce you 
see q)eci&c (daces in ways tibey saw them i^^to 
th^ wrote about diem; lt»ese writos write so 
descriptivdy that th^ mdce you fed as if you were 
seehig that {da^ Uiw^ didr eyes. Your En^ish 
teadier has i^ced ^ to !ia^ 
writing r»:reating fii^ryoiu^dassmates a 
I^ace you like to vi^ 

Directions for Writing: TUnk of a place that 
you like to visit and would like to share widi yo ir 
classmates. Write abdm d^^^ so that your 
classmates win fed as if diey Virere seeing it dm>u^ 
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your Inclttds aie idnds of 
show tibem yoQ 1^ 

ACbaiacterinTbwn 
WSrftiff; Simdom Yoinr English cUsi has been 

to descdbe pec^ solbtt if ificy 

weie sedng iiieiw^ 

Your tea^^ has id^ you tt^ pfiM^c^^ idod of 
writing by li^dta^ t 
dianct^tlmymEw 

You are'iwt fttipbuf ^ duiikc^ ^ 
have aedi Mm or bar crfteii oious^lb xecall specific 
det^ about ^ chju^^ 

Directions for Wrikng: Write an essay in whJdi 
you TCKState for the other mefflbeis erf' yoitfd^ 
persoa whom you have irften ot»^ 
Indttde ^ kinds of details tbt will bdp your 
readers ima^ dds diaia^ 
him iisr Cfarou^ your eyes. You mif^inch^ 
sperific pi' /deal d^ails» de^riptk)ns o. Iiabitual 
^:tioos, or descripdoDS of the way die diaracter 
walks or dresses. You mi^ want to show !lds 
character hi a !q)ecific place snd doing ddngs Uiat 
you have oftoi observed him her doing. Ycmr 
leaders should also know your atdtude toward tte 
character by the way you write about him or her. 

Witi^ssing an Argument 

Writing Situation: Arguments or disagreements 
between p^Dfdc often create lasting hard feelings. 
You have probatdy seen two of ^xir friends argue 
while you were with them. Sometimes we can 
sinqdy wat^ disagreements with(mt beaHning 
inv^ved ourselves* 

Directions for Writing: Tell abrot a time when 
you witnessed an argument or disagreement be- 
tween two people. Let the raider know what hap- 
pet^ Describe tte peq)le involved and how each 
person acted during the disagreement 

The Group 

Writing Situation: Every sdKxdi has cMeiem 
grtRq^ofstudems, These students come to^tter 
because of s(xnec(mmi(mh!tercst---qxm5, music» 
or schodi activities* Thhik of a group of fidends 
abc^ your age* This group should be people you 
know &iriy well but a group you are rKJt pan of . 

Directions for Writing: Write about thl^; grcnip. 
If tte group has a name, ^ve the name aiKl the 



reasni for die iuiaa^ Esii)^ die 

grcx^tbfe^^ 

gro^wliiMy^^k^^ 



Jn die foik^^ i^yJtiaib r^!»pds to 
an assis^ment^0^^ about a gio^ id^^ dds 
d^seryadocil^?^^^ byi^iad^ 
her \iew cf t fi£^ as if ^ were recount* 

h^ittoaihrseyearoU ^ 

^HowWastiteWeddlng? 

"Howwas tiie wedding?'' asked ifryllttie niece 
EUeni. 

Haw doyou ejpktin a Greekweddlngto a 
titree-year-olA? How dbyou apldna Greek 
wedding to anyone? Greeks, q^r dU^areiiot like 
other people. Tlu^ are a species trf ^imselves. 

Imagine Jor instance, tite hpt kitd^n in the 
house in A^ens Ae dc^ji^oreAeweidln 

women are standing ar(md, gossiping, 
chainsnuMiig and arguing over what h serve eighty 
guests tite next day. Meofwhilei visitors arrtH ot 
tite house to bring wedding presents to tite bride. 
But tite bride Is fu>i here. She went U3> pick up her 
dress at tite dressmaker. It stiU needs some adjust- 
ment and a big bow of lace to be sewn on in tite 
back. And where is the bride's mother? Shi has 
gone to tite flower shq^ to order huge baskets of 
pink ros^sfor tite church. Scmeone better give sme 
cool drinks to time vtsltorsl 

And where is Aunt Emmanuella? She Just 
remembered tiuxt she forgot to pick up her wedding 
drm at the ^cleaners and it is Saturday arJtiie 
clean^m are closed! Isrit anybody going to clean 
up tite house? Ifs ajrlghtful mess, and tmorrow Is 
titewtdding. 

Does anybody know if tite groom's parents from 
Chicago have arrived? TTie/U probably drop In 
anytime now. Oh, god! If titey saw titis mess, would 
titey realfy want titelr sorimarrylng into titis strange 
Greek famlfy, and tite wedding taking place in 
Athens instead of in Chicago? 

The pandenwnlum lasts way into tite night. 
Furniture is moved about, i am Megated to clean 
up tite bathroms. That sounds easy. It isn't Stan- 
dards qfc'ieanttness are not tiie same all over tite 
world. 

On tiu: big day, everytiting stmtehow seems to 
fall Into place. The house Is spotiess; the food Is 
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cooked; oikithebesttabkcloA, sUver, crystal, and 
chinaware grace Ae tabie. The bar is propafy set 
iq>, beame Ae bride wants to serve OKkte^ to her 
guests in Ae American mamer. She has M 
proper supplies. The groom asks, ""Where is Ae 
ice?"" 

Vce?Whatice?'' There is no ice^The refrig- 
erator has broken dawn hours ago under Ae load cf 
foodsitisstifffedwlth. 

lamoneqfAehe^lessbystanderswhois 
delegated so procMe ice. We are going to five 
different restaurants and ten d^erent hotels to 
gather two bags cf ice oibes. They melt in Ae Greek 
heat. So lefs hurry! We have to be in church in an 
hour! 

The bride looks stunning. The groom perspires. 
He is nervousMc^be he thinks, *lVhatam ldoing 
here?"" 

1 guess all this wouldn't interest EUeni. She 
would want to know who the flower girl was, and 
what she wore, and why do pecple Arow flower 
petals at the bride and groom. She would want to 
know whether everybody got Mgar<oated almonds 
and what did they do wiA Ae baskets of pink roses, 
r d have to make it sound Uke a fairytale. 1 too wish 
it would have been a fairytale.^ 

— RaniaCalas 

Tlic writer of the next essay Kcvcrses tte usual 
oixkr EDd opens with his reaction 10 the sight of a 
destroyed lodcer* He omjectures about the reascms 
for the defacem^ and speculates about the perpe- 
trators. Hisn be focuses on si^t and smell, pulls 
back from a c!<»e-yp view to iiMdude the observed 
reaction of others, and cmcludes with no soluticms 
to this unsolved •*crime/* 

A Surprising incident 

"Fm glad ifs not me.'' is exactly what I thought 
Mhena locker next to my own was swarming wiA 
ants. I did not know whose locker it was, but I 
figured that this person was not liked very well. I 
did, however, know who did it: a group cf rockers 
who were ah^s \andaMng something or other on 
the school campus. They must have done it earlier 
Aat morning ikfore anyone, especially the teachers, 
arrived at school because all the Junk that was 
smashed onto the locker was still dripping to Ae 
ground when I arrived, which was when the first bus 
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pulled iq>bt the parking lot 45 minutes bifinreAe 
komerom bell rang. 

77ii^ imfir^ ii&tde cf Ae focker was smeared 
wiOi i^loqk0 

have bun usediiedause aUfi^cdrr^i^ 
antswereusdnghi^^ 

locke/s baiMna&m dliii%^;q snmhedbanana. 
On Ms gro^ wds a chocolate atpcd^flanened 
likedadru 

By the time all three buses came and went a 
large crowd had gathered, bMeveryone^^ gre^ 
dOstanceawayfr^dtlt^ 
was sweq>ing around everyone. After school the 
JanitorfinaUy.cleari^ up the mess, and by Aen 
everyone fu^d seen the Ixker^ or at least smelUd its 
odor. All Ifoundmavkts thestudentwasa sevenA 
grader and Amhewasissuedadifferekl^^ 
the rest cf the year. Nothing hcppened to him qfier 
that to make Ae odor of Aean» come back. 

In Ae fbllowirig essay the writer pftsems a 
memoxable character fnm her life^ str^ 
she has seen many times. She weaves nimor and 
speculation with eyewitness evklraoe to rdnfinte 
the rumcHs and creates tiie image of a mysteiy man 
with a douded histoiy. She draws a patSietic lictuie 
and at die end adcnowledges bodi a fesdnatioQ and 
a helpless empathy for tte cq)taia 

The Captain 

Quite often I see, waUdn^ Jown the street, a 
strange man who has been nicknamed Certain 
Columbine. He roams the streets cfCobmbine, 
never bothering^ jlody, but never behaving as 
normal people do. 

Many rumors have been started about Certain 
Columbine. Some people are convinced that he is 
habitually usLg drugs so much that he is perma- 
nently brc^n dmaged. Others believe he was in a 
severe accident cfs<me kind and was mentally 
damaged. 

The cause cf these rumors is the strange behav- 
ior ofCapudn Columbine. He has been seen In 
various places, talking to an imaginary, three-foot 
tall person. He cares for it, feed': it, and even has 
conversations wlA it. / have even seen him pretend 
to pick it up and give it a piggy-back side. Another 
odd thing about Captain Columbine is that no 
matter what the temperature is, he, wears a heavy 
dawn ski Jacket, thick pants, Idldng boots, mirror 
sunglasses and a ski cap. Even on hot, sweltering 
days in the summer, he walks contentedly about, 
while everyone stares in amazement. 



Captain C6lunMneusuaUyskq>s in an old, 
car&oard box behind tk£ Bank (f America^ 
M^iUnghewaO^inu^Aebankandtakesafew 
dolknw^qfpennteSpfUckUsand 
his bank account li is knom Oiai^ 
targe bankacaimLjCjnyj^k^^ 
heritmce front a weald^ relative. The police have 
trledtofindouttfC^udnColwnbinelm 
relatives, but thiy have nowcy to find out what his 
nameisbectstsetit^havenoreasontodoabocfy 
search. 

Many times I have seen Captain Columbine on 
the County Transit Bus. He never seems to go 
anywhere, he Just enjoys riding from place to place. 
Captcdn Cohmbine alwcysuses Ae change he got 
at the bankforbusfrire. He likes watching all ^ the 
pennies, nickels, and dimes go down Ae slot. The 
problanisthathedunipsitaUinandaliwaysp{tys 
much more than he needs to. 

I have always beenfascinated by Captain 
Columbine, but I am sorry that there are so many 
rumors about him, and that so many people treat 
him unkindly. If I could I would try to help him in 
any way I could But! know I cannot 

Essays Written for the California 
Assessmoit Program 

The following essays wem selected ftom the 
CAP writing field \tA as examytes of essays repre- 
senting hi^ middle, and low adnevement They 
were written in 45 minutes witlino additioial time 
fortevisioa 

Hi^Aciiie?ement 

The Mowing observaticsial writing essay 
develops slowly^ The writer begins wifli a gencrali- 
zat^ about ''difiercnt'* ..eoide and then moves to 
an example, an observed inddent* to ifiustrate her 
generalization She eSecdvdy combines \y&&i 
narratloo and description! in her observation and 
cfHicIudes with a brief but effective comment 

SmneMng There 

All people are dfferent, which is quite obvious 
in dieir personalities, cultures, looks, and other 
qualities. But there are some pe<^le who stand out 
more than others, are more different than expected. 
These people can be people with handicaps, or just 
people who look stranger than w€re used to. Many 
times, we Judge a person by how they q^pear to us, 
which is not vefyfidr. 

An example^ Ms was when my family drove to 
San Diego to walk around the harbor. After about 



an hour cfMs,we decided to walk to a nearby res- 
taurant and eat* 

The sire^ were busy and the sidewalks were 
crowded, imt slowfy we made our m^past the close 
building. Jfiir gmr^Wor^aOm about the 
direction of Aefoodpldces, We began walking that 
way* 

Indno^tenrninuies,we saw the golden 
arches (fMacDonaldsahead^WfUleoHr hungry 
stmachesled'us on, we beganwalUngfc^. 

When we gat to the entrance, we saw a strange 
rnan sitting (^dnstAe side cfAebuildins^ He had 
on dirty clothes Aat were rxiwHere near Ms size. His 
hair was dark and long, and strutted out in all 
directions. His harJs mifrtce were bram wiA 
dust, and he had a ripped, dirty blanket at K side. 

As we nearedAe door, we tried not to stare. He 
looked at us Arough hollow eyes, while pushing tite 
hair from Ms eyes. 

At Aat moment, ayoung man that looked about 
seventeen walked out ^ the building. He seemed 
like a regular, ignorant teenager. Helookedatus, 
then he turned Ms head and spotted Ae man sitting 
down. Putting his hands in his pockets, he turned 
and walked ta^d Mm. Just before reaching the 
sitting ^mn, theyoung bey stooped and pichtd 
-^Aing up from A^ ground, file looixd at tl^ 
r londhddwtaftve-doUarbillinMshMd ""I 
believe you dropped Ais,'* Ae boy said. 

Slowfy the man reached out to take the bill He 
mumbled his thanks, but the boy was already 
l^ing. 

We l^ the restaurant, having a good feeling. 
For b^ore the young man had reached dawn to pick 
up theftve-doliar bill, we h ^4 all seen that there 
was notMng there. 

Mid-Etaoge Achievement 

In the following essay the writer identifies 
people arul places with ^edfic detaiIs«Tbe<fescrip- 
ti(xis aie ofD^ however, generic ra&ct tfian parricu- 
lar and r^t in an observati^m that is not so hi^y 
focused as it nsi^ have been. 

ThcCtassClawn 

I remember someone who was a class clown. 
His name wasJS, and he attended a Saturday 
Japanese School. I happened toerJupinthe same 
class wlA him. 

J had a talent for being a clown. He was ex- 
tremely funny and sarcastic with our teacher. 

He had black hair which he wore long and 
straight, oHdhehada sllgMly chubby face, but it 
was ab/vays cheerful. But he had one characteristic I 
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remariber so wdl, which is thefaa he afficcHw^ 
pants. He atw^s, absg^ wore shorts! Never once 
during that schoolyear. which is about ten months. 
iM he wear pants. 

He was such a Joker, it lefi everyone in stitches. 
He didn't realfyii^tobe the class down, itjust 
came naturally. He, realty was nice andfikCstdfy, 
although he hok everytfdng as a Joke; What he 
didn' t take as a Joke though, were his grades; he 
was smart, and a good smdenL He clowned around 
so class would seem junnler. 

Jwmddalways crack up Ae teacher. If she ever 
can . aroundwithpapers,hewouldmakesome 
remark Aat would make her laugh incredibly^ and 
she would say, "Ah,!/* 

To the oAer students too, he would say and do 
things to make us laugh. He was always bringing 
little toys and games to amuse himseff^ (and us) with 
whenever &e teacher's back was turned. We would 
Jaugh, and Just as the teacher turned around, he 
wculd hide his little toy, leaving the teacher puzzled 
He was a fun-loving guy, a wonderful class clown. 

LowAdue?emeat 

This essay, at the faigji end of the low-achieving 
essay range, uses some nanative and scnne desoip- 
tioa to coovixice us that his friend is indeed a clown 
and to telp us i^ctuie hLn. The writer reflects upon 
his knowledge of his friend and declares his memo- 
ries of him vivid The examples ate so few, how- 
ever* and the digitssi(His so fitquent that the essay 
would receive a low scone. 



TheClassClown 

I have htown alot cf class clowns. I myself am 
somewhat of a class clown But the person I remem- 
ber as a big class clown is B. I remember him the 
most because he used to make everybody laugh 
inchuiing sometimes the teacher. He used to bring 
little Jokes and gadgets fr^ home. Like whoopee 
cushion, remote control cars, and all sorts of other 
stuff. He used to irfiuence the class till all of us 
were Umghing so hard that one time our teacher 
retarded us and pU^ed it back to Vice Principal. B 
is sfiort, blonde haired, blue eyed kind cf stalky. Me, 
him and a guy named Chris Martin never stopped 
talking, Joting, and laughing. But finally our 
teacher split us 1^ and now Fm the only clown lefi 
in our math class. But I still remember all the times 
we went through in our matii class. 

LowAdiieve»est 

This veiy-low-range essay does nm include any 
specific events. Because the writer did not include 



%ns(^ d»cciption« we cannot visualize &i5 
down or knaj^ his tri(^^ 

Are class^ cSiwn is TRhe^siOw^s ti lefuntUest. 
He rnqkcs^pUh^pysom^ 
hifUi^mja^^ ifp:Thayery fUce iporson 

everybodyUka^^^^ cpm^to 
Mr. S^s(M<^}y^ iip wiA some- 

thing jim.0t^d^^ like it 

when he con^ ^pwlA some^Jngfimry to brighten 
our doy we cdl like him alot. 

PubUdi^ Enicples of Observational Writhig 

Fragments of loo^ essays and two poems are 
used in tUi aectkn to fflustn^ tbe vp^ 
publi^ied dbfietvj^OQiil writnig tvaiiUble. 

In addition to the stodratbny^^ publidied 
essays be used to he^ 
ties of obkr^idldQal wriidnglTbe;w^ the fiist 
fmgmemisLewis 11^^ fundus sddotist noted 

Us ability to reconi his own sdenti&c c^)^ 
tioQS in a way that 1^ die n»uier se^ wh^ he s^ 
thnxi^ his eyes. Gomments'about Mr. Lewis' essay 
are also included 

A solitary ant, cfield. cannot be considered tn 
have much (f anything on his mind; indeed, witii 
only a few neurons strung together by fibers, he 
can't be imagined to have a mind at an, much less a 
tiu>ught. He is more like a ganglion on legs. Four 
ants togetiier, or ten, encircling adeadmoA on a 
path, begin to look more like an idea. They fumble 
and shove, gradually moving the food toward the 
Hill, but as though by blind chance. It is only when 
you watch tite dense mass of tkousmJs cfants, 
crowded togetiier around the Hill, blackening tiie. 
ground, tiuttyou begin to see the whole beast, and 
now you (^serve it tiUnking, planning, calculating. 
It is an intelligence, a kind cflive cmputer, with 
crawling bits for its wits. 

At a stage in the construction, twigs cfa certain 
situ are needed, and all the members forage obses- 
sivefyfor twigs cfjust this size. Later, when outer 
wq:Us are to be finished, thatched, the size must 
change, and as though given orders by telephones, 
all tiie workers sh^ tite search to tite new twigs. If 
you dismrb tite arrangement a part cf the Hill, 
hundreds of ants will set it vibrating, shifting, until 
it is put right again. Distant sources of food are 
somehow sensed, and long Une£, like tentacles, 
reach out over tite ground, up over walls, behind 
boulders, to fetch it in.^ 



^Lcwis Thomis, The Live: cf a CeU: Nous cfa Biology 
Watcher. New Yoik: Bmlim Boob. 1975. p. 12. Used with 
pennissoA. 
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Commentary 

L^vm llxmas, a ticdo^st by tndoing 
wiitsr by talent tiie technkpi^ 
ticxud wilting* he s;»^diK:tiy de^^ 
OQ an snthiQ, caieMy selecting 
a^nioQ« sod deariy deSsii^ the soene» 
observer, writing cleanly and wi&ont jnttense 
nature and iising vivid images with commoiq)lace 
vocabulary devokl of tedmical jar|^ Kfr. Ihomas 
moves beyond observatioQ when be judges that the 
mass of ants becomes **an intelligence, a klLd of live 
computer widi crawHng tnts for its wits.*" 

Examide \^(mt Coamestary: FhKa Annie DOIard's 
TeaekiMgeSitmetoT^ 

I was sitting wlih ship's naturalist Soamss 
Simtmerhcys on a sand beach under cl^ on unin- 
habited Hood Island. The white beach was a havoc 
cflava boulders black as clinkers, sleek with spray, 
and lambent as brass in the sinking sun. To our l^ 
a dozen sfui lions were body-sutfing in the long 
green combers that rose^ translucent, ha^ a mile 
offshore. When the combers broke, the shoreline 
lx>ulders rolled I couidfezl the roar in the rough 
rockon which I sat; I could hear the grate inside 
each long backsweeping sea, the rumble of a rolled 
million rocks mi^d in splashes and the seethe 
before the next wavers heave. 

To our right, a sea lion sloped fr(m the ocean. 
It wasu^^^g bull; in (mother few years he would 
be dangerous t bellowing at intruders and biting off 
great dirty chi xscf the ones he caught. Now this 
young bidt, which weighed maybe 120 pounds, 
sprawled silhouetted in the late light, slick as a drop 
of qulcksiWer, his f^rtetdng whiskers radii of gold 
Uke any crown. He hauled his packed bulk toward 
usupthi long beach; he flung hlmse^wlth an 
enormous surge of fur-^ 'ad muscle onto the boulder 
where I sat. ''Soamesr I said—^ery quietly, ''he's 
here because we're here. Isn't he?" The nr^allst 
nodded. I felt water drip on my elbow beL.J me, 
then the fragile scrape cf whiskers, and finally the 
wetwamthand weight of a muzzle, as the creature 
settled to sleep on my arm. I was catching on to sea 
lions. 

Walk into the water. Instantly sea lions sur- 
round yosc even none has been in sight. To joy 
that they come to plcyMdth you is not especially an- 
thrq^omorphic. Animals play. The bull sea lions are 
off patrolling their territorial shores; these ore the 
caws andyoung, which range freely. A five-foot sea 
lion peers intently into your face, Aen urges her 
munle gently against your underwater mask and 
searches your eyes without blinking. Next she rolls 
upside down and slides along the length of your 

XM2 WrfCngQukte 



floating body, rolls again, and casts a long glance 
back at your eyes. You are, I believe, supposed $^ 
follow, and Mnkup sometiting i^er In return* You 
canplaygmeswiAseallonslnthe}^^ 
shells or ttiiscfUcQ^ ffyda are wUSng. You am spin 
on ywr vertical wds and a sea lion will circles 
aroundyouik^lngherface always six itches from 
yours, as tif^gh she were tenured. You can make a 
game cf touching titelr bt^fUppsrs, say, and Ae 
sea lions will understarul at once; somersaulting 
converUentfy befort your clumsy hands, they will 
gtveyou an excellent field cf backflij^ers. 

And whenyou leave the water, Aiy follow. They 
don't wantyou to go. They p^wpe^ to Ae skf^e, 
loping tiieir heads up when they k^eyou and 
casting about, then speeding to your side and 
emitting a choked series of vocal .<mes. tfytm won't 
relent, tiiey disappear, bcffUng; Imt ^you sit on die 
beach witit so much as afoot in the water, t^'o or 
three will station with you, floating on thur backs 
and saying, Urr.^ 

Readings Observatibna! Writing 

Magazines and newq>^rs are ridi sources of 
example]; of obser^aticmal writing. Since observe- 
tiunal wridng is in essence a recreadop of what the 
writer sees, hears, andpe'^ps feels, {Hofil^, 
travdc^ues, and feature ui^es often iodude 
eyewitness accounts and obsenrediockSents, 

Many scientists and social sdendsts employ ttie 
techniques of observati(xial v.*rit2ng in &eir wc^ 
that is, tl^ desoibe the con^^^ activities of an 
anthlQ, note ibc fismilial behavic^of gcnillas, 
cks^/csst the imt^em*soiving ttdirdqi^ of students 
in kindergarten, and watch leaders dominafe a 
group. 

Literary worics are often v^iolly or parti^»Uy 
personal obser^atkms. Poem'*, essays, mA scions 
of st(Hies aixi iKyvels rely on close drnvatioos and 
selective piesentrti^ of the writers' pcrcci«iais. 

Sources of observaticxial writing are induded in 
the f crowing li& 

Coffin, Robert **amsuSQ3inMaine,*'inLa5i* 

Parage: A Boyhood on a Maine Coast Farm. 

Saint Clair Siores, Nfichigan: Schdarly, 1971. 
Crews, Harry. A Childhood: The Biography of a 

Place. New York: Wlliam Morrow & Co., 

1983. 



^Annie Dilkrd. **life on the Rocks: Th^ Gilapagof,- in 
Teaching a Stone to Talk: Exptditions and Encounters. New 
York:!tepsrJ8KiRowPQblhhert.£nc^ 1982, 
pp. 17. Used with pennmkm. 
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1984. 
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pnmpts for observational vwittag ask wiitcfs to 

re-create the expedence of observing a subjea so 
that readers are able to perceive tije subject as the 

writer expciiertced it Hk c^rvational writer 
writes fiom me pei^hery of observed scenes or 

events, assuming file stance of eyewitness ratlKr 
than participant in the scene. Hie writer may focus. 

fPi example, on a person or a remembered situation; 
but tiK presentation of that person or experieiBe will 

be feat of a distanced observer, such as a joumahst 
or an attentive naturalist 

Obsetvatioacl writing is a canj^x Qfpe of 
writing involving a variety of presentatifflial strate- 
gies- factual description, narration, shifts between 
dose-up and disp-^ views. »nsor ktails, concrete 
language. Hie dur presentation of the subject 
enables the reader to infer the meaning, impact, aid 
importance of tiie experience for the wnter. The best 
cswys will exhibit and devel(^ an internal logic and 
consistency fiiat arise naturally fitomtte wnter s 

controlled awareness of the sceiw. of the purpose m 
writing, and of tl^ effect oa the reader. 

Score Point ^-Esceptioaa! Acbkvemtnt 

Idenmc<ition of Subject. Writers of six-point 
essays dearly identify or define the subjectof the 
observatirat The subjert may be anything observed 
by tl^ writer, such as an activity involving pe<5)le. a 
scene, an animal, an object or a sdentific expen- 
ment 

Context: The vsmter locates the subject in a 
specific physical or psydKjiogical context pw 
writer fbcuses the subject deariy and establishes the 

context as ftdly and precisely as necessary to onent 
and grjiHKi the reader. 

The writer of tlK six-point essay does not ever 
allow the craitext to draninate the essay at the 

expense of the presentation of tlK subject but goes 
beyraid dmply printing to die subject ScHoe wnters 
may devote coisideraMe space in the essay to 
establishing flis craitext; o&ers may focus so com- 
pellingly <m tte stalls of the seem, itself that the 
cOTtextis CHJly briefly menticHied. In any event 
throu^t the essay die writer keeps the reader 
suffidendy aware of die amtext of die scene. 



Obse^^aUoHid Stance-, In six-point es!»ys, du 
idatloo^ between die writer as eyewir^ and 
die subject is cleariy eaaMished, dsvd«?)ed; and 
m^ntained. Tliodgh not aa active par^w^.in die 
scene, die writer;is an aditc obserye^:Midt^ 
staiK&^-d^ vfflitage pdnt or p^ of^ytew of the 
observation andteV^^ 
writer presents die dbservatiob-« dear jid^oog 
tiiroudiout die essay. It is tids assured W 
reveals audwrity whiles conveyi^XseJ^^ 
ery as much as any otter quality diat <fi^mg«dshes 
die exceptional esMy fipm die cqnmaadable. ^ 

Writers convey dieir staride by die detads dsy 
sdect in presenting tiidr pbservafions to die reader 
as wen as by dK pd'ii of view, vdce, and tone. THe 
best writes might drift tiieir pdnt of view, movmg. 
for example, from dose-ups to distant views, to 
explore the scene ftom multiple perspectives, while 
re'jdning OHisiaency in stance. They maintain focus 
by establishing and cwtinaallydeveloiflng die 
scene, keeping dose and purposeful control of fiieir 
own vantage pdnt For six-pdnt writers, die stance 
ofdielristorian,tiienaturaU'ittiiepoetanddie 

ioumalist are all avaflaWe ways of perceivmg and 
ordering a scene, dep«aiding <m didr purpose m 

vmting and ti^ potential Fea(ters. 

Presentation of the Experience: The ax-point 
essay provides sufficient detaU to recreje for die 
reader die WHKjretesubjed or atuatira being 
observed and die writer's percq>tual expenrace of 
that olKervatiOT. Hie writer cables die reader to 
see die scene deariy. to recognize die meaning, 

impact and importance tiiat die experience had for 

die writer. . , 

Because die goal of dw observation^ wnter is 
to re-create die singularity of his or her perceptitm 
for die rea(ter. die success of tiiese essays is b^ 
largely mi die writer's choice of and mani^tion of 
presentational strategies such as die following: 
Factual descripti(His of appearance and actions 
Sensory detail 
Qmcrete images 
Dialogue or monologue 
Narration 

Spedfic actiOTS, behavior 



Shifting perq)eciives 
Metai^iocic language 

Writeis of six^xAtt essays use a variety of 
stiate^es; tbey may pstsent mult^e zspoas of the 
sub- ject, inserweaving them, moid^ 
scene like a camera, assuming dfieient vantage 
points to create a M. richpictuie; « tbey may i»o- 
ceed mcxe meOodically throos^ the scene, uncover- 
ing it slowly, one detafl at a timd Whatever strat^^ 
gies the writer uses, the six-point essay writer 
exhibits tfaiou^Kxit the essay a contioiled awaiene^^ ^ 
of tiie scene itsdf, of his OTher own purposes, and 
of the developing effect of the essay on Ae reader. 

Sccrt Pdint 5— Commendat^ Acbievemect 

Identification cf Subject:. Writers of five-point 
essays cleariy identify or define the subject of the 
observation 

Context:. The writer locates the subject in a 
specific physical context Tbe writer focuses tte 
subject cleariy and establistes die context fully to 
orient and grourui tiie reader. 

Ihe writer of the five-point essay ctoes not allow 
the context to doarinate the essay at the expense of 
the presentation of the subject but, like tte six-pomt 
essay, goes beyond simply pointing to tiie subject 
Some writers may devote consicterable space in Uie 
essay to establishing ttie COTtext; others may focus 
<m the details of the scene itself, mentimdng the 
OMitext only briefly. In any event the writer keeps 
the reader suffidentiy aware of di^ context of tiie 
scene. 

Observational Stance: In five-point essays, the 
relatiaidiip betweai the writer as eyewitness and 
tiie subject is well-established; it may not be so fully 
(kveloped a]EHi maintained as in the six-point essay, 
lM>wever. The sense of discovery, characteristic of 
flie £ix-poiru essay, is usually lacking in tfie five- 
point essay. 

Presentation cfthe Experience: The five-point 
essay provictes sufficient detail to recreate for tiie 
reader the ocmx^^ subject ot situa^im being 
observed and tiie writer*s e;q^rteru:e of Uiat obser- 
varim* The writer enables tte reader to see the 
scene cleariy and to recognize tl^ meaning and 
imponarK:e Uiat tiie experi^ice had for the writer. 

Writers of five-point essays ui^ a number of 
strategies but will dther use fewer strategies than 
tiie 8ix-[K)int essay writer or use tiiem less effec- 
tively. The five-iK)int essay writer exhibits timnigh- 
cmt tiie essay a fairiy wefl-craitroUed awareness of 
flie scene itself, of Ids or her own purposes, and of 
tiie developing effect m ti»5 reader. 



Score Pdfit 4--Adeqi2aSa Adlevement 

Ident^lcatkm of Subject:. Writers of four-pdw 
essays cleariy identify but laieiy defir^ tiie svbjta. 
of the observation 

Contm::lbc writer {Hovides a context f oi tbe 

itotbe 



allim;tiie i%it^ tiie <^y at tiie 

expense (^piesrabrtion of tiie subject, wtiie context 
may be very scant 

Observational Stance. In four-point essays, tiie 
relationaitip bett^vieen tiie writer and die subject is 
less dear tisan in tiib five- or six-point essay; The 
poim of view rnty dtift not with the^^ 
purpdse tiiat we seein the five* and ^-pdrtt essays. 
Vdce and tone are likely to convey a less authorita- 
tive but still assured stance. 

Presentation cfthe Experience. Tbe four-point 
essay iMCOvides some detail but it is often skimpy, 
unelaborated Ihe writer im)vides enougli of tte 
scene to enable tiie reader to see tiie broad strokes 
and some a^)ects in greater detjdi Tbe writer may 
not, however, convey the mecdng or importance 
tiiat tiie experience had for tiie writer. 

Writers of fcwr-pcint essays use several strate- 
gies, but will often use tiiem witii littie elaboratiist 
Ihe writer of tiie four-point essay nay show littie 
awareness of tiie reader. 

Score Point 3--Some Evidence of Achievonent 

Identification cf Subject Writers of tiiree-point 
essays identify tiie subj^ of tiie (^rvation but 
often in a very general rati^r than specific way. 

Context. The writer may provide some cratext 
for the observati(m, but may allow tte oxitext to 
dominate tiie essay at tiie expense of ti^ presenta- 
tira of ti» subjea or provide very minimal cmtext 
Still, ti^ tiiree-point essay writer goes a bit beycmd 
simply pointing to the subject 

Observational Stance. In tiiree-point essays, the 
stance is often inconsistent The writer may p(^it to 
a relaticmship between tte writer and tiie sub,^ 
often tending toward an autobiographical focus. The 
point of view may ^tift but ik» witii contml or 
purpose. Voice and torn may be in^n^riate to the 
omtent of ti^ essay. 

Presentation of the Experience. Tte tl: . ee-point 
essay is characterized by g^ralities rati^r tiian 
specific details. The vmter will rely <m very few 
strategies. Tte writer will not convey ti^ meaning 
or importance of tiie exj^rience and will ^w littie 
awarer^ of tiie reader. 
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Score P<^t2--ll»itcdEvidc|Ke of AchievemeBi 

Id&u^sakM cf Subject: WOtots of tivo-pcriint 
essays fiecpjenfly imroduce saany sobjects. 

Context: The writer may profvide loiidmai 
casmt fx ttse obsavatkxui^ tfaexaseof multipie 
subject, cootisxt xasytc oviitletdi^ 1*^^ 

ObservatitmalStancei two-pcim essays, die 
observer is ymsHy pattrd, dRej eyalui^ Tte 
writer wiU usually fxm ca an adtobi^ri^^ica! 
iqjimadL Vdce and tone are likely to be ini^qn^ 
priate to.tfze content of tie essay. 

PresentqtUm cfthe E3q>aience. Tbe two-point 
essay is duraiSdized by gOKTaMes, often liked, 
radier ibju iqpedfic details. The writer will not 
convey die meaninj or importance of the txped&acc 
and wfll rarely show any awareness of the reader. 



Score PolBt l—MiaiBa! Evidence of A^ievemort 

lden0ca^ cf Subject. Writers (tf coeiwint 
essays may crmay not indi 

Contaa:: the witter win iMovide no context fx 

Oiaer^0imciSiameilaQ^ essays, flie 
obseiya is ^5ain^ anbjei%;^Kiien 
may1beme|^ci^ - 

Praer^a^i^jeEx^^^ poeiidnt 
essay is diu»ctcriz»l by a lack of infi^^ 
about dvi^j^or by infoimadon. The 
writei' will ixtf convey my ineoiing or importance 
of the eiqperience to the reader. 
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Story, tte only Qfpe (tf fiction bdc^ 
grade CAP (Hnxi vniti^ i^e^^ 

pbK^e of fict^od i^HiN^ mO^ aad 

stiKficd is sedoe in flib Ei^^ ciinii^u^^ A secuit 
plKc Ibr.tiie jv^ii nectary. 



tioQibdiit dn»^ tteinvdvcdia fl^^ of 

crafting t s^or^. Students Ute ii^^ They like to 
ten stofiest witch storiest and read stodes. mtt 
caitfifl guidaode arxl fi3cused time to plan, d^ 
shaix^ and itvise, st»ients win denonstiate th^ 
th^ not only nice to write stories but diat d^y can 
write very cffecSv^, engaging stories. 

In^rtancG of Writing Stories 

Theie aie many important leasons for stu 
to team to write stinies. KtH* examine, writbig a 
stmy: 

• Mows students to participate in ti&e wide 
range of possil^ties of human ejq^erience 
oc^de tbdr own U ves 

• &igages stiulents in clo^ ol^rvation as 
diQ^ observe peq[de» objects, aiul {daces to 
useinthdrstc»ies 

• Invdves students in leseaidi as they 
discover the need for q)ed£k: infbnna^ 
relevant to their theme 

Writing ^es enc(xuage8 the development of 
imagination aiKl q)ecQl0ii»h-^^^ 
fundamental to die human exp^itizx. W^bg 
8t(Hies also: 

• Gives stB(tentsinsi^ into the ddnking and 
writbig processes (tf pul^si^ writers* 
pnomcMing the development of acdve 
readers 

« Mows indents to deal with thek fears by 
objectifying tbeir own e3q)eriences 



Writi^ii^ 
solving dcffliatdieyleim tomai^p^^ 
i&" ^ occor tQ them when tbey ^ to make arase 



imppft^^ 

bdnj^ t^pk^ td^ i^TttOff^ 

around a real mydiical fire* 

Characterisdcs of the Story 

Hie writer of die suc;rf;ssful8toiy draws on 
personal e^qperienoes as. v. Jl as his or her ima^^ 
ti(xi to mtte a^cdonal dtuation in v^di die 
demems c^ se^; dbain^ and incident comprise 
a coberatt narralLvei^^ 

Ahhougli stcs^td]^ die most familiar * 
of aU fcHmsJof most 
varied. Stories can static (Mrfut^^^ 
(KT realistic, sii^penseful or fiat Storidl may fixos on 
diaracter rdationships or jdot, rely hetvfiy on 
setting or barely mentim it, or reserve t pn^ten ot 
leave the reader iq) in die air. The hdhnaik of the 
successful stcny is how weU the writer engages and 




WritbgTeam 

Kern Gill 
Da vis Jomt Unified Scbod District 
Davis, Califanua (retired) 

HdeaLoc^ 
California Sti^ lAdvers^ 
Nordiri4ge,Ctlifi)niIa(re^^ 

Carol Tsiri^ 
Ross Etemeafsy School 
Ros3,Gdifont!a 



Fran Qaggc^ Editor »dCcmsiiltam 
ForestviIIe,CaIifbmia 



holds the ieadefs atieoticn ittid^ 



its dm%^iian^dr-lq^|iai'i^ 
sadi»:fiefi6bW]^ta*iS^i^ to 

cootKial^MiiroilclM^ 



witldn title coQtett of tfie Moiyi. 



sigtdficir^ of t!«^ the 
story^^iitm hb&l flK^^ by qtating 



iVC 

(Mogue, aod cooviiidng 

Wrteets onkr events in sudi a way as 
the movemeot of the story, either by u^g a 
stisd^b^»!waxd cto»3lQgi^ ttppsqadi or by 
manipQlaidtig time In a way tbatintot^ readers in 
the devdopment of character The best 
stc^ies axt maricedby a dynamic, often metaphori- 
cal, use of language that generates the movement of 
the stoiy from tfte opening situation; dirough 
specific inddems, to a cb^ure thss is q)p!t|^^ 
dBe writer's intent The successful @t(Hy wiit^ 
effectively balances and unifies all narrative aspects 
^xording to the st(»y puipose and u^ die 
strategies that best reflect die writer's intent in a 
plausible way. 

Saac strategies used hi writhig stories hiclude 
diefol&jwing: 

• QiaracterizEti(m 

Sbowhig the chai'acter in acti(m 

Using dsppmpAm speecii for the character 

RqKHthig what other characters say Bimt 
the character 

Revealing a diaracto^'s relationships with 
<Mherpecide 

Pxesenthig character dianges or insi^its 
Pnwiding character motivation for behavior 

• Nairatirr Assets 

Estatdisfahig the situation, bttildhig the 
confUct CHT tension of the st(Ry, and bringing 
the stmy to an effective lesotmion 



Manifv^OQ of thne^J^i^Stfor^^ 
dtm^^ mi tmndtibii, flash- 

&|pgj^ a nttnudve stance 

G(i|iti^ piK)e of die 

:$dopli|^i^^ widi the 

ovmUii^ant^^^ 



In tibe fdli^fing dcm 
miiiKal^m'f^^ ictoal. 
CAP iest; tiie^wiiier s^oi^ lioniii^ 



used efi^vd^ alo^ 
hnpitrved widi iti^d^^ dnift sBows a 
degree of ccmtnd over the form of the istic^y. 

Afac 

/ had never been too fond cf Grandma until Mac 
came cdong. Grandma vms apackrai; ^ mved: 
everything. She had pins from ^e^iS^Wa 
elections, her Brownie plns^ aiid lofidsjcf f^er^ 
ware she had nevdr med. :^po^^ 
she "mtM call to meiWhen smicm vtsued her. 
**Help nie Wie the photo allm^ 
coming* And I want to show piem to herr Oh 
no.^J would tUtA. If ot the photoM^ There 
were 7 photo aSfims, each holding 750 pages cf 
pictures. The things would weigh a ton each, and I 
would have to carry them beccuse ''I was a strong 
boyr 

I had lived wtdt Grandma ^en^ mom and 
dad were killed in a car uddeM. and Grandpa had 
died 7 years agobec<me (^cancer. So U was first 
the two ofui^youngbay and an old lady. 
Grandma always called m Donald Jr., never Don 
or DonnyiUke Ae kids ^ scluHA me. It was 
always DoMdJr, DonMdJn !dldn*t realty p<^ 
much attention 0 Grandma J mean, she was just 
there. I saw her about 30 ndnutes in the morning, 
and onfy couple cf hours at night, but we had Ae 
weekends together. I would stay after school 3 hours 
each d^ for track. You see, I was the big track star 
cfPilimore Junior High, and I had to keep m^ 
reputation. 



(are 



One day, I came heme about 6:15, ejpectUtg to 
see AeiaboUajaiid mUk^werie.miilhe^ioH the 

heikdsomlm^^ I 

tnazeiviptht30^(}^^ 

relattmw0hareJhiv^fi0}M 

Bm'yihmisdiif^m never seen 

b^e, 65'iskiWiSt a sidbfybeardcaida potbelly, 
fying on Oie baiMthia damp cUiApn ids forehead. 

'HeyGratiOiia,^^^^^ 

"DfmaldJr.i cdn'tyou say Mid ai^more?" 
'Hi Grandma, Who's this?" I dshuL 
This is Mac Johnson." 
"MacwhQ?" 

'Mac Johnson. I was doing my dally watering 
and I saw Ms bundle on die other side of Oie flow- 
erbed. I was so scared! tmednlA^ghttheman 
wasdeadl Isold 'Hello! Heilor AtidhenoUed over 
and said 'Help me, pkasel I was clbn6ing my 
ladder over on n^htme next door and I felU Fve 
got a bad back, and Fve been here probabfy at least 
Shoursr So, I escorted him irt& my guest room and 
here wearer 

Tou found a man in the flowerbed, andyou're 
letting him ste^ in mr house?" I asked. 

"You don't see, son," 'die man answered, "I 
live right over in Aat house. Fm perfectly fine. I'll 
Just walk over to my house and Fm sorry to have 
bodteredyou.Thankyousomuch,Nellier The 
man got iq> and started to leane. 

"Wattl" I said. "Fm sorryl You can stay for as 
long as you want. I-I-I was Just suprised to see 
anyone herer 

And that show it all started Mac said he would 
stcy until his back was better. He hiui no one at his 
house anymore, and Uked the amtpany. After his 
backwas better, he got cleaned tqt. Hewasactualfy 
good UxMng. Dign^ed was a word that described 
hinu Mac was great. He took me out u> the edge cf 
SawndU Lake and we watched dm fish Jump out of 
the water for about an hour, and then we went 
fishing. We didn't catch much. Just a couple cfA- 
inch little fish dud we dtrewback. But I lovedbeing 
wiOt McK. He knew evayddng diere was to know. 
'Je was the bestfriendFd ever had. 

We^dsitttrouiUlatdusk dn ^ swinging chair 
out on die front porch and he wmdd tell me about 
all of his favorite dUngs when he was a kid. He 
asked ^1 would llhj to go to a baseball game on 
Sunday. I was very excited. Ihadonfy seen a 
baseball game on the clunky black and white T.V. in 
the living room at Grandnufs. 

It was Sunder^ mortdng when Mac walked over 
to our house. I was ready— I had on my cap and 
Levies and my mltt—reoify to catch a ball. We drove 



to theclty-ra good 30 miles away from our house in 
Mac*i.cfaysi^i- ■ 

Itj^Jduiif^ 
I hM,bi»^mmd^ I^W^dodie^ 
cami^iaf^laijai^'pe^^ 
aia^:sti^^^^uuar-,0^ ■ 
j«i^/o«!»*;S^ the 
teai>tffWeUrm^he':sho^ 
diias^henUhefp^^ 
iiremiWed.inm^^^mhitv^ 
Imm.gMellixlia^^ 

mehtm'jfiifMMr^^ to 
sdy:.W¥>nl(:sMxl?.lim 
lO0^lmtJihajeimeeiioii^^^ io»e<We 
paH^dui^aidkia^^ m^iMdas 
ustialdenm dteareik.(mdbadi'^dmW-'^^^ 
ever;(U{i:Ms:nreiet,a 

fiufmdhad biiata tradcmmer:We^^dalM^ Ji. 
when hie j^lL ' — . --^ 

I fdwtd oitf Imer. diqt evening dust Mac Sad had 
a heart attack and had died.iLater, in ayfepc, I went 
to die cemetary andplaced, dtmlbaUpn the grave 
and cried. I cried fofMac and for diefriendsh^ 
between an old man and ayoung boy thcd couhfve 
been. 



One Studrat's Writing Process 
Students were given the Mowing assignment; 

Pushy Petals 

Stories fioar teena^rs often dea! widi dmrac- 
tere ^ pusii od)arpeci& anwnd in «der to 
slujw Ik)w impoitam or sabog they are. Even 
thcmgli tiiese people are tisuaHy insecure, tbcy 
appear to 1% veiy threa^dng. 

Write a story about such a person and ids or 
her 'Victim.** Use dialogued) show what they 
say to each (»her. Hdp the reader untfeistand 
what brou^ these two tt^edier. Show tiow it» 
stoiy woite cut and wins in ti» end. 

A desciii^on of (tss student's cnnposing 
process Mows: 

Class Preparatkm fw Writiag 

Before the actual assignment was {neseo^ to 
tfie class, the dass discussed their e^^oices wi& 
peq>k! wlu) push <^rs around. The discus^ 
helped writor dM)C8e die kleas she would use to 
write her st(xy. The teacher then read the align- 
ment aI(Rid and presented a sdieme fOT pissing. 
The sdieme helped tte students idei^ the key 
elements coitaiiKd if! the directkns for die assign- 
ment 

Sio?y Xll^ 
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PlanfiisgStepOM 

As a fbtt stqp in planziing, the stiK^ 
the ^«ord^ttflEyt rq;M about a 

bully's kx&s aiKl peopie's fedin^ about sdf 
coDcepCt act^xis wift odiers, and behaviorsL 

Tbe studem then created a w(Hd bank for ten^ 
that fbcnissd 00 the buny*8 intmctioa other 
peoi^e: hm. scared, mad^ tough, boredf worried, 
thifik, UtHe,wai helpless. 

This bdped the studem detem^ 
vocatolaiy tp.tise aisd, mcxe impcmantlyt itoiinded 
her of p^iq^ b coiUder* iPiXiii!^p^x^ the 
student mi^ have bem aid^ 
of evo^ that would reveal &e eiy^acEer's 
with tte buUy, show the char^ 
problem, and finally develop a so^oa The student 
did this creative activity in her riMigh draftt using ^ 
act of writing to figure out wh^ to writeO 

PlanfifaigStepTbree 

The teadber emphasized the u^ of dialogue by 
having sbidenis e3q)erim^ with dial(^ that mig^ 
be used in tibe^diaft The student's efibrt follows* 



''Hetto, how are you?,'' I said. 
''Shm up, vfhy do you ^ant to Imow?*' he said, 
msjust curious, you don* i have to Arow a 
fit ! was Just trying to be nice/" 

'Well go be nice smewhere else, I've had 
enough though!^, nice people like you.*" 
'Well fine FUJust leave.*" 
Tm glad causeyou^re a Jerk!** 



. '''V ' ' 



, . IB* _ 



didn't bum'0o lAe'ff^^^dhe'iib^ 

agkl ^y"" " ^' 

nikiXhi^imdSk^ 9taifygoddf0:e 

prt^ 'mcf^i^ct^ imM you got to the ^ I liked 

themj^iSienM^ ' ^ 

Jbrike^ qid^j^^^^ 
vfirf miym 

toseetlidt Up^Js anMlM dc^ <m a normal 
streeiwuiA^^ ^ 

Overdhly^idds^ ^"^ursMylsJuj^ i^ut. 
done^ifisJfi^^^ elsiiMtlpan 
think €f. Ma;^lmie more 0ioi^ Jkliduse mt is 
so goolifllk^^isrsk^ (^tp^lc0i^ 



with her p^ait^^ 
version, oflbe'^toiyrsl^^ 
lea(fingtbd;^rc^ 

of the aui^ence taj^Jb 

writer Gleady ih^bi^ 0:^ ^ereotype. The 

final versiont wi^ comme^uyt fitilows* 

TheBui^ 

The oUier d(^ as I Vt^' wqUdng dawn Ae street, 
I was looking around and saw m older looking 
threatening a terr^edlltde girl. I figured Aat it was 
none cf my business, catd it was pr^Hsbfy his little 
sister. 

(Settli^ id^tifkd at <^ee!; immedliUe 
first*per^ point view. Conflict fafentified] 
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The nm d(v J was walking atm^ 
a street not tod f^fifom^^^ 
thepre^doiiid^^^^ Aej^ Mti^ mMsy 
frqmd litUe bcryiAsIym gemiclose^^^ 
hear their am i^^ bay l^eaidng 

harshiyta theyouhgerbcy. Vtoidyoutogiveme 
all cf yaw money I: 

"NoJneverwiUr Aelit^bqysaid scared. 

"Then, doyoa wanime to beat it wtcfyou? I 
donUthinkyou would want me to do that would 
you?"* 

Tm gonna teli my mommy If you dorit lec^e 
me doner 

The older boy was grabbing him, "NotunlessI 
shutyau up, and make it so you can't tellyour 
mommy.** 

Itwastkenwhenlstq^pedinarJstoppedthe 
older baywhowas about to hit theyounger one. 

[TeaskMi kcli^keeised by e&arftc^'s latenrezition« 
CbjmctoizatiM by bdWYior.] 

"Hey^pick on smteoneyaur own size!" I yelled 
athim. 

'foujust butt out You better watch yourse^, if 
you don't want trouble.** hesaid,wiAasneer. By 
then the little boy had run €ff, so i walked away. 

[Ccmtfaived use of disfogae tvilb eoSoqakI speech] 

That was yesterday • WeU today I went to the 
store on my bike. When I came back smeone had 
let all the air out cfn^ tires. The first thing I 
thought of was the bulfy, and sure enough out of the 
comer of my eye, I could see him running off. I was 
gettingfurious. 

[SkSSJM ti»e shift DetiSed actions tocbaracter- 
iase as Ilea at to Bove actkm. seatesces o^trOi* 
lOcton^ftidssigi 

/hurried to the nearest gas station and filled 
my tires. I Aen started looking for the bully, f found 
him standing on the comer. He seemed to be 
wolfing for someone, i figured thaf someone was 
mo. As I approached htmhesatthe^:^ staring at me. 

''Hey,** I said to him. He just kept staring and 
ignoring me. 

[Bdldt^ss^iease] 

"H^,** I said agrdn louder. Finally cfter what 
seemed like ages he ^!ioke. Vtoldyoutobuttout, 
butymt dldn*t. Now Fm gonna fix it so you can't 
butt into anybody else's business.** 



"Is that so?** isaidread^ to fight. 
'Yesiondrm going to be nice and let you have- 
tkefit^punch.**^ 

"Viianh Ihithimas hard as I could, 

andkiiockedliJ^^ 

Prdtygdoidfpra girL 
[SmiMriie^ttidlati 

Re^nte and Revision 

StiKkm levidoQ acdvities can lao^ 
infimnalvniOl-^^^ oomeiSatoQ j[as de^fa^ in 
it^ poibcr oae bf^^the aeaion^^^ 
Assi^ei^tba^ 

spedfic cd^^ of gttJ^j^^ 

mustiates tt& rb- 

witfa ooly k limifi&d number of qaes&^ dtber 
in discussk)o or in ^/raitten ir^^ 

• Does ^stmybufldtqxm some centiBl 
IHOblem or cooffict? State ^idiat 
Oieconfiictis* 

• Does ti^ action of the st(Hy build inteiest 
tbfougjh seveiti weU-sdect^ evoits? Wiite 
down the events are. 

• Are thmsuipiises in Ae development of 
this stc»y? Write down tilie mom^s) of 
greatest suq)ense suij^ise. 

• Does tile stcny^ in a satisfying, appiq)ri- 
ate way? If not, what do you sug^^ 

• Do you understand &e main charsctsrs? 
Give csie (H^ two reasons v^y the main 
diaiai^ act as ftey do« 

• Is ttepdnt of view well chc^enfcnr this 
particular stoiy? 

• I^)im out any place in the stt^v^iereycKi 
had trouble understanding shifts in time. 

« Indicate where die stCKyto(ricpl£^. Can 
ycRi think of any way to make die {dace 
dearer to you? 

» Is there enough cofKsrete language and 
q)ecific M^my detail in die 8t(^ to make 
it believatde? Write down some details diat 
you fed are particulariy j^xxlwocsndiidng* 
What further details woukl yw like to find? 

• Is every dement hi ttestK»ry necessary to its 
devdomieiri? If not, write down any stc^ 
p'irts th^ OHiId be omitted 



Classroom Writfais Antpincats 

Some (tf die spgg^^n^t^^ «t dperpesiod, 
imjxompbi wiitiog jsdj^^ 
prompts lisecliEi tfaCCAP k^<G^ sugges- 
tioftt am the 
t e^oeaded t 

^ nioml in all disc^^ sbine iugges* 

tioQs m^6^igpc^iti be us^ in 
dass^« fii as of die a^^ 
are eocoonig^ to 

tion as ^y:pi^i^ki6 in cieij^ of d^ oldest 
and most ^^i^isbcd !iteiiiy £3fms. 

Wrid)^ a StQft by Step 

Tbe fdkming k^cdm tuggesdoos to 
help stbdcms gcoda^ loid itfine mateidal for the 
typical stocy^ ifoty fbAimAya cne mssn 
duuactcr who eooountds and WsoIves some kind of 
piob^ The oiidine is api»^^ 
t^sSastsu fuitasytCK science ficdoiL 

Story Planniftg Pages 

Make 19 a character and cteate a descripdcm 
and faistc»7 dutt peisoQ. IncItKfe as ?aany of 
die ft^llovdng it^s as yoQ can and adi moTO of 
your own: name, names of l^bnlly members, 
address, age, i^iysical descripdoiii personality 
tndts. Yoa nd^ include die name of your 
duuacter*s best Mendt inf(HmadoQ abi^ 
d» person feels about his c»r her life, or anyddng 
dse that will make the character real for you, 
die writer. 

As you think about your character, make 
notes about odier !;5pects of this pers(n*^ 

• How is ibis person's personality or 
d^aracter revealed by dodting, way of 
taUdngt p(^sessions, holies, and ways 
ofspeSndingtime? 

• What problem cany w give your 
character to solve in the story? v/hat is 
tte cau^ of this problem ami what other 
peq)Ie are invdved? 

• How is die character gdng to solve dus 
probkm? 

• Where does die ^ory take place? How 
much time win it coves? (A shod story 
often covers a very stmt perioi! of time, 
perh^ a few hours or a day.) 

Rough Drcfi And Revision 

When you have finished your n^Hes, write 
your fim drsR as qpdc^y as pc^Ue. While you 
are writing ddnk only ab(»it die story; dcHi*t 



wixiy about spdling or sertto^ 
ddstimb.; = , \ ' V/Tc 

essai^^y^^ n^ to ok^^ die 
stoc>^is de^ ^ 
lQ^sI;iiid^ 

di!)»ii^y%lri^d^ - 
^ /Kp^^'ie^ 
cUiisma^^ 
Askypotfi^ 

• Xjypa^ 

• Diditslo^ 

« Vhatv^c^ 
aie'stotfy?. - 

• 3es the <fid^^ 

Afterdiso^ri^^^ 
look cardiiny j^j^l^^ to 
try some rew^^ 
whe&efit(»we^^^ 
Check yrar (^c^ tb^^ 
real Rewrite your stc»y soiO^you are satisfied 

Editing 

Edidng is die process of d^^ddngyour 
sentences for correctness in graoomair, usage, 
and .medhanlcs. It is ^ final s^ 
before ym hand hi the completed cqiy. Perfonn 
tt^ stq^ one at a time: 

• Read ycmrstoiy aloud to yourself. 
Qi^k all end punctuadoa YcKir voice; 
wiU help you find science Hmits. 
Cteck to see that there are no ^^>2K:e 
fragments, no senienoci run together 
vridi comm^, and rK> loosely related 
sentences. Tighten your wxidng by 
cmnMning senten^ {Aliases where it 
is £;)pnopriate. Capi^ilize die beginning 
word in each salience. 

• Oieck the punctus^cm in your dialogue 
secd(ms. 

• Proofiead for spelling, for contra^ctioas 
and possesdves, for cafdtatizadcm 
widdn y(Kir sentetK^es. Use a dicthmary 
to check your didces. Make correc* 
dons. 

• Give your suny a titk diat reveals 
s(Hncddng important abcHit die story. 
Qq)italize all hnportant w(Hds in ycmr 
dtte. 

• your stt»y legibly or type it (If 
you are woddng m a computer, just 



imntitl) Read your final copy to see 
that you did HOC leave out {my wmds. 

Scss^ted Wridi« AjsOfsUBtats 

h Imagii^Chan^ of Character 

Iciaghie a diantcter that is very diffeient 
fixm >^ axKl oOier Oiifirada e!^ gn^ 
Yott mi^draw ^;r diaractcr fiom MsJwy (an 
immisntmdiild, j^aQeergiil,Ne^ithal hoy), 
finom an inanimate object (a peodlt fossil rock, 
or dbild's tdcyOt), ot torn Mnt livtog object 
(a kiner whale; house piant, lap dog). In your 
story convey an ej^^ice in ttie real 
from the special pdnt of view of the imagined 
diaracten 

For example, you might wiite a stcny about 
a No. 2 pendl surviving the annual sdx)ol 
achievement te^ a piooeer gid's visit to 
Disneyland, or a Iip dog bdng abandoned on a 
dty street !n eadi case you would a^ume the 
role of the character for the iHirpose of tibe story. 

Z AnIfistoiicalStmy 

Imagii^ that you have studied the history of 
the American West Recently, you visited ti^ 
Coloma G<dd Discovery State Park, you 
saw the recreated Sutter &fill; the recoostructed 
Gold RuA buildings (store, jaU, and houses); 
and the museum, wh^ you inspected a gold 
pan, pid: and shovel, firearms, Ik^ icgi^rs, 
and photogrq>hic enlargements. 

GoQstrua a story ^)propriate to t}» hist<Hy 
of the Califiraria N&^r Lo(fe in 1850, using 
your general knowtedge of the histodc period 
and the qxxific e}q)erlence of the visit to the 
histoilc 1^. Use ^^^aracters aiKl events ^ropri- 
ate to the time. You may choose as the mdn 
character a discouraged prospector, an ambi- 
ticms ycmng peddler, or a telpful storekc^r, 
for example. 

Your plrt mi^ c<mcera whether to am- 
tinue the search fOT g(dd, n^um hmie, or 
abandon the search gold in favor of 
less exciting occt^^stioQ, such as farming, 
randiing, or ^orekeq^ 

£^ This st(»y ml^ be evahiated (HI the basis of 
historic accuracy, the CTitent to vMch the story 
appears true, creative use of detail, and cm tte sense 
of movmem and su^)ense. 

3. The ^MagicWoid^ Story 

In a story called *Tbe Rfty-Rrst Dragcm." 
by Heywood Broun, the young knight Gawaine 
succeeds in slaying dragms because he thinks 
he is protected by a magic wori When die 



headmast^teUs Gawaine, 'Ihere isn*t any such 
tUng af> am^c uracil,** GawainerJos^lds 
coc^<jbice iDd,^a^ drag- 
oc^ is idOed ^ tbii My^Bm 

yoQ tia)k:^^;e^^ t^do socAog v^ 
diflScidt, dp more &an 

imydii^ 

uiu£ie to:dpbe^^ (You 

ms^make%ac^^ 

yodrsel£) 

Write a short stmy following this ^neral 
sequence: 

• You (cn^ your made-up diaracter) face 
the chalknge of overcomirig an ob* 
stade* 

• &xnehow(youdeddehow)yoaobt;dn 
a ma^c w(Kd With the aid of your 
magic word, yew mi^^ 

ever it was you set out to do. 

• Afterwards, you discover that your 
wcHd is not magic in a real-wcHld 
(literal) sense. 

• What happens? What do you ddnk or 
how do you feel a^tthis revelaticm? 

4. A "Be tte Thing** Story (Science) 

After you have studied the hydrcdo^c cycle 
and have discovered bow water is rutturaUy 
distilled and tranqmted fiom ocean to cloud to 
rain to river, write a st(Hy in ^^licfa you become 
tte water molecule oaits cydical jocnn^ back 
to wliere it started. Tell the story of the jouro^ 
with £^)propriate events and details drawn fir^ 
your knowledge of &e water cyde^ 

lim: Other ''Be the Hdng^ topics might include a 
child's toy on a wagon to OregcMi in 1 845, Cdum- 
tms's astrolabe on the journey of discovery, an 
ahnond from blossom to holiday dinner, or the first 
week of a newly min^ quarter. 

5. Becmdng InvisiUe 

Pretend diat you wake up (»}e morning and 
find that you have beccHQc invisible. 

Wrii^ a story about uliat you do to survive, 
to avdd the dangers of everyday life. Do ycm 
ever find a way to return to ycmr visiUc state? 

6. Imagir^ Change of Surroundings 

Imagine a story in which a oxitemporaiy 
character is transferred into soaxt new, unu^al 
setting— historical, geograiAical, or fiantadzed. 
In this r^w setting tte character must work out 
an adjustment to tlie new, unfiamiliarcircum- 
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stmces ^qctitsga^ itso^viog dome 



tb^^ihtttc^lQ C^^^ ctimcter 
lostinfii Xfcd^of tt^^^ k cive: brlt- 
diihicter H#g id ]^ Aitbur's time ot taxing 
an event like G^tjfsii^ 
7. Sti»7inRe9|)oosetoiFdem 

PoemToBeReadAt3AM. 

Excq>tlng the diner 

OnAeoutsUrts 

The tctmofhadora 

At3AM. 

Wasdcffkbut 

Far my headlights 

Andupin 

One second-story room 
A single light 
Where someone 
Was sick or 
Perhaps reading 
As I drove past 
At seventy 
Not thinking 
Thispotm 
Is for whoever 
Had the light on.' 
— DcmaldJostice 

Write a story in which your maiu chai^^ 
is the person awake ^ 3 AlA. with tt^ (HL 
A car speeds thiotf^ torn Let your rea^ 
kuow why the li^ is on and the main 
diazactcrisddng dceatsudianhour. 

The CAP WriUng Prompt Format 

The wiitbig prcHnpts used by the California 
Assessment Pm^am and included as examples hi 
th& CAP wiithig guides are organized into two 
sections: the wri&ig sitoatioQ and di^ 
wdling. The wiithig simatidn oob^ 
inftonaiion and (firtdives di^gned to m(»iva!e 
studem tUnkbig about tt» a^^^ Students aie 
^en bad:gz^oand iJf(ma^ 
axe prep^ the specific asslgtmient that Mows 
in die directicms fcHT writing se(»i£ML In that section 



students 1^ g^veh ^)edfi6 instnidibQS repx£ng the 

^teadiers 



sbottidti^iiS^ 
liar tilt 

write 8iofibs>6c»t c^iuiadm P>ii^|(^ 



^Tkm^Jw^NightUghL MiddSetown. Coon.: Wetlqntn 
IMrcnit/ Piess. 1981, p. 29. Uied wi& ponisdon. 



a^sp@^si{ility. lUi^ of 
events niayjoy^f^c^^ 
actiflg se^pcQsdbly.ln a'sttsry yen wkfi to It^yoor 
leaden know spiMtid^g about atoiy is 

taking id^, your main duracter is lik^ 
how that per^ acts. 

Dlrectbnsfor Writing: Wit's a ficdoosl s»tsy 
about a chaiacter in a dtuadon tfiat demuids le^^ 
silMiy. WHp your leaders unffe^ta]d.^'^N^^ 
and the main chai^cter wdl eiibu^ to Immlr how 
and why tlut character sucG^ds CKT Ms in ^bowing 
respon^Ulily . incUufe details ^ wiU 1^ your 
readers see the situatioi, the characters, and tlK 
events tha!hq)pen. 

E^pe fimn the South 

Writing Situation: HistCHical filctkn is based on 
the fiacts ^some liistmical setdng or incident Your 
history teacher has asked the class ro write a histori- 
cal fiction story using you have learned about 
the lives of p^e in the SouA in the pdiod after 
thea\dlWar. 

Directions for Writing: Write a WsttHicai fiction 
stoiy ^)out a ^e who attempts to escape from tiie 
South and the conflicts he (H* she has to meet (hring 
the attempt You may wsm to use some of the 
information you have leain«i about the abditioaists 
and the Undeigroumi Railroad as you tell the st(»y 
of a fictional character from this time in histoiy. 
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Ackfitioaid Esenirfiiy Studot Stiuies 
llie £oac>wi&s stories iqxe^ 

tte dnie allotted^ the CAP 
fim dnfts, weite ad^^ 

of nnie iU^ Doa Neddke** shows 1 

m 2n«dm^ objea ekvst^ to the itde (tf sy^^ 

t stc«y diat is d^y infhscnced by the 

iea(£iv. probibly 7%e I7i:^ 

infiimces ait nikunl :o young v; Mters and show tbc 

power of good itadii^ OQ students' wiidng. 

The Rag DoU Necklace 

The sun rose like a wailing ^host aver the 
Amsterdam skyline. Leah twmec to her mother. 

""Mamar she said, "^vhere u/e we going?*" 

To a land of happiness and sunshine"* her 
mother replied. Mrs. Langmann knew this was 
wrong; but how could s!^ escape it. She knew that 
in a few di^s their bodies would be unrecognizable 
mounds of ash; yet she did not want to tell her 
daughter Oie truth. She remembered how hurd it 
was when the Gestapo called for her husband. She 
recalled his words: 

""There is no reason to be sad; tfl die—i die; 
andl want there to be no tears shed over me." 

""Mamar Leah's voice broke die silence, ""will 
there be other children to play with?*" 

Mrs. Langmann broke down in tears. ""My child, 
the time has amej* she whispered ""to give you 
this."" and with that she undid her rag-doll necklace. 
""Here Leah, I want you to remember me, but not 
U'^this."" 

""Oh, thankyou Mama,"" she said, "'I love it."" 
Leah pranced around the room with Joy. Mrs. 
Langmcnnfelt something that she hadn"t felt for a 
long tirKe reach across her face: a smile. She 
junked up and put a record on the Victrola. Shouts 
cfjoy echoed everywhere. 

""Here,"" she sold let me put it on you."" She 
took special care and made sure that it was in place. 

""Come onMama"" Leah said ""lefs go to the 
park."" 

Just then a knock rang through the house. 

""Mrs. Claudia Langmann,"" the voice yelled, 
""open this door."" The Victrola needle scratched 
and Claudia clinched Leah's small hand in her fist 
as they walked to the door. Rivers cf tears flowed 
'^^n her face. 

love you darling,"" Mrs. Langmann whispered 
K Leak" sear. The white light was so beauty. 

Now, on the snowy ground lies a gift, a last 
piece of hope, a rag-doU necklace that a mother 



gave to her child. The wind has whisded Ar(mgh 
your trees once m()ften, monster. Push the bush 
aside and read the sign. 

''AusckMUr Do not forget Ms name; dc 
not forget the child; do notfirget the mother; do not 
fc^get this time nor Als crime. 

The wxiK^ of ^nnimk You« God^ 1^ 
coocitte laogoas^ c^q)edfic detan to 
lea&yktbiscompdHngaotyofayoqnggMv^ 
has Hved mr« of her Hfe in an oiphaoa^ 

"Thank You, Go<r 

I lived in an oq>hanage. My parents had died a 
longtimeago,sokmglcouWtrememberdteir 
faces at all; all I could see of my parents features 
were my mother^s silky bkmde hair andmy father's 
tall, angular frame. My aunt had uncerem(^dousfy 
dumpedme in dds poor excuse cf an orphanc^e, 
and I had never forgiven her for Aat. 

My Nrthday was coming tomorrow. Cf course I 
dldn"t expect anything; widi no parents (^caring 
relatives, haw could I receive at^thing? I would be 
fourteen tomorrow. I had been in dds orphanage for 
twoyears; itwas thej^ orphanage so far in my 
l^e, so I wasn't mottonalfy attached to anyone. 

I walked along the grey sidewalK die cold, 
biting wind blowing into my frostbitten skin, seeping 
through my thin, moth-eaten coat. I huddled in the 
outgrown Jacket, stt0ng numb hands into the 
pockets. I was despondent I usually dldn* t think 
about my past, but the bone<hillingwindswq)t 
with it memories of my early childhood. I felt so 
alone, so shriveled up inside. Nobody loved rrx, no 
one had the least ounce cf emotion for me. I had 
considered suicide b^ore, but had always pushed 
the thought from my mind, wanting to prove to my 
aunt and those who deserted me ^ I could be a 
success, no matter what they thought 

I looked iqy suddenly. Martha, it head cf the 
orphanage, waspi^g up to mt, her pbttnp cheeks 
flushed firm the cold. 

""Daphne! Daphne, wait for me, pleaser She 
stopped walking, out cf breath. 

I halted reluctantfy, not wanting to be dismrbed 
but wanting to hurt Marthtfs feelings. 

"Tes, Martha?'' I asked scfUy. 

""Let me catch my breadifor a sec,"" she hi^ed, 
and leaned opa my shoulder, breathing hard. After a 
few minutes, she brightened, her auburn curls 
bouncing, her warm brown eyes sparkling mlschevi- 
ousty. 

""Lord, but you are thlnl"" Martha excMned, 
feeling my somewhrj bony shoulder with a large, 
beefy hand. ""Remlrd wi. to give you seconds at 
dinner:" 



"Wetf, Martha?" I queried, sUgk^ irritated. 
T U set more, I prondse. Mfhat did yai come 
herefi^?" 

'Cka* we go back to the care center first?" 
MarOa insisted m calling Oieorpktnage a care 
center, Shesdd "orphana^d* madeherdUnkqf 
poor, heirless waffs, while her 'children'* were 
strong andwell-fed, Mdth Ae excepdon<^me in her 
eyes. 

"SuFcT / said, not imperceptible to the cold 
harshness cf^ November wind. 

We waUxdbackin silence, each of us AUiMng 
our own separate Aoughts. I wasfincdfy aware cf 
thefreaingwindtiuublastedinn^ears,chilllng 
me to &every marrow of »^ bones. 

Whenwereat^Ae orphanage door, she 
turned to me and gcddhtvpUy, 'I have some won- 
dafidrxwsforyou,Daphnel Thertfsanoldman 
here. Well, noiAat old, but old. He says he's been 
UxMng fa- a girl to adopt He doesri t want a baby. 
soIMttkyou'dbeperfectT 

She opened the door andfkwi^i, beckoning to 
me. "Cmongirl.hewon'tbekxrefifreverl He 
wants to see you right nowl He's in the lounge." 

MarAa oper,ed the lounge door and motioned to 
me. 'Well?" she asked expectantfy. "Aren't yvu 
going in?" 

Tentatively, I walked into the lounge. Feeling 
like a deer trapped by a Hon. My pupils adjusted to 
the firelight, and I saw an elderly man, about 70, 
who MUSS futve been a heartthrd} in his prime. His 
kind blue eyes sparkled knovHngty as he motioned to 
me. 

"Sit down. Daphne. I won't biu, believe me." 
His voice had a sooMng effect on my nerves, and I 
relaxed, slowly but surely. "I just want to ask you a 
few minor questions." 

I settleddown in my armchair, a Uale wary. 

Allthatwatchfidness disi^eared as he asked 
me my age, n^fmify, and all the required ques- 
tions. M^end of Ids mildly inquisitive interview, ! 
looked into his deep eyes, and somehow, I knew he 
would adopt me. 

"Fm going to adopt you as my daughter. 
Daphne." 

Those cheriskedwords floated out cf his mouth 
like pearls, and I grabbed them eagerly. 

"Really?" I asked Incredulously. 

"Really," he said, smiling. 

"Thankyou, God," I murmured, the funny thing 
being I wasn'tAe least bit religious. 'Thankyou." 

Tbc mithorof "Kfilo" shows a fine control of 
pacing. Ke slows the tempo vt^^ creating an 
stmos^aextinvibidi^iiaxn!UA demonstrates Ids 
courage in the face of a commoquace fear 



Milo 

Milost^pedfrcmiiiewtln onto Ae narrow 
station pWornu As the steam bellowing from the 
bowels cfAe engine dis^p^dimd&echming 
nlghicir,he camous^ydmd^^id^ 
oUlcBipwasifw^^'insldeica^ 
IntoAemidalgfafogiFi^dngi^hisbegihepu 
open the door M wsi grei^ 
air. Milo cari^fidfyled({dwnhlsbagandprd^ 
to ring AebelL Slowly, a back dovr opened from 
ani^tsr room, and emerged Ae figure of an older 
man. 

"Can I help ymt son?" Ae man questioned. 

Milo, reletved by Ae cpparentfrier^ness of 
the man, repOed Tw, rmonmywayinto Violet to 
visitmy grand-aunt andwij: wondering if you cadd 
point me bt right direction." 

"It chore is far to go on foot son, espedalfy on a 
night as cold and dark as this un." Theman 
paused, took a breaA, and continued, 'But, tfyoa 
plan on going, Ifs about 9 miles dawn Ae road. 
Sureyou don't want to wdt till morning?" 

"No, i think I can nonage. Thank You." 

"Sure. You Just take care sm." 

Milo pushed open the door and pulled his Jacket 
tight around Mm. He went dawn Aefew steps to the 
ground, and started down Ae lonely road. It was a 
cold Louisiana night and Milo began to question 
whether he should go on or not. He goAered tq> Ms 
courage, and started increasing his speed. It seemed 
as though the farther he went, the denser Aepliagi 
got. In the pitch blackness, he could mc^ out 
knarled cypress trees and exotic shepes lurking to 
hissides. Cold gusts of misty Mndblewatftitnand 
wtA each gust, Ae Journey becane darker. The 
shale road glistened in the moonlight wWcA h:^ 
filtered tivough Ae boughs ofAe ancient trees. 

It seemed to »ilo, Aathehad been traveling for 
hours, and that he should be able to see signs cf 
inhabitants. But, no. All he saw was a harrowing 
road. Several mote minutes brought him to a clear- 
ing. He set down his bags, and looked ac his sur- 
rounding:, bathed In moonlight. It was Aen that he 
saw it. An old. abandonedfarmhtme, nestiedlnAe 
foliage. The bldng winds were making Milo wheeze, 
and he felt Acx he must try and seek rifage Acre. 
MUo, now trembling, mustered up all the tourage 
tiiat his young body had, and plodded thnfugh die 
wet, knee-high grass toward die htme. Upon 
reaching Ae flimsy porch he felt as tfhe mast run 
away. Yet, he hadntade up Ids mind to seek r^ge, 
and he had every intention of doing so. Slowly, he 
put his trembling foot onto Ae rickety porch. Then, 
he Ufted his body onto it. It seemed sturdy. Now, 
more scared dumever, die biting wind forced him to 
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the door and stay the night. The rusty hinges 
reluctantly opened the door. Milo stepped into what 
apptared to be a kitchen. The moonbeams JUtered 
through the deling Just as they had along the road. 
Somehow, they made Milo feel s^e. Cautiously, he 
set dawn his bag on the floor and then himse^. He 
had conquered his fear— or, at least he felt he had. 
It wasn't long before he dozed off into a deep sleep. 

Early the next morning, Milo awakened. As first 
he hadn't an idea cfwhere he was. And then, he 
remembered the drea^ night before. Quickly, he 
picked tq>hisbagandlefithe house. Once, he got 
back on the road he realized that Violetwas only 
around tiie next bend. But, he hadn* t known that the 
night before, when a courageous boy didn't let his 
fears get the best ofhinu 

Essays Written for the CAP Writing A^esanent 

The following first-draft stories, writtoi for tte 
grade dght CAP test» have been graded according to 
the rhetorical effectively scoiing gui<te for story, 
which is incliukd at the eiul of this guide. The 
stories have been graded mid-level, and low 
achievement 

Achievement 

This one day started just as hundreds brfore it 
had. The cold light of the autumn sun slipped 
through the small, barred window, and fell on the 
bleak prison walls. The clamor of the prisoners 
awakening drifted through the halls, and the pun- 
gent odor of cafeteria food penetrated every nook 
and cranny. Yet Oirough this hububb, Rubert Jones 
slept soundly. 

''Hey! Yo! Wake up in there!" A jailer beat 
upon the cell bars, rudely awakening Rupert. "Ifs 
time to get up, and ifya don't, you airit going 
nowhere.*" 

The jailer was in an extremely bad mood. He 
did not like his job, or any of the prisoners. He 
especially did not like the idea of letting criminals 
back onto the streets. This opposition to parole 
stemmed from Aefact that his youngest daughter 
had been killed by a man in diis very jail. Every day 
when John, for that was the jailefs name, walked 
by this man's cell he had a terrible longing to bash 
the man's face in. John had just passed the mur- 
derer^ s cell, and he was taking his a^'ger and hatred 
out on Rupert. 

7 can't believe that the autitorities are lettin* 
you op^ of this rat hole. No kid of mine is gain' out 
cfter ^ jsr, tfyou is ont there. You nasty, conniving 
sci//,i, you is just a waiting to get out there and hurt 
someone. The law system in this country is gain' 



downhill ^they let scum like you back on the 
streets."" 'Having said his say, John turned on his 
heel, and stomped back down the hall. 

But John's criticism's had fallen on empty ears. 
Many years ago, Rupert had learned to tune out 
someone who was talking, and he utilized this power 
whenever itwas necessary. Instead cfMnking of 
^jailer^s harsh words, Rupertwas day dreaming 
about what he would do as soon 3 he was released 
from the prison. He was just imagining himse^ 
taking a huge bite out cf a juicy, delicious ham- 
burger, when his reverie was shattered by die 
clanking cfthejailefs keys in the cell door's lock. 
Rupert slowly stood up, and meandered down the 
!iaU to the cqfeteria. 

Riq>ert was an incredibly large man. He was not 
at all obese, but he was big boned, and he stood at 
6' 5". His face showed a hard and weaAered look 
tnat came from ten years in j<dl He was tough and 
seemingly mean, and he was disliked by all cf his 
fellow criminals. 

As Rupert masticated his brea^ast, he hardfy 
noticed the gooey substance that he was shoveling 
into his mouth. He was once again caught iq^inhis 
dream about the outside world After ten years of 
jaUfor robbing a bank, Rupert knew that he was 
going to go straight and enjoy life for what it was. 

After brealfast Rupert went back to his cell. 
Each minute seemed like hours. Finally, exacOy at 
noon, the jailer^ s keys once again clanked in his 
lock. But this was the very last time he would hec^ 
that sound. 

Ashewas escorted out cf the jail, Rubert looked 
around himse^in untarnished ecstacy. Then, right 
outside the gate someone rushed to meet him. It was 
his mother, Atycia Jones. He graM>edherin a giant 
bear hug, lifting her right off the ground And then, 
the hard and weathered face broke. Rupert stood 
there under a flaming autumn tree, hugging his 
mother with tears rolling down his face. 

Tte situati(m in tte high achievement story is 
revealed ttuough ^ descripticm of tte prison and 
througli shifting tiic point of view tetween tte two 
main characters. Tte characterizati(ai of tte two 
main characters is dramatically shown through tte 
dialogue of John, tte jailor, and die reflections of 
Rupert, tte pris(mer. Tte pacing of tte stmy is 
extremely effective; everything builds to tte final 
resoluticHL Tte writer*s use of sensory description 
telps tte rea(ter fully experience tte story. Even tte 
setting contributes to tte effectiveness of tte story: 
it tegins in **tte cold li^ of autumn sun" and erKls 
**undcr a flaming tree." 
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One day Greg wem dawn to the ball field to 
play some kasebaU with his friends. But as he 
stroOed through the long grass he found Aat he 
didn'twanttopU^.3u$Aedayb^orehehad 
promise. So he walked onslowfy to the bal^ld. 
Greg was a litde late at the ball park and was 
ferious when he was picked last 

Greg slawfy walked over to his team. Sam , the 
coacKsdd. "Well hotshot I guess you are up firsL"* 
Then slowly a smile crept mer Greg* s face. He was 
actually going to beflrstGregwalkedtq) to the 
plate put Ae bat on his shoulder andwcdted. As the 
bailwas Arawn he noticed Ae sun beating down 
and how hot it was. He watched Ae ball coming, 
coming. He swung....." strike IT yelled the umpire. 

Greg was amazed, he had actually missed This 
timehewasdeterrftinedtohittheball.HeW^the 
bat to his Mulder again. He watched the ball 
flowing towards him. He closed his eyes and 

swung "Jtrife 2*" cried the umpire again. Sweat 

began to roll down his face. If he missed Ms time he 
wouldheouL 

He slowly rat^d his bat to his shoulder ''Oh, 
please God let me hit this ball?"* criedGre^.The 
pitcher Arew die ball. Greg stared at ^ moving 
slowly. The sun was hot, Ae bat felt hea^ry, Greg 
knew he wouui miss it again. The ball came closer 
he pr<^ed with all his heart. He swung with 
ea^e..xrack the ball flew. He dashed for first base, 
straight ahead He looked tq> the bailwas being 
thrown. He knew he had to dive. He dove wondering 
if he would make it. He felt his foot touch the plate. 
As the dust finally cleared he was laying on the 
ground pandng. The boy who stood above him had 
the ball md was also sweating. 

"Had i made it or what,*" thought Greg. 

As tfthe answer to his question the unq)^""^ cried 
"Youroutr 

^'Iquit,'* criedGreg cfierhimas he ran hime. 
He quite every time he \^w out for weeks to come, 
Finkfy the other boys wouldn't let him play y^th 
them anymore. 

Greg was upset after a few weeks and decided 
he wouldn't quit arymore. He went down to the ball 
park noticing how blue the sly was. But when he got 
there and stood in line nobody picked him. ''Let me 
play, please,'' criedGreg. "i won't quit agai^ 
prmise'' 

''Oh all right," criedSam, "But this is your last 
chance to play. If you quit you Mill never play 
again." 

Greg walked up to the plate anxious to hit the 
ba .But poor Greg struck out at home. To every- 
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todty* s amazement Greg did not quit. For the rest cf 
the d^\ die boys waitedfor him to quit. 

But Greg never quit once. In fact he never hit 
the ball in the whole game. From that day on Greg 
never quit a game he was pk^g. 

Ihe writer of Uie mid-levei schievemem su^ 
esial^isi^ tlie ^tuition effe^ 
begixis ^ sbiy with interest 8Dd eiqp^ 
The setting is w^ devdopcd, arid tiie disrac^ 
quiddy estaldisbedasa'^quit^**' In second half 
of ^ story, teiwcver, die writer fails to live 
es^ect^aoQS* The last half of tiie story is rnosdy 
suiQisiary in comrast to the dow bjilda^ 
beginning. The character undergoes a deMte 
diange in &e st<M7, but d» tnodvidbn fix* change is 
not sufBdcnfly developed. Although the writ^ uses 
detdls in the first half of the stc^, in the second 
half he only reports and suinmar^ Ae actioa 
Dialogue is minimal in tfie second half of the st(Hy. 
This is a story by a young writer of jwomise who 
will profit from dassrocaninstructiica and qpntu- 
nities to write many stories. 
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Untitled 



When the Caltfornia Gold Rush started in 1850 
a man named Herman C. Fresh went to Cal^omla 
to try to get enough gold to by a farf^^ Hel^ona 
Sunday cfter church. Herman' sfioAily wished him 
luck, said good bye, and gave him hugs and kisses, 
Herman arrived in Cal^omia by Saturday. 

Herman was not welcomed to alot the minds, 
so he decided to start digging his own. A week later 
Herman had a under ground mind about as biggest 
a lake. Herman still didn't find any gold. Herman 
qidt looking for gold and wt i to get some fresh air. 
When he got ou^ide Herrnon found he was sur- 
rounded by some mind rotors. There were 5 that 
he could see,but he new there* ere more behind the 
trees. One cfthe robbers wok Herman inthec^e 
tied him up ^ went out side and threw a peace of 
Dinamit in ana blew tq^ the cave widi Herman in it. 
Herman was luc>y ^ door to the cave was the only 
part that blew up.Whm the r(Mers didn't 'maw was 
they left the tools with Herman. Herman cfowled to 
his pick andcutOie ropes. Herman got his pick and 
started to brack the rocks in the entrance. When 
Herman got out he sold, "Revenge". 

Herman walked to the neresttown atd bought a 
gun and bullets. Then he went to a Saloon and saw 
the robbers who l^t him to die. He went over to 
them and shot all cfthe Am in the back and killed 
them. ThentheShar^waUcedinandsawSdead 
guys and took hermons gun and said I'm gonna 
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kmgyou in 24 hcmrs. Thm night Hermon cmddn't 
sleep. The next morning Hemonwas brought tqf on 
a platform and Hung. 

Iq tills low-8dtievan€m st(»^ 
vague; Oie coofliciis ^pty a seiies of i»^ca* 
meitis; tibe dumsteis odA (xdy as 
and the eiKHng is ai!)itiai^ 
sense of pacing and DO itai <Bidog^ 
suismaiy laiher than a stoiy. 
from a number of dassoom asdgnonents in wMdi 

various aspects of stmies ate discussed* wiittm, and 
shared. 

Example of PubUs!^ Student Stories 

*The Maitynlom of Frank.*' by Randall Peter- 
son, demonstrates the quality of writing we can 
expea from our most capaUe eightii-gnide students 
when they have been instructed in the characteristics 
of a story and have had many classiotHn q^rtuni- 
ties to write and shaie flieir stories with their class- 
mates. 

The Martyrdom ofFranlf 

All heads birchedforward as the bus driver 
threw the bus into a higher gear. The babbUng 
voices of kids mingled together into a high-pitched, 
indiscernible muddle of sounds. Tangled locks of 
hear were all that were visible over the tall backs of 
the seats. 

The bus squeaked to a halt in front of a flat- 
roof e<' building. Most of the bricks were beginning 
to crack and chip away. The waUs were discolored 
in vertical stripes. Years qfralrfall had left its mark 
as it trickled qff the roof. 

Streaming out cfthe bus, the kids headed to 
their respective classrooms. The only fifih-graders 
to ride that bus, Sean and Aaron, were reminiscing 
about afooOhill game they had played that week- 
end. 

Sean wore perfectly fitting, fashionable clothes. 
His wardrcbe consisted of a variety of mane brands 
selected with impeccable taste, but they were 
usually rashly donned and colors often clashed. 
Spots of dry mud were caked on his knees. Aaron* s 
clothes, though not as attractive or popular, were 
always cleaned and pressed and complemented each 
other. His Itair, short and blond, was always neatly 
arranged on his head. 

Once Inside Aeir ro(m, Aaron and Sean passed 
Frank! s desk Afur a quick surveillance they deter- 
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mined that Frankwas not in sight. Sean grabbed 
FraOCsmaAbook and ^oppeditimthe garbage 
can. TheMAoleckmw^ 

and begism smctd^fit^^ ^fun- 

controUabfkMg^ 

iced his s^w^ re^^^ 

Fraiikwas themech^^ 
fiftit-graiSm retu^ was tall 

andgangUngJjfm a stkattiwseiierfihedgla^ 
with wide plastic frames. The ^es, thick and 
strong, shrafjk the area around his eyes and gave 
his head tiii q^^iance of an hourglass. Upon his 
head rested a divot cf red hair. 

The dayproctxi^ in a sitnilar maimer. When 
adding fractions becan^ ditU, Aaron vmhllean and 
mock, "'FrdnUe^howoftendoyoHwashyfjurhalrr 
in a toneasifhewere addressing a two-year-old. 
Mi0ed giggles were prevalent arouKJ him and he 
sank lower into his seat. 

During apardcularfy long lecmre about ad- 
verbs, Sean would twist his face into a weird expres- 
sion. He would take his right arm, stretch it over the 
crown of his head, and scratch behind his l^ ear 
with it. The class, realizing that this wti^ 
Sean's more polished imitations ofFrcmk, exploded 
into a ka^-checked snicker. This continued until a 
stern glance from the teacher brought it all to a 
halt. 

Franks s eyes never left his sailed cowboy 
boots. Weeks cf torment had subjugated his dignity. 
His se^-esteem was dead. 

On the way home from the bus stop, Aaron and 
Sean practiced their daily ritual cf hurling stones at 
various tyj^cf birds. Aaron successfully provoked 
a mother robin to flee from its nest to the security cf 
atallwillow. 

As was customary, Sean went hme with Aaron. 
After extracting some tantalizing morsels cffood 
from the refiigerator, they sbtmped into some weU 
worn beanbags. Between segments ofHeathcliff, 
Aaron Iffied the lid of his brother^ s gerbil cage. 
The smell qf fresh cedar wafted into the rom. 
Catching the spry rc intwasadfficuittask.Onty 
after cedar chips and sunflower seeds were strewn 
all over did Aaron pin the gerbil' s tail to the bottom 
cfthe cage. 

"^atch thisr exclaimed Aaron. He held the 
struggling creature upside down and let go, giving 
him a linle spin. The gerbil plummetted down, 
turning over and over. It reached the beanbag and 
landed perfectly, feet down. A faint thud was emitted 
as a small crater formed around the trembling 
creature. Sean laughed gle^ly at the rare spec- 
tacle. 

The trick was repeated several more times 
before Sean was convinced that it wasn't just ImL 

■ Story XiM3 



Semflipi^Ae pet over in his hands to examine its 
sqftwhiu underside. The fragile creature twisted 
around and squirmed to be free of his inserted 
position and Ae hot anaconda hands. 

The two boys faced each other and pla^^ed the 
gerbil between them. When it darted toward the 
safety ^Ae bookshe^, Aey would roll it back into 
the middle. The undaunted rodent made many more 
futile attempts. Exhausted, it crouched, tense and 
trembling. Sean nudged it in the side with his finger. 
It lashed out. 

Sean expelled a cry of p(dn. Helped his hand. 
From it a brawn figure dangled. He shook his mn 
violently, but the lbfq> bo<fy wouldn't release its 
deathgrip. With one rapid movement, he flung the 
creatssre off. It glided U;rough the air, collided with 
the oak paneling, and dropped to the ground. The 
little creamre didn't land on its feet this time, 
however, but raster on its hack. 

The drooping body lay motionless, its life gone. 
Deep red blood boiled out qfSearis fingers, but all 
eyes renudnedon the still form. The two boys sat in 
silent reverence, struck with the gravity of their 
actions. The gerbil was dead. 

The next morning was brisk and cheerful f but 
Sean and Aaron were silent and solemn as they 
trudged to the bus stop. The chirping birds perched 
on afencepost were left alone today Jor the two 
bays finally realized--lffe is fragile. They had 
bought tiiemselves pUuSio^e at the cost of a life. 

The clamor on ^ bus did much to revive the 
boys' spirits, and ^tey were soon busy rehas hing 
tales of last weekend's football game. Sean t^gan 
explaining how Aaron had caught a kick-off and 
returned it eighty yards to score the winning touch- 
down. 

As thttv}^ boys boxnded down the school bi^ 
stairs, they could see Frank leaning against the 
slide. His orange, unkempt hair seemed almost 
aflame as tiu morning sun streamed through it. A 
pile of books rested in the glistening, dew^overed 
grass. Upon this foundation perched a brown paper 
lunchbag, tts contents overflowing. 

The two friends glanced at tack other, knowing 
what the other was thinking. A grin spread across 



Aeir faces as they broke into a trot. When they 
closed in on him, Frank terjsed like an anbnaL 

When Sean reached Frank, Aaron was already 
far ahead ofldm. Sean's laces met Ae Iwtch, 
sending it flying toward Aaron. It spun end over end 
and was almost to Aaron* s arms when Ae brawn 
protective covering was reiii to pieces. Sandwiches, 
cookies, andfiidt in cellophane bags were scattered 
in a cluttered array. Frank coUapsed in a sobbing 
pile. Just one more gerbil in Sean's Itfe. 

Scan ondAsron gazed at each other, bewildered 
and disgust f4. They were shocked dtat anyone could 
be so maudlin and react so strongly to a little game 
or Joke. Obviously, all die fears and emotions of the 
previous night had long since been forgotten. 

—Randall Peterson 



Readings in Story 

Reading a vaiiety of stories is good prq»u^(m 
for the wri^ of stories. It is impoitant for students 
to have access tii the many kinds of stcdes— fnom 
myth, fable and tale to sdence ficdoQ and &ntasy, 
realism, historical fiction, and mysteiy. Students can 
learn the ait of writing stories from shading both 
quick-paced ficdcm written for addesc^ and 
realistic ficdon written for adults. Eigjbth*gra^ 
students often lock backward to childien*s stories, 
which can be excellent moc^, and look also to 
challenging adult stories. 

Rather than Ust individual stories spptopdaic for 
eighth graders, teachers shcmld review ti^ selecdcms 
in tite d^bth-grade literature andioiQgies, in pub- 
li^ied ^ry collections such as diose referred to in 
Recommended Readings in Uteratwre (Annotated 
EdiriiHL Sacrsmento: OMomia Dq^aitment of 
Educati(m, 1988) and in national pd)licati(»is such 
as Voice, Literary Cavalcade, (Scholastic Maga* 
Klines) and Read (Xerox Publications). Stories 
written by students fimn gra<tes seveatfarcmghnine 
appear on pages 138-204 of Acdve Voices II: A 
Writers Reader, OHnpiled by James Moffett and 
Phyllis Tashlik (Portsmouth, N.H.: EoyntOT^Joolc, 
Publishers, Inc., 1987). 



Rhetorical Effectiveness Scoring Guide for 

Story 



Ibe writer of the successful sttHy draws (m 
peisoud e?^deiK:e as wen as imagb^ 
a fictknai sltuatioa in wMdi the elements of setdng, 
diaiu(ier« ami inddem comprise a cd^r^ 
dve stnictuie. 

AI^^ storytelling is perhaps the most 
familiar of all fbnns of writing, it is also one of the 
most varied Stmies can be static or fiast^paced, 
^mtastic m lealistic, suspenscful or reflective. 
Stc»ies may focus on character relationships or plot, 
lely heavily on setting m barely mraticm it, resolve 
apooblem, or leave the reader up in the air. The 
hallmari: of the successful stoiry is how well die 
writer engages and holds die reader's attentiCHi and 
interest in the development of a fictional worid The 
writer of a successful story win enf^age readers in 
Coleridge's '^viUing suspensim of disbeUef ' and 
create a plausible worid that, althcu^ ficticKial, has 
its own system of logic. In some genres, such as 
science ficflm or fantasy, readers are wiUing to 
imagine the stoiy as real, given the believable 
context of the worid in which the stoiy occurs. 
Whether writers depict a realistic setting or invent a 
fentasy woiid, tl^y establish rules for that worid 
that demonstrate an internal, plausible logic within 
the context of the stoiy. 

The effective stoiy writer engages the reader by 
establishing the story situati(m and assuming a 
narrative stance or pdnt of view at the outset 
Writers estabHsh the situatim by setting ti^ action 
of the story within a omtext so that readeis under* 
stand the significaiK^ of the central acticm or tension 
of tte story. The writer tolds the reader's interest by 
creating believable characters and using appTq)riate 
narrative strategies— specific sensory details, 
appropriate dialogue, ami convincing action. Writers 
order events in such a way as to control tt^ move- 
ment of ttie story, citter by using a straigjrtforward 
cfarcnological approach or by man^nxladng time in a 
way that intrigues readers in die develq>ment of 
ch^acter {dot The best stories are mariced by a 
dynamic use of language tiiat <klineates diaracter 
snd impels die movement of iht stoiy from die 
op&sing situation, tiirougfa specific incictents, to a 
closure diat is ^ropriate to Uie writer's intent 
Successful stoiy wjiters effectively balarxe and 
uidfy aU of the narrative aspects according to the 



stc»y '$ {miik)^, using a fomi ti^ 
writer*s intrat in a plau^bie w&y. 

Score Poiat 6— Exceptional Adtkyement 

5(matfd/i. Writeirs estabnsh die situate 
setting tbt action of (he i^>wi^ t context so 
tiiat readers^uiKlarstaod^^ signii^ji^ Q!:the 
cential action of titte;«biy: ^Dcfai^^^ and 
main d^r«cter5 are finnlyv^^ or 
tension oigaj^ reac^ b {Mfftici- 

pate fuUy in tte dcrifel^ s^. 
The stoxy mcnr^ cdc^^ of 
events throu^ character dumge to a iogfeal 
satisfying resolution. The eadtog, on refle<^on, is 
seen to be ineWtaUe; it is integ^ to die stcny. 

Characterization. Writers develop complex 
central characters nuherdum stereoQ^. The 
central characters* appearance, speech, itm^ats. 
emcnions and actions enable re^^is to accc^ diem 
as believable witidn die context of the stoiy. 

In a six-point story wriieit ^semostoftte 
foUowing strategies to (teveloi? characterizaticm: 

• Showing dte diaracter in action 

• Ustag dialogue to reveal how d^ character 
talks 

• Letting die reader "overfiear" die character's 
inner dKiusjhts 

• Reporting what odier characters say about 
the character 

• Noting how oti^rsi^eact*o die actirais or 
speech of die characier 

• Telling readers dirxdy about die charac- 
ter's i^arance, perscmaUt)% or behavior 

• Showing a diaracter's emc^cmal responses 
to situations 

• ReveaHng a character's relationships widi 
othtT people 

• Presenting character dtmges or insi^ 
developed as a consequence of dielx acti(ms 

• Providing character motivation for behavior 
or ctedsions affecting d» resolution of 
cmflictortensicri 



Narradve A^tects andStrate^, Wdten £mne 
stodes by die. e£fective use of time in^^ 
estabtUh a nvn^wlstanoe or 
\vUch tlx stt^ltttild; 
pace bi!and% nsnitit:«:iia]aauB^ 
incident^ aoddesqdf^^ 
su(& t as i» (»iilrbt 
eltber try using i sbaigbtfit^^ 

inMgoes readeis to die devdopmem of diaract^ «- 
{dot 

Stratesles for {MKdng indode: 

• Stnd^titfixwaidchnnolQgy 

• Stream of ooRsciGosaess 

• ]^)iso(lesandtr&s]sitioiis 

• Flashbacks 

'< FdreshadowiDg 

• V>^ thh«i<Wng fafmmadrn fo estaMdl 

Writers sdect the kinds of details that bdp 
sadeis ima^bie fte sensray wodd in <«^ch ^ 
stray 0CCUI8. Ddails are sigdficant in rendering 
cfaaisct^ in creating a beUevalde fidiooal w(Hld« 
and in develoj^ tiie st(sy line. Writers of six-point 
sttHies tt^ det^ (fiscTitiai; eadi d^ adds 
sig^cmitly to the reader's peio^ptioo. Details are 
piedse and ccootte ami often dtvdoped by aaal- 
ogy or meti^K)r. DetSiOs (tf acdca in the st^ wiU 
be marked by efiisctive use of wokXls relating to 
movement 

In additiou to selecting spproiHi^ae and ^)ecific 
details, vraiters (Halogoe ^[^HOfMiate to 
reveal diaracter, move a^c&n akx^ (ff e^2d)lish the 
context of die ^^tnadoa Dialogue is skillfully 
ino$»praated so dia readers seon to be heaihig a 
retd coRversatoiL 

In a six-{K^ ssmy writers efifectively unify all 
of the narrative a^wcte {^cording to the st£»y's 
IMiipooe. Whether writers dq^ a realisdc setdng or 
invoit a finmtsy worid, they e^iUish ndes for that 
w(Mid diat deo^nstrate an iittanal, ptmdbte l<^c 
vtddiin the s&Hy'g context Itooagh precise w(Hd 
cfadce fflid fluem sanence man^mlatkn, dKse 
writers adiieve an overall balance aiKi ^lisdc unity 
that (fisttoguish the excepticoal st(»y. 

Score PoJai 5— CoaiwfBdahte Achkvsmtnt 

Situation, WritCT estal^ the dtuadni by 
placing the action of the story within a q)ecific 
comext- Sudi diings as setdng, main diaracters, at^ 
coiGict or tension are firmly establidied The su^y 
holds readers' hiterest thiou^ a series of events or 
thioo^ char»:ter change. Aldioui^ die five-point 



stoiy has a defiidte emfingt it may not seem as 
iiKvittdjIe u the eni&tg 

Characierixailoiit^'Tbsi^^ are 
we£dei^iij^andiM^ 

ca^sxtici'iiii'iii^m^^ use 



estabU^ nid ^diitia 

is ^piq^^tiimiy;n^ 

wbiPdciidioein'i'six^^d^ 

are-VttildiD^ 'iVpi^^ Wri^piibetil^'sti^ 

wen; t»iMpai» 

lated u die pioe'in a m^po&i^i'mdimM^ 
details effixt^ytobe^ die 
stoiy. Diiic^is weniniegi^ 

ScorePiriat4--^dcqBate^u±^ 

5((i&d<^^Writc» esta6^ die iiltnatio^t by 
(dadiigdieitcdaaof ibesUk^ Tm 
context may not be as j^nir as die oboflia in ^ itve^^ 
or sU^xjim stoiy. Sikli ttdnpai^^fl^^ 
duuacters, and coofiictorten^ arie isbinewfaat 
developed Ibe conflict or tendon may.not be as 
wen develq)ed as it is in a five- or dx^^oint story, 
but die stray gcffleraUy holds d» reiklers' itter^ 
duougb a series of events or Uirou^ cbanx^r 
diai^ The four-point «bory tuts a definite ending, 
imt die eiKiing may seem hunkd or coittrived. 

CharacterizaOotL Ibe coitialdiaraders are 
usually wdl dcvdoped. Some charadeis may verge 
(m stneotypes. Ghsrscters seem moriv^ and are 
bdieva!^ widdn die context of d» story. Writers 
generaUy use sevexal arate^ to pre^ characters. 

Narrative Aspects and Strategies. Writers 
gencrany establi^ and maintain a point of view, but 
diere may be an occadona) ddit W<xd dtdce is 
adequate. Soitence patterns are umHy varied. 
Writers have problons focusing on central ind- 
dents. Th(^ may lose readers' intoest by summaiiz- 
ing too mudi of die Detidls are not as i»edse 
and wdl chosen as die detidls in five- or ^-point 
stiHies aiding sectkns wiA strong viasal language 
may be included. IMah^ue, vMs usuaUy jaesent, 
may be intfirect, sdlted, ox inefT^ve. 

Score Points— Sorae Evidence of Ac&kvaaeat 
Steton. Writers may fidl to estate die 
simatioQ by ineffecdvdy pladng die acdon of die 
stoiy widdn a context Such ddngs as ^tthig, main 
characters, and omfiict or taisi(si may be inm>- 
duced: however, duee-pdnt stories fipequemly lack 
(Hie of diose dements. The stcxy may contain 
secdms diat tiie readei > fnds interesdng, tmt in 
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they may be list^ or mMfiers may be bvemsed 
Dialed is ttsukUy or excessive. 

Score Pdnt TrAAmUtd Evidence of Achkvment 

Situation. Writers ineseht ineffective, minimal 
context fm the situatioiL Setting is usually absent, 
and conflict (^tensiCHi may be vague. If ptesem tiie 
ending is of the soit '\ • • and then I woke up/* 

Characterization. The central characters are 
unrealized CSiaracters may be defined (mlyby 
names. Inccxisistency of characters; may conAise 

Narrative Aspects and Strategies. Writers 
usually establish a point of view. Wcmi choice is 
Bar. Sent^tice patterns are simple and r^tidve— 
the "... aiKl then** variety* There is rn) sense of 
pacing present in tiie stof^: the stoiy ^s usually a flat 
smnmary of events. Details are o&jm l^:Idng. 
Dialogue is dther absent or excessive* 

Score Point Minimal Evi&Qce of Achievement 

Situation. Ttm situatim may be ccxifusing to 
readers* Writer fails to establish any omtext Setting 
is usually absent, main characters may not even be 
named, sad coifiict or tenons are usually abs^« 
(^-pointpq>ers may just stc^. 

Characterization. Characters are unrealized. 
Readei3 may not even know who the characters are. 

Narrative Aspects and Strategies. Readers may 
have difficulty detennining a pdnt of view. Word 
didce may inappropriate and c(mfuse re^rs. 



Strate^esfor^c^^ iiK^ude: 

• Us^g d^ to reveal how 
.chamciert^lks 

• ix|in^ 

ch^rayafd^ 

« RqKMT^ dbaracters say 

about die chaim^r^ 

• Notiilg:lioiyci^ to the acdras 
or ^pc^ of ti^.chana^^ 

• Teliinglti^^ 

dm^fiS appearance, personality, or 
behan^of 

• Showing a diaracter's motional 
responses to situati(His 

• Revealing a character's rdaticHiships 
with other pec^lc 

• Presenting character changes or insights 
developed as a c(msequence of tMr 
actions 

• Providing character modvadcm for 
behavior or dedsicHiS affecting die 
resoluticm of ccmflict or tensim 

Strate^es for pacing includte: 

• Strai^iitforward chnmology 

• Stream of conscimisness 

• "Episode and transitim 

• Flashbacks 

« Foreshadowing 

• Withtolding infonnaticm to establish 
suspense 
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Grade Eight Wrting Guide: 

Speculation About Causes and Effects 



SpeciMoQ about causes or effects icqu^ 
wiiteis to q>ecttlate or coojecmit alx)ut 
uuise or itsult fiixn a ^[^^ 
Wiiseis are enoooraged to use "N^^iT pattcms; of 
tidnldDg, both playMy aod seriously. In devel^^ 
tMs t)pe <tf rs8ay» ¥dte» 
daborate on tiie plausibili^ ctf theirjqtec^ 

Speculation about or effiu^ is itlate^ 
psoblem Klutkn in dutt bodi ccx^ elab^ 
on possibilities. To die extent diat ^peculation about 
causes or effects attempts to perniade, it may be 
related bodi to pioUem sdudon, an essay ic which 
the writer aigues fOT one (H^mcHe solutions^ and to 
'valuation, an essay in which die writer may elabo- 
rate persuasively to suppcnt his or her judgmm. 

In speculadcn ab(Hit causes and effectSt the 
writer may use strategies central to autt>Uogra{ducal 
imd(^ and story when using such storytelling 
devices as narradng a scenario to describe causes or 
effects. 

Inqiortance of Speculation 
About Causes and Effects 

Seeing mult^ perspectives, ccmsidering 
IK>ssiUilides» and middng jdausible piedicticms are 
^yithin theckxLain of ^peodadcsi about causes or 
effects. That type of wridng is ccanmonly lequiied 
in neatiy all ar^ of tte curriculum. In history- 
social science, fi^ examine, stud^ may be le- 
quiied to ^pecukre on \^ mi^ have hai^>ei^ in 
American history had Abniham Lincoln iKA been as- 
sassinated 

Often in joumalisdc writing, writers speculate 
ab(ntt what wUl fdlow fitsn a disaster such as an 
eardiquake. Hds spfculatim invites cieadve, cridcal 
thinking. 

Sp^ruladng seriously about die causes or effects 
of i^iemaneni events also assists in the matura- 
tion process. Speculaticm hdpj stucfents avoid rash 
deci^onSt hasty cmcIuskKiSe wn»ig accusad(His, 
and smp judgments. The q)en-emfed aspect of 
speculation about causes or effects is important in 
encouraging students to explore possibilities, stretch 
their imaginations, aiul follow dudr ideas as far as 
they can- 



ChanctMsttjV of l^pe^^ 
^)dyt CflLi»b ind^]^^ 

SpeculadoQ about (»2st»s or effects leqdies die 
writer to pf^cdict pos^bte cwses or outcomes of a 
given simadda 1^ extend 
fipom a tekdfylguen a^^ 
pcedcdob arising from « 
personal knowledge about die real wc^d. 

Presccting the Situstioa 

Writers show ^ "lear understanding of die 
situation to be q)ec<uated about and describe die 
situation in a way that die reader can cleariy under- 
stami The situsoionis u^ially pre^aitedindie 
introductory paragn^ of an essay at the begin- 
ning of a narrative, aldim^ srae writers will 
devise more intricate ways of reveaUng the situ- 
ation. 

Specalatkm 

Writers can choose to present tteirpiedicticHis 
about causes or outcomes hi a variety of ways. 
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• Wiitexs may presem effects from die in^ 
dtuatkn aod demcxistrite a bn»^ 
kixmled^ fissodftted witti the situ^ 

• Wiite:^ may attempt to show a i^a»^^ 
rdatiaQsidp betweoi tiie situi^Gn and its 
possibis causes or cfifectt* CoDjcctui^ may 

experts, commofi beliefis, sdenti^ facts, 
eyewitness n^pcRts, informatioa found in die 
plot of a stofy in stati^cs« 
> Writeis may q)eculate using thc^f own 
ori^nal ideas as they consider the possible 
'^vhat*i^ effects of a ^tuaticxL 

Elaboratkm 

W.dters daborate by choosing details relevant to 
the causc;^ or effects. They provide sufSdem elabo- 
ration to omvincc die reader that the predictions are 
valid within the fiamev^ of the writer's own 
boundaries. For example, in dialing with fantasy, 
the writer establishes the framewoik within which 
spcculaticSkS are valid 

OrgamzatioQ 

Writers organize the infonnadon to give the 
paper o^rence. Possible aiq)roaches include die 
following: 

• A Kst of causes a- effects widrin categories 

» An elaboradcHi of i3oe or mor^ causes or 
effects according lo inqxirtance— from leaf 
to tat^ impoit^!:^ fnsn small issues to 
large issues, firtxn pcrscaial to societal, or 
frmi omcrete to abstract 

• A scenario predicting causes or effects in 
story form 

• A repeated word or phrase used to tie die 
essay togedier 

Exemplary Student Essay 

This essay fepresents a typical smdent*s re- 
sponse to an assignment abwt having l^r dreams 
come true. 'Hw writing process she used is presented 
in Ok^ next secticm. 

My One Dream 

The one dream I would l^ke to have come true is 
one I have had for years. I have always dreamed of 
being a famous actress. You are probably saying, 
"Don't we all?" But I am serious about my 
acting. 



[PTtse&tiBsfiiesitntioa] 

// would be very excldng working alongside 
some cfAe most famous pe(^k in show::tmslness. 
MyfavorlUMVress^ 
who sta^in%tuVM 

beoi^ wv^^^ dreamed of 

worMgw^hi^ her. tve 

writtim herin^ conpUmenting her on her 
wondetfidacihg on ''Fame.'' 

[Elalxm^ effect ("iseetifig^^ 

I wimld be privileged to go to aU those expen- 
sive restaurants, going to those falmlous celebrity 
pardesi eating dellclmts foods that I never 
dreamed qfeatlf^.iwouU also live in a luxuri 
home with terrific buUt-lns. I would live In Ms home 
with probably a roommate since Pm notpkmnlng to 
get married and settle down for a while tocme. 

(List of besefits (^'expmive restaunuits, fabokKis 
cdebr^ parties, horarioQS btme^l 

But I know that being an actress Is not all fun. 
Tliere's a lot qf disadvantages too. Being a per- 
former takes a lot cfhard work and very long hours. 
Sometimes It would mean less time to spendwlth my 
friends and family. Celebrities never have a^e^ 
their awn. The press Is harrasslng them 24 hours a 
day, seven days a weeL tfs hard to lead a normal 
life when you can't even go to a fast-food restaurant 
without hieing b^f^'^red by people, 

[Disadvantages contra^ with '^ivantages] 

However / believe fans make a celebrity a 
celebrity and t would always remember that when 
asked to sign an autograph. I would never forget my 
friends either. When fm up there on the stage 
perfomdng, Fd remember that when I was strug- 
gling to make It, they were always behind me, 
pushing me to do my best. They never lost faith In 
meandfd ahvays stay loyal to them. Soyou see, 
being a famous actress has Its ups and downs Just 
like any other dream anyone might have, bnt Fm 
never going to give up. Someday, somehow my 
dream will com e true, even if I have to work my 
buns off for It. 

[Elabf ^ted description; writer used scva^l 
strate^ to present her {nfarmatba is a k^od 
manner. After considering the pcsUive and negative 
effects e^*' er dream» she concludes with idealism and 
practica >.] 

One Stuuent's V/riting Process 

Students first were givi^n part CHie of die writing 
assignment: 



• 



lliink of a dtoi tfiat you hay 
came tncte. Ooos^d^^ i^pUdb efifects. 



hwoidd befmjqymkghn^ 
the m:^Smp^ 



iSm^ya^ life Jbr;^ won^^^ 
better. y6tt£^^ a ftfikxis 

athlete bot fiiKi thtt Ac and 
ccnctitioning it takes k»ep ypo iEnom doing s(gne 
otber ^vities you reaUy enjoy. 

Ttentbe class eogaged in tte touowlng ac- 
tivities: 

• Chistcied as many dreams as they ccHiId 
think of in three or four minutes 

• Chose one ditam and mi^pedprotdems and 
lewaids tim the ditam oxild ofi^ 

• Shared proHems and xtwaids and added 
tiiem to Ae oii^ial cluster 

Pan two of the assignment followed the cluster- 
ing, mapping, and sharing: 

Write an essay fOT your English teacher in 
wUch you tell about a dream you have for the 
fiituie. Describe the dream and then ex{^ in 
detail ^^(^ you tUnk would happm if that 
drsam came tme. Eximdne the effects of tte 
dmam carefoHy to show that you underst^ the 
bad as well as tht good effects that mi^ result 
fosn tte dream^s folfiUment 

Ihe class d^ lodced at pan two and ncKed the 
signal wmds used: write for your teacher 
(audiem:e), describe (do more dian name), Gq)lain 
in detail the effects (do mote ^^jastM)^ 
bad as well as good effects. 

A descripdm of ot^ student's writing process 
fixHn that pdnt on follov^. 

After dustedng, maj^ting, arK) talking, she 
made a working list of tte effects of her dream: 

• Dream — that I was a famous actr^ 

• Effects— wwking with my idol, >na 
Pee{des: going to celebrity parties; living in 
luxury 

She tiira wrote a first draft in about 40 minutes. 
Her first draft follows. 



Draft 



My One Dream 



The one dream I wiHdd tike to have ame true is 
one I have had far years. I have ah^ays dreamed of 
being a famous actress. You ere probably s<^lng, 
"Don't we all?*" But I am very serious about my 
acting. 



wl^stimW very 

lieM0iitm^ 
iledgedt^ goioM^^^ to 
ttvetndtum^ and 
IflUkeimi^^ Mnk twice 

abo{^1^0gjt 

hutlmsph^ 
the bad. It s rick adcdy easy bfclng an actor or 
actress. !fs alpiofimdwor^^ and 



tlmewlmfi^fr^^ 

change me. I ^^i^stUl be. loyal to t^ i^frktids 



was struggling to inake U, ^ sisy^yvmrn and 
hadfaiAinihe.(awiJffsen^ 

So I svppose bdng a f amis actre^ f^ttsups 
and downs Juti like any other dream at^c^ 
have. But I won't give iqf. Someday, somehow my 
dream wiU come true, even if I have to work my 
buns off f or U. 

PeerEUspcmse 

A day two after writing the draftt the student 
met with a small peer-respOK^ groq). Ihe groq> 
used a tei^ponse guide to commem on her draft ^ 
comments fixxn students are in isafics. 

Directioszs : Working and talkirig tegSter as a 
group O^Khidlng the writer), make a chan listing die 
effixts d^ writer has i»op(»ed and the details 
iriduckd to explain the effects. 

• Content: Famous actress 

- Effect 1 : work alongside most famous 
pe(^le 

Ikx^: favorite actress, descrtpdon of 
actress, Ae TV show 

ESectZiGood 

Details: loyal to friends, never leave 
friends 

- Effect 3: fiorf 

Details: loss of time, hard work 

- Closure: Goch/ 

• Question^ggestions 

- What area needs mc»einfbmiati(m7 
What kind of hard times. Why worit you 
think twice brfore biding things. 

- What caused confusion? W%eity£>a 
jumped from Kla Peeples to parties. 

- What wmiM you add? M9rearfv<2n):age5 
and more disadvantages to make a 
paragraph for each. 

^ Speculation About Causes and Effects Xiil^ 
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Aftotidking wiAher its^^ 

going.crver thdr suggestioos; ^ 

nude i mbfc exteo^e mipbS ^ 

ccfuMibchKie in her 2^ 

draft is exemjtoy essay in the 

secdoL 

Reqx>nse and Revision 

WcHidng with paxt!^ or in small gnx^ 
writeis cm leam from tiidr real ftadeis 
writing afiectsodiefs* m Mowing raggesd^ 
may be he^M to teachen k dd^ig!^ 
stiKiests «> use l»th in dbcasito 
written rtq}0c»es.Teicte^8 w 
qu^^doQS ifqpopriaoe to ti^ 
asdgnments or stages in an asdgmnent 

Quesdoos for iti^ondh^ 
speculadoQ about causes or effects follow : 

« Presenting Ae situation 

- How did the writer describe the evcn^ he 
or ^ is ^speculating about? Is ii 
enough for you to understaiKi 
happened? 

- listooewtwo of the writer's n ^t 
piedse words. 

- Is there anything abcKi; fiic event you 
wriit to understand moie cleariy? Ask 
the writer a questiai. 

• Speculations 

- What types of infonnatitm does the 
writer base speculation upon? 

Historical facts 

Opinion of experts 

CcHnmon beUefis sccqHed as true 

Sdentific facts 

Eyewimess reports 

Ideas from a story 

Personal knowledge 

- Do the effects seem lo^cal to you? 
E)5>ldn y<mr respaise to the writer. 

• Organization 

- Isthei^roiganizcdsothattheicfeas 
flow smoc^y and loj^cally? If ik^ 
hov^ can tibe wrtier make tl^ oi:BanIza- 
rion better? 

• Elaborating effects 

- What effects seemed the most cccivinc- 
ing to you? Why do you say that? 

list some oftfae details that you found 
interesring. 



• Coming to closure 

^ Did the wiiter.draw condusioeis, prcscnt 
pR)blfi^ sobitiais^ or 

- Was ^^^eo^ ss^^ ;^? Do 
you ^¥ my sugs^cns for in^NtoviAg 
tt^encfiog? 

Classroom WdUng Atrignntcnts 

The suggested wxi&ig asdgnmeots ^.f^^ 
cover a vari^ of U)|^ e«A tc^ 
dents to ^>$cdate on die pos^^ 
fitom I p^cular cause. Tti^ axe an«Q^ 
content area. 



LittntBix/Lasgai^ Arts 



Tead'^ers can use &e fbUowing tofdcs to cre^ 
v^riting assignments widdn die context of didr 
present cun^culum: 

• Lode at l^wcHds in die opening paniigrapTi 
of a story and imdict the conflict asid {dot. 

• Look^ttiewayarnaincharE£teriEK)ves 
and spe^ notice what other diaracters say 
about him in the first scene of a iday, and 
predict what t!» diaracter win be like in the 
rest of the play. 

• Cr&ateaseqaeltoastoiyandex{dainv^lt 
would be a logical f(d]^*iiuou^ 

• ff we jum|)leliter8xy characters or autliarst 
Strang things mig^ occur. What would 
change if Edgar Allan Foe had written 7/^ 
Secret Ufe cf Walter Mltty? 

• Put a character fitmi 01^ story into d^pIcA 
of anodier Story and predict his ^ons and 
reactions. 

• Change the setting of a story and predict the 
changes that occur. 

• Chomt a character you have read about 
who had to make an impcmant dedsi^m. 
Consider the chdces the diaracter has and 
speculate about how the stcr> i^txdddiange 
if he or she made a different decisicHi. 

« If you cwld create (X^ new dassfOT your 
school* what would you create? If this new 
course were offered* what kind of curricu- 
lum would it offer and why would it tenefit 
dither students? 



ERLC 
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J 

• Tbink of an invention that oouldsigidfi> 
candy change flic way we live and t^dnk. 
Ftifaai» beac^dmies ccKild read omer 
peo(de*s mind waves, glassy could see 
tbnxi^ walls, or a flying tedqpadc could 
trai^pcHt people wherever di^ wanted to go 
in a matter of seconds* Describe the chan^ 
that wouldoccor as a result of me of those 
inventions. 

• Describe the effects of a major sT^ntKiuake 
on ycmr area of CaHfonda 

• Study the planets and describe vhat adjust- 
ments would be necessary to survive on a 
given planet* 

• What 5vould happen if (wr average age were 
extended to ISO y<^7 



1^ 

History-Social Science 

L_J 

• How would life be different if cars were 
cnitlawcd? 

• Ccxisickr the c»isequences of a change th?f. 
will occur in our sodety in the future, it 
onild be a change in our type of govem- 
mentt in travel to outer space, or in the 
transportation we use. Decide or cm 
significant change, describe it, and explain 
what would happen as a result of it 

• How would your life be different if Califor- 
nia did iKX have oxnpulsory education to 
the age of eighteen? 

The CAP WriUng Prompt Format 

The writing prwnpts used by the California 
Assessment Program and included as examples in 
the CAP writing guides are organized into two 
sections: the writing situatim aiKl direcdcms for 
writing. The writing situad(Hi contains prewriting 
infonnaticsi and direc:ives desigmd to mc^vate 
student thinking about the assignment Students are 
given backgrouvi about the topic and are pr^ared 
for the ^)ed&c assignment that follows in the 
directions for wilting* Here, students are ^ven 
instructions regarding tbc assignmeni intent, topic, 
audience, and other directions to keep in miml when 
responding to prompts. Examples follow. 



Hist(»7-SodalSde8€e 

lj 

Change 

Writing Situation: Write an essay for your 
histoiy-sodal science teacher in whidi you discuss 
a change that mi^ h2q)pea in tiie future. The 
diange mi^ be in the way peo(de eat dress or 
^)end their &ee time, in our of govenmient, or 
in travel to outer q)ace. Imag^ ^^u^er kind of 
change you want to* 

Direction for Writing: Write m essay in which 
you describe a change and say what you think might 
happen as a resuU of it. Make your results seem 
possible (H* reasonable. Your teadier will be looking 
for answer; to these two questions: (1) What is die 
change? and (2) Whatha^)ened as aresult of the 
change? 



Language Arts 
11 

Wshcs 

Writing Situation: Make up a wish that you 
would like to cone true. Imagine what would 
haj^n if the wish came true. Try to ima^ne the 
range of things that might hBppciL For instance, yui 
mi^ wish for a pet, but tlien you mi^ find that 
feeding it and cleaning up after it are tilings you 
dm*i like to do. You mi^ wa^U to play cm a team, 
but tiicn you find ttiat the practice keeps ymi from 
doing scHne <^r activities you really enjoy. 

Directions for Writing: Write an essay for your 
English teacter in which you tell about a wish t^^t 
you would like to cmie true. Say what the wish \s 
and ti m describe in detail what you think might 
hai^n if that wish came true. 

History-Sodal Science or Language Arts 

L_jj 

Darimess 

Writing Situation: Imagii^ that a giant ccmiet 
smashes into the moosu exploding it into zOlicnis of 
fragments. Ttese fragments forai a blanket arcmnd 
die eanh and cause total daricness. As a result, many 
changes occui in everyday life. 

Think of srade possible changes and list or 
cluster ti^m in the sp^ provided 
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Directions for Wri^: Describe some of ftc 
dianges thtt could it^ froo 
discuss ttie effects &ey woisld have oh cryciydj^ 
lifaTboseciiftn^^ 

leaHytu^pen. 

SpecvIatioaAbratCMaes 

Wben the CAP writing as^ssmem was i^^oxD^ 
i2K the advisory ccxximittee xtccmi^^ 
asiYessi^og ^ ii^VabiHty to write ^)^iQ>ecQlst* 
iDgaboutc? ^ingraded^ndtowHteessays 
s>pecdating^ rlcas<^e5in^a(fetwdve.llie 
mmmAftt^ adoiov^e^lged tiut 1^^^ about 
causes in some witi^ dto^^ 
d^snasdine; and mbct likdy to iiivite careless 
reasooing dun ^)cculadng alx^ 
however, after coiisidenible fdd tes^ of eSccts 
and causes immpts ift facdi gn«^ 
twdve, die advisory cooimittee coGduded d^ 
wridng situations and compoidng itqdiements of 
diese two kinds of q)eculativc aigumextt are more 
alike dian different Consequently, ^peculating 
about bodi effects and cau^ will be assessed at 
b(^ grade levels. 

An essay '/n ^ch d^e writer ^mdates about 
efSxts incl^ides ccmjecmre about d)e res^ 
coaiseq^^ices of an event t^ienoriienon. In 
ccmtrastt £t essay in vMdi die writer speculates 
about causes indudes elaborate e^^Iaruoions of bow 
somediing came about Wridng situadoosfc»rbodi 
cause and e£^ reqpdre writers to conjecture 
p^^^asivdy £c»r a pos^t, pscbsiAi^ ck* [dausiUe 
explanadca Sinct die cau^ or ejects are iK>t 
known and widdy agreed oi* writers must speculate 
or ccsijecture aboct diem. Writers who collect and 
rep^ ^taUished cau^ nr effects of somediing are 
wridng a repeat of infonnadoo, a fcmn of expository 
writing not req^riringgpgcii1art<yi and argument 

The following wriitog situatkns, phrased in die 
CAP prtmipt fonnat reqidre s{»culad(si about 
causes. 

Writing Situation: Yoa may have notkxd a fad 
of some sort ^ your schoc^ A uad is a custcxn 
styk dm peofde are inssressed in a short dme. 
Nto^ £kIs have to do widi appearance (dod!ing. 
jewdry, (H* hair styles) widi ^^eecfa (certain woi^ 
cH^I^irases dm everyone uses). Peri:^ yw can 
ddnk of odier kinds of fads« 

Directions for Writing: Choose a fad yw have 
d)served St your sdKxd« Write an essay in t^ch 
you desciibe dds fad and analyze what caused it In 

XIH-6 WrlttiigGukte ■ 



dedcHng CQ die OQiKa, do ntt be ^i^^ 
most obvious erase because facferiurnQy bavct 
seveiti You arp wHidryt di^ ^ yo^ 
Eni^j^iiik^^^ a 
currcsit £id it wi^xiiM^^ it Your 
puri»^is to 3^ t^|i^;d^ your 

fad 

AChange 

Writing Situation: /dl of us have seen pec^ 
changr in imppfSam ways* Ihere is a rtabon (or 
perh^ i)»fi(P5) why eadi dui^ occuned 
Think c^aomeooeym^l^^ 
Conadkierdso>«^ 

Dlrecdonsfor WrUlng: Vf At^m essay in widch 
you describe a change in somcdde yo(x know* 
Ex^Hn vAxy dds.dwi^ occiinp^^ essay 
for resKlcis wte) not laK3W d^ 
g^ve sp^ccT^fdes of dieporsoQ^s appearance 
acdoos dm sqqxHt ycKir descfiptioa of dde disnge 
and why it hqspened 

Uqmdictable Cha* j^rs 

Writing Sltmitlon: Char^cters in stmies and 
novds olten act in uqpredicta}^ ways* Thdr acdcHis 
surpdse die (^r duuacters in the 8toiy---and 
peitu^ suri^ y(m as well Frcra yow reading 
sde^ one diar^rter ^ ac^ in a v^ry ur^redict- 
able way at oie pdnt in a ^xKt s&»y covet 

Directions for Writing: Wriio an essi^ in wMdi 
you (Ascribe die ui^recfictalde ddng d)e diaias^er 
did. Make dear how this action was unusual 
Exi^ain y(Mi ddnk caused the character to 
behave in sudi a way. Supp(»t your iHOpo^ causes 
widi specific detc^ fnsn die sb»y« TV/ to convince 
your readens that yc»z have a reasooal^ exfdans^^ 
fo^ die character's ui^>redictable bdiavior. 

Additional Exemplary Stud^ Essays 

In die f(^lowing student essay die writer ties 
ideas togedier in a to ^)^fic pattern— from 
family and fifknds to sell lUs cmy is a first draft 
written in one dass i^riod to a i»omi^ requirlrsg 
smdoits to qieculate about die efiects of ^ hrven- 
don permitting peq[de to read eadi (Mher*s diou^is. 
Widi time fcHT revisioB die ^udent mi^ be oicour- 
aged to datorate oq scHne of die generalizaticxis. 
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Headphones 



Brain-Wave Readers 



When A^ed Gerhardfs cmputeiized head- 
phones are ccmmorJy used throughout the world, 
^^wiil bring about great chmgpis in our lives. 
People will be able to read the mind waves qf 
others; Ms new invention ^dU change our everyday 
lives. 

Parents tidnk they know what their children are 
thinking but they really don't. Smie children 
pretend to like school but really they hate it under- 
neath* Sometimes parents who are having marriage 
problems think titeir children don't know what is 
going on, but realty the kids do. If they get these 
headphones, parents will know what the child is 
thinking. It may come as a surprise and bring the 
problems out in the open where they can be solved 

This ru)t only might happen to families, but to 
friends too. Very few people will have secrets, so 
everybody who has headphones will know whafs 
Zoing on in your Itfe tfyou think about it. Nobody 
will be able to lie, so most people will try to be 
trutf^d. 

These new headphones might also help us 
understand ourselves better. Maybe if a person 
sleeps with them on, he could find out what he 
dreams about and solve some of his problems. 

Although we would have to get used to not 
having very much privacy, headphones that could 
read the mind waves of others could prove to bring 
many interesting changes. 

For tl^ 1? niter's next draft* she might consider 
how to deveiq) paragraph four. Using the student 
respcHise gx3ide, her writing partner might ask 
questicHis such as ttese: 

• Y(m list one way to undeist'»nd ourselves 
better with hea(^Aones. What are some 
Oiher ways? Maybe you ccmld use yourself 
more. 

• Could they record our tbcwgbts? What good 
wcmld it do to have our thoughts rcconled? 
Give an example. 

• What are s<Hne o&&t ways it could help us? 

• What if we kiKW c^r peqple's thoughts 
about us? How o^d that affea us? 

"Brain-Wave Rcackrs" is another example c a 
first draft. The writer has categorized the effects of 
brain-wave readers (BWRs) according to who 
would buy tbem: paients, busii^sses, ami govern- 
menL Ste expands scmcvA\Bt on the first two 
categories and lists various ways the third category 
ccHild use tte BWRs. 



The first Brain-Wave Readers, or BWR's as they 
are comnonly referred to, have been on sale to the 
public for a month. Sofar millions of than have 
been ordered. Parents are buying diem to use to 
keep track where their kids go on the weekend 
Instead of staying up and going through the trouble 
qf asking their fdds where th^ have ^en, now all 
the parents do is mention Friday night and listen in 
on the headphones to aliAedumghts that duu 
1 Terence triggered. Bosses use them u> tell when 
employees are not paying full attention to Aeir Jobs. 
When die Utought coming from a pardcular worker 
stara to slow, the boss htowswho he has to check 
up on. But by far the largest buyer cfBWR's has 
been the government. There are no more lengdiy 
interrogations, no more trials even, now that it can 
read the ndnds qf suspected criminals. More ad- 
vanced models are programmed to monitor the 
unconscious messages in the brain during question- 
ing to make the results even more revealing. BWR*s 
ore also used to monitor government enq>loyees and 
even the general public to find spies and people who 
have "dangerous thoughts," a broad term encom- 
passing not only traitors and criminals, but anyone 
who has thoughts contrary to government policy. As 
a result of the introduction qfBWR's, people all 
across the country and in odter nations have begun 
to regulate and suppress their own thoughts. 

Althou^ die stucknt has written cmly os^ 
paragraph, revising and expaiKling i^r essay w(^d 
nm be difficult Ste could develq> each area by 
describing the kind of mcMiitoring system u^ in 
private homes and in 'arger industry or by adding 
"showing" detals, such as examples of te^iage 
mind-waves or workers' thoughts slowing. 

Essays. Written for the CAP As^ssment 

The following essays were writte:i as part of the 
CAP writing field test They repres.'iit a range of 
high, medium, and low scores. "BUckouf * is an 
excellent essay. The writer has chosen to use a 
narrative format and ad(^ ^1^ pers(ma of a "histo- 
robot" to speculate on possible effects of a 
blanket of daikr^ess covering the eartlt 



Achievement 



Blackout 



I am writing about a cosmic accident that 
blocked out the sun. The year is 3854 AD. on die 
planet Earth. My code is E3-Hst. lama histo-robot 
for the American Historians' Club. It happened 
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about 500 years ago but At exact date is m known 
becmise all records ofdtat era were !ost Most 
scientists Mnk the sun was bUxhed out when two 
planets collided and defragments formed a huge 
asteroid beit orbiting directly between Eardt and the 
stuL Hawfyfjr, Ae darkness did not c(mte suddenfy. 
It probably took at least 20 years for Ae screen to 
cme together enough to block the sun's light out 
completefy. 

As Earth became darker every year, people 
slowly lost their sight. But, as sight was lost, the 
other senses beaane much keener in both animals 
and people. The plants have died cut except those 
which grow on the ocean floor, such as kelp. 1> 
plants have become the suq^lecf man's diet toda^ u 
place cf the plants on land. The heat from the sun is 
not blacked by ^ asteroid belt so huge heat collec- 
tors receive and store the heat during tliedayand 
release it at night to keep the cities warm. 

Archeologists have discovered preserved bodies 
cf ancient people. These people had bodies much 
like the humans of today except that they had 
slightly lesser cranial capacUy and on die average 
were larger in body size than the mixiern human 
who is usually five feet and six inches in height. The 
people of today also have more highly developed 
senses cf touch, hearing, and smelh as / mentioned 
before. 

Most cf mankind is resigned to the fact that they 
wiU never know the beauty of ike world their ances- 
tors once lived in. The people love to hear about the 
many plants and flowers cf ancient times. The 
effects of the cosmic cloud have changed the hvman 
race forever but there was some good in the acci- 
dent, too. The accident gave man a challenge and 
without that, we would still be in the Stone Age. 

Commentary 

The first j^ragraph presents the situation ("a 
cosmic accident that blodced out tte sun'O- 

To elaborate the efifecls, the writer has woven 
together sdcntific facts: *Tlants have died out 
excqn for tlK)se which grow m the ocaan floor, 
such as ke^"; expert's c^nnicms: "Archeologists 
have diaxjvered"; and historical fects: **Pfcq)le 
slowly lost their si^t" As an authority figure, the 
"Wsto-rdjof* presents a bdievafale OMnmentary on 
past occunenccs, whidi in reality are the writer's 
speculation about effects in the fonn of a scenario. 

Hie closure has elements of evaluati(m and 
pWlraoiAical spcculatitm, 'The accident gave man a 
challenge and without that, we would still be in the 
Stone Age." 



Mid-Level Achkvement 

Darkness 

If ever a comet smashed into the moon and it 
broke it into litde pieces and covered the earA, we 
would be in big trouble. 

Every one all around the world would probably 
panic, i would think Aat the president would take 
immediate action. He would prob<d)ly launch a ship 
into space or something. 

Almost everyAing on our planet needs light. If 
there was no light tiien plants would not grow. T m 
sure people need namral light too. Ifplan^ dident 
grow, and we survived without lightwkat about 
cows from where we get food, they would not have 
grass to eat, and they would starve. The re could 
even passably be a baby boom again. 

Scientists would be busy at work inventing tights 
that perhaps couldwork the same way the sun does 
to help grow plants. 

With every thing pitch black every one would be 
using upalltiie energy to. 

Fm sure this will never happen, but Fm not an 
expert to say. But in all the thousands qf years the 
planets have been around nothing like tlwt has ever 
happened. 

But I thought that there was a force field around 
the earth that burns any thing up that touches it. 

QHnmentaiy 

The writer of the essay "Darkness" ctescribes tiw 
situati(m very briefly* One sentence sets forft &e 
situatiOT. Various vague psyctolo^cal effects and 
government reactions are guessed at The writer 
beomies more specific as he discusses the effects of 
darkiiess cm life forms, and be also refers to tte 
Inactions of scientists. He organizes his material 
about the effects into categories hit (Hily elaborates 
a ref e rence to the food ch^ He does tK>t come to 
closure, towever. He refers cmly to his own lack of 
knowledge and suggests that flris situaticm is impos- 
sible. The writer's attempts at elaboraticm and 
oiganization help in tl^ class^ficatimi of this paper 
as aveiage. 

Low Achievement 

We don't have any electricity and ifs very cold. 
The plants are hard to grow now. it rains more now 
than usual. Sometimes meteors fall threw the Earths 
apnonsphere and hits the ground some people are 
killed when this happens. Some people are left 
homeless. The oceans are wild now than ever there 
are lots ofhuricans every where. We have to save 
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f(X^ for just incase something happens. It is very 
sad living in this darkness. 

CcHnmentaiy 

In this essay the writer begins ateuptty. The 
pioposed effects of some cataclysmic occunieiK^e ate 
listeci— iK> dcctridty, very cxAd, haid to grow 
idantSt and it rains m(He than usual The listing of 
effects, however, is a type of dabwating; the writer 
piovides scBue evidence that life now is very differ* 
em and that the cmtloc^ is bleak* 



Published Exan^iie of Speculation About 
Cau^orEff!^ 

In the following essay the writer makes effec- 
tive use of speculation about effects strate^es* The 
essay was published in The Planetary Report, 

The Three Tragedies qfChaUengeH 

The tragedy of January 28, 1986, has touched 
the American soul more ^pfy than anyMng since 
the John F. Kennedy assassination-Why? Why 
should there be such a tremendous gritfand out- 
pouring over the death cf seven of us when death is 
such a common occurrence in all walks of life? 

The reason is that we have all identified so 
deeply with those attractive and adventuresome 
individuals who are our surrogates in space. They 
represented aUofus reaching out to push back the 
frontiers of adventure and exploration. 

For that reason, their deaths will not and should 
not be in vain-we should continue to send out rep- 
resentatives to explore space on our behaff. We 
should continue to send them in a public and visible 
way so that, indeed, all of us njiy participate vicari- 
ously. We should continue toffy the space shuttle for 
thm purpose as soon as the cause of the explosion 
has been ident^ied and corrected. 

However, there is a second tragedy unfoUUng, 
not nearfy so visible to the American people but Just 
as profound in its implications. The shuttle had been 
designed not onfy to carry humms to and from 
Earth orbit, but it also Incorporated a new and 
unproven concept in space fii<fht. The shuttle was to 
carry auumated payloads inte^*Jedfor distant 
orbits, to service the military, to launch commercial 
communication satellites and to carry out ihe 
diverse activities cf scientists. 



^Bruce C. Murray, The Three Tragedies of aiallcngcr,- in The 
Pianstary Rq>ort (Mtrch/Ai^il. 1986). Used with pernuBsion. 
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As a consequence, NASA has eliminated all ex- 
pendable launch vehicles which have traditlomdfy 
been the means of launching automated (and 
usualfy e^^f^indabkyp^ Now that die shmde 
fleet is gromded, all US i^e activides are like- 
wise grounded. 

The impUcadons are disheartening. Not onfy is 
the prderfy continuadon cf military surveillance and 
other functWns disnqfted, not onfy is our abUity to 
ferry commertdal^communicadons satellites sus- 
pended, but our dwindling planetary exploration 
effort has been dealt a stupendous Mow with a year 
or morefurdier delay of our princ^ new plane- 
tary ndssiojih-^ Galileo arbiter and probe to die 
planet Jupiter. 

The dUrd tragedy-^et to htq^pen— looms when 
the budgetary implications cfdiese delays and re- 
programming efforts for bodi die manned and 
unmanned programs go to Congress for approval 

The timing couldn't be worse. The Gramm- 
Rudman (d^it control) biU rq>resents an abdica- 
tion by bodi die Administration and die Congress 
fr(m making Judicious adjustments in various 
federal programs, as now needed because cfthe 
Challenger tragedy. 

Smtehow we must coUecttvefy find the iH)litical 
wisdom and capGldtity to respond to the Cudlenger 
sed)Gck. We must provide timefy, efficient and 
flexib le transport to orbit for die full range cf 
autm^wted activities which are essentir' to bodi our 
present and future. 

And we must look beyond die shuttle and even 
the space station to where the manned endeavor of 
Gq)loration trufy leads. 

The President can and should set the goal cf 
Americans {we hope in collaboration with others) 
reaching die surface of Mars sometime after the 
turn of the c<:ntury as a culmination qfour steps into 
space anil as the final tribute to die srven Chal- 
lenger crew members. 

— Bruce C. Murray 

Bruce Murray uses th^ fim tragedy (&e deaths 
of tte Challenger crcv') to set up the situaiicMt Tte 
second ai^ third tragedies are ids pit^M>sed effects 
from that situaticm* Murray uses th«^ woixl ''tragedy" 
to tie his omjectuii^ about v^t mi^tt h^^ to 
tt^ space program into a cd^itnt essay. 
Readings in Speculation About Cai or Effi^ 

Essays in v^ch writers ^pec. :late about 
cuases or effeds occur daily in newspapers and 
magasdi^. A few examples follow: 

• Editorials cauticm against the dire effects of 
a prq)osed law. 

» ^>oculation About Causes arKf Effocta Xlll*9 



• sports columns forecast Super Bowl win- 
ncTS before the first game of the season is 
played 

• Movie reviews predia a film's popularity 
before audiences have seen it 

Those commcm kinds of speculative writing are 
easily available for dassroom use. Wiitew of 
speculative ficticm (science ficticHi/fantssy) rely on 
"what-if s" (altering our reality and predicting the 
effects) as important plot devices. The following 
literary woiks are a few of the many that contain 
speculation about causes or effects: 

CrichtOT, Michael. Andr meda Strain. New Yoiic: 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inv . 1969. 

Htinlein, Robert A* Fdu nanis Freehold. New 
Yoric: Ace Books. 1987, 

Herbert, Ft^uik* Dune. New Yoric: The Putnam 
Publishiig Group, 1984. 



♦Irving. Washingt(m. Rip Van Winkle. New Yoric: 
Macmillan Publishing Co.» Inc., 1963. 

Le Guin, Ursula K. The Wizard qfEarthsea. New 
Yoric: Bantam Books* Inc., 1973. 

♦Poe. Edgar Allan. "The Tell Tale Heart," in Great 
ShortWorks of Edgar Allan Poe. New York: 
Haiper and Row Publishers, Inc., 1970. 

Swifl* Jonathan, Gulliver^ s Travels. New Yo±: 
Ainnont Publishing CJo., Inc., 1964. 

Twain, Mariiu A Connecticut Yankee in King 

Artiiufs Court. New Yoric: Bantam Books, Inc., 
1985. 

♦Wells, H. G. War of the Worlds. New Yoric: Air- 
raont Publishing Co., Inc., 1964, 

Wilhekn, Kate. Where Late the Sweet Birds Sang. 
New Yoric: Pocket Books, Inc., 1981. 



*Titlcs indicated with an asterisk are included in Recom- 
mended Readings in Literature (Annotated edition). Sac- 
ramento: California State Dqjaitment of Education, 1988. 
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Rhetorical Effectiveness Scoring Guide for 

Speculation About Causes and Effects 



PnHnpts for specuMon require writers to 
present one of two kinds of sp^ative aigument: 

1. WriteiB speculate t cmjectuie about tte 
ClUS^of a given situation* event, or tiend 

1 Writers speculate or predict possible effects 
(outc(»nes consequences) of a given 
event or phenomeocm. 

Tbese requirements make speculation essen- 
tially persuasive, requiring systematically developed 
arguments carefully grounded in a precisely (tefined 
situation* Students use ''what if' patterns of thinking 
to propose causes and/or to predia consequences, 
and thsn t jsy attempt to cmvince readers to take 
seriously thdr proposed causes or effects. 

TTiey elaborate cm these causes or effects, devel- 
(^nng ard linking them to convince the reader 0 
plausibility of the argument 

Writers focus thdr essays by maintaining a 
close relaticmsMp between tiie situation and the 
speculation: the causes or effects all seem relevant 
to the situaticHL Writers organize speculative essays 
by presenting tl^ situaticm c(^rerUiy, showing their 
own clear ui^rstanding of it, and tiben shrewdly 
presenting plausible causes or efiTects that might be 
associated with that situaticm. For these omjectures 
to be c(Hivincing, writers mu3t support them with 
carefully chosen detail . Ttey may menticm several 
possible causes or effects, d^eloping or linking 
ttem; or tiiey may menticm only ch^, teiilding it 
fully and examining it from a varies of i^rspec- 
tives. In any event, tfuouglKmt the essay ti^e reader 
is continually aware of tte link between tiie si tu- 
B&m and the proposed causes or effects. 

Speculati(Hi is a complex type of writing, poitn- 
tially invdving miaginative, irvventive argument 
ctevelq)ed by sudi strategies as definition, descrip- 
ticm, narration, am! explanati(HL The essay may 
present a factual as^ssmem arising from kru)wledge 
of the real woild; or it may presott a fanciful guess 
aixmt a fantastic situaticm. In eiti^case, tte 
writer's success dq>ends cm inventing plausible 
causes or effects aik arguing ti^ b^ imagina- 
tivdy and logically. The best essays will exhibit and 
(tevelc^ internal logic arKl OHisistency that is 
directiy suited to tiie situaticHi, wheU^r "real world 
of fantasy. 



A "^^^x^ essay oigages tiie reader immedi- 
ately* 4» cmas poiposefiiL Tte wri^ seems aware 
of readers* questions and needs tiuou^bovttiie 
essay* The es^y seems to be not just written but 
written to particular readers. The writer convinces 
the readers of the plausibility of the ^q^L^ulikion* 

A six-pcriim essay denioostrates quaUties all 
readers actotire: conviction, enthusiasm, freshness. A 
six-point essay may demonstrate the writers inte- 
gmtion immersicxi of sdf into the spec^ilfOi^ 
These essays may use an unconventional rbetoricel 
^q)roach. A six*point essay may take charx^es and 
succeed 

Presenting the Situation. The six-point essay 
writer deariy delSnes, identifies, or describes the 
situaticHi to be speculate about Thcwgb it does not 
domiruoe the essay at the expense of speculati:^ 
ti^ situatim is nevertheless presented fully and 
precisely. The writer limits tfi» occasion a^pn^,!- 
ately, focusing reader attenticm (Si just ttK»e a^xts 
of the situati^ that the writer wiU q[)eralate abo^ 
Altiiough titis information usually ccnnes at the 
beginning of the essay, s(mc vnb&rs mdy devise 
oUier ways of revealing ti^ situation. Whetiier it 
arises fam fact or fncmi fantasy, tiie presentaticm of 
th^ situaticHi grounds and focuses tte entire essay. 

Writers of six-pdint essays may d^cribe or 
(ktail tt^s; situation that is estabiisl^ in the prompt, 
or tiiey mi^ cr^ the situatiim by using narrative 
or an^iytotal techniques. In eitiier case, they will use 
ccmcrete language, rich in sensory detail. 

Ite writer of ti^ six*poiiit essay ackrtowledges 
readers' omcems. For real-worid situations, tte sbc- 
point writer adoiowledges tlBe reader's exigence 
or familiarity witii a situatkm and, using narrative or 
descriptive strate^es, tetilds m this awareness to 
focus reacter attemicm on a comparabb situatitnt For 
fantasy situaticms, the writer ^ktK)w!edgess reader 
amc^ms and questions ab<mt the (K^caslcm aiKl uses 
narrative or descriptive techniques to create a 
logical, if fanciful, situaticxL 

Whetter the essay arises from a factual assess- 
ment of a mal situation or from u fanciful guess 
about a fanciful situation, the writer ccHisistentiy 
demcHvmates broad knowledge and clear under- 
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standing of the situati(HL In tins way, die writer 
est ^>Iisbes authority* 

Logic and Relevance of Causes or Effects, In the 
six-pcdnt essay, ttie propel causes or effects are 
deaily related to the psuticular situate that the 
writer has defined* Writers use ima^native, inven* 
tive argument to coavince readers of the logic of 
their speculatiais. The best writers are deariy c<m- 
sidering possiUlities and are seeing multiple per- 
spectives, lliey are stretddng tiidr ima^nations to 
follow tfadr ideas as far as diey can; and diey aie 
maintaining focus by estaldishing and OHitinually 
(tevelo^ng the dose relation^ between the 
pattinilar situation am! tl» causes or effects that 
mi^ arise firom it 

Because ^)eculatioa is essentially a persuasive 
type of writing, the best writers will be ccmtinually 
aware of readers' needs* Hiey mig^ refer to the 
readers direcdy, trying to enlist their suppoit; or 
they mi^ diiectly acknowledge &e rea(ters* 
possible questions or objections to postulated 
speculations. Huoughout the essay, the six-point 
essay writer seems to understand fUlly that jocu- 
lar readers must be cmvinced that their spe^atic»is 
are plausible and are appropriate to the situation 
they have defined* 

In prq>osing appropriate causes or effects, 
writers may employ some of the following strate- 
^es: 

1. "What-if* patterns of tiunldng to pose 
causes and effects and to show the 
relaticmship between these ccmje::tures and 
thesituati(Hi 

2. Building a succession of causes or effects, 
each changing the onnplexicm of the whole 

3. Showing a direa and logical onmeclion be- 
tween the speculated cause or effect and tiie 
situatiixi: how the causes logically create 
tlK: situatim or how tte effects arise as a 
natural consequence of it 

4. QmtroUing (Kganizati(Hial sequences, such 
as the following: movement fiom least to 
most imix)rtant cause or effect; fir^ small 
to laige issues; fr c(HK:rete to al^tract; 
fttm perscmal to sowietal causes or effects 

The six-point essay writer estabJishes, main- 
tains, and develc^ a plausible rdaticmsl^p between 
tte situatimi and each of the pnq)osed causes or 
effects* Tt^ speculaticm is liidced naturally to the 
situaticHL Transiticms are of paiticular importance in 
these essays, keeping the reader grouiuted both in 
the relationship between the situaticHi and the 
prqxmi causes or effects and in tiie logical 



develospnent and progressicm of the q)cculati(m 
itself* Throu^ these transiticms the writer carries 
tiie reader along witii tiie metiiodolo^cal develq[>- 
ment of tise argmnoit* Throu^iout tiie essay, the 
six-pdiit essay writer weaves together fects, of^- 
icms, and im)^ofis to create and devdop ccmvinc- 
ing realms finr the proposed speculations* 

An occasional writer may {Hesent only a narra- 
tive (a st(^ scenaifo) wUdi is so Mly developed 
and elective tiutt readers are convinced of tiie lo^c 
and relevance of tiie argument tiuDugjbi tiie narra- 
tive's imj^caticms. 

Elaboration qfArgumnt. The sixiX)int essay 
provicfes substantial elaboration^ coovi^^ing the 
reader that tiie writer's conjectures are valid fw tiie 
situation* Ibese writers daiK)irate their t^)eculated 
causes and effects witii carefidly diosen evidence 
tiiat is logically and fully devdoped* Such evi^^nce 
is ctosen because it is relevant and convindng. It is 
devdoped fully witii precise, e3q>lidt detail to 
ccmvince tiie reader of both tiie logic and tiie autiien- 
tidty of tiie pn^x^sed cause or effect* 

Scnne strat^es writers may use to develop ttydx 
arguments are the following: 

1. Citing of facts, opinicms,projecti(His, and 
perscmal e7q)eriences or observaticms 
(anecdotes) to explain or validate a cause or 
effect 

2. Elaborating on possibilities arising from 
pA^x)sed causes or effects, showing pos- 
sible ''(knnino effiects" tiiax might detennine 
tt^ directicm of a develqping situatioi? 

3. Giving specific examo)es of OHnparable 
causes or effects that have arise-n in analo- 
goas situations 

Writers may mmtion several posai^ic causes or 
effects, developing and linking diem; or tiiey may 
menticm only one, buildmg it fidly and examining it 
closely from a variety of perspectives. In any event, 
tiie six-point essay writer must make a fiiU and cm- 
vincing argument for at least one postulated cause or 
effect 

Score Point S—Commendabte Achievement 

Presenting the Situation. As in tiic six-point 
essay, the simatimi is deariy defined Init with less 
elaboraticm* The situaticHi does not (tominate the 
essay at die expense of sj^cvl^' . Ttte five-jxrfnt 
essay relies on h narrower rangt of strategies for 
presenting ^ situation* Tte five-point essay writer 
will limit and focus tiie cccasicm, though possibly 
witii le ^^he than the six-point writer. The 
langua^ A lack only the vividness and impact of 
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tbe six-pdnt essay. In tbe five-pdm as in the six- 
pdnt essay» d» writer's knowledge and imderstand- 
iiig of tbe situatioQ is dear ttmyu^KKitt ami a sense 
of confidence ax^l autiKniiy is maintai^d 

Logic and Relevance cf Causes or Effects. As in 
tbe six-point essay » the writer prc^)oses causes or 
effects diat aic linked naturally to the defined 
situatiocL Tbe writer coojetmues persuasively for 
possible, piobable, or plausible causes or effects. 
The rpeculafioQS are serious and logical, lacking 
(Hily die fiedmess and imaginaticxi ttiat is character* 
istic of die six-point essay. Die writer reaches 
beyo^ obvious statements £>brat possible causes 
and effects to speculations that are nc^ entirely 
predictable. 

Tbe writer of the five-point essay bas a consis- 
tent awareness of audience and keq>s the leader 
grounded in bodi the situation and Uie speculations. 
TtefiveiX)int essay reveals direction and purpose 
aiKl develops the relaticHiship between the occasion 
aiid the speculatiras, tiK»igh ti^ writer may not 
maintain focus on tltis relationship as cmsistentiy as 
in tiic six-point paper. Tbe five-point paper may 
lack tiie clarity of focus, the omtinuity, or tiie 
growing insigjit and fullness of the six-point essay. 
Hie speculatiiHis will be insightful but not as 
probing as in a six-point essay. 

Elaboration cf Argument. As in the six-point 
essay, the writer engages in extended, thoughtful 
speculatiai, using effective arguments to convince 
the reader of ti» logic and validity of tiie specula- 
tiOTs. Tlie writer chooses evidt."ice that is relevant 
and convincing; die supporting evidence will be 
more predictable than in the six-point essay. The 
writer may m^cm several possible causes or 
eflects, or may COTcentrate wily m (me; however, 
tlw supporting details, tiiou^ relevant and convinc- 
ing, will not be as richly develqxxL 

Score Point 4— Adequate Adiimment 

Presenting the Situation. The writer of die four- 
pdm essay presents tl^ situaticm but with less as- 
suredness than is evulenced in five- or six-point 
papers. It may nm be as deariy focused, or it may 
lack tiie (tetail or specificity of ti^ five- or six-point 
essays. The writer may, for iwrtance, simply para- 
phrase the prompt rather than define a focused 
situatim link^ to it On die ott^r hand, tiie situ- 
aticm may tend to dominate the four-point essay, 
tiiough d^ writers do offer some explicit specula- 
tic^ TI^ presentation of ti^ situati(m will be 
adequate to orient readers to tl^ prqx)sed causes or 
effects. 



Logic and Relevance (^Causes or Effects. Tbe 
four-point essay write r estaUisbes a comectioo be- 
tween ti.'e situation and tbe postulioed causes or 
effects bu: may not maintain tills ccsmection as 
ejqdidtiy or effectively as in fl» five- and six-iwrint 
essays. Tlie prcq>osed causes e£fects may be 
logical but predictable. They wOl arise ficxn or be 
appn^riate to die situation; but titey may seem 
tangential, not grounded as firmly in die situati(Kt 
Acknowledgment of readers is not as evident as in 
tiie five- and sbc^^Krint essays, and the speculaticms 
may be discoQne(^ A four-point essay may be 
diaracterized by thouglitfuiness ratiier than inven- 
tiveness. 

Elaboration of Argument. The vmter of the 
four-point essay offens less persuasive evidence for 
tile validity of the proposed causes or effects. Tte 
essay extdt^ swie internal logic and an overall 
sense of oiganizaticm; but it may not show a omsis- 
tent relaticxisUp between ti^ situaticm and tiie 
effects or causes. There may be scxne irrelevant 
details. The writer exhibits both an understaiHling of 
the ^tuaticm and an exploration of possible causes 
or effects; tnit the devdopment and explanaticHis of 
tiie speculaticHis may seem scnnev^ thiiL 

Score Poin^ 3— Some Evidecce of Achievement 

Presenting the Situation. Tte writer presents a 
^tuaticHi, but it may dther be brief or dcmiinate the 
essay. There is limits use of strategies character- 
ized by commcHiplace language. Hie writer may 
simply parai^uase die prompt ratiier than define tiie 
situaticm. Tl^ writer may nm deariy establish tiie 
boundaries of the ^tuaticm or may nm seem to fully 
un(terstand it The writer may not acknowledge 
readers. 

Logic and Relevance of Causes or Effects. 
Though the speculaticHis in the tiuee-pcdnt essay 
will be at least tangentially relevant, tiie writer may 
tend to list a series of causes or effects ratf^r tiian 
develq) them or ground tiiem in die situaticm. Qi 
tiie oti^r hand, there may be cmly one minimally 
devd(^)ed cause or effect menticmed. These essays 
may have a mearKfering quality r^r tiian ti^ 
purp(^ful, logical movement of a persuasive 
argument The speculaicms may seem obvious, 
supcrfidal or predictable. There may a^jear to be 
littie consdmis awarei^ss of the reader and littie 
effort to convince a reader by devdqping a logical 
cause-effea relationship. 

Elaboration of Argument. Elaboratira in the 
tiiree-poinf essay is limited, pertiaps to a brief expla- 
naticm of one cause or effect or to a listing of 
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several^ witt miidmal devek^ment Tbese essays 

lack coiisi^eiK^ in devetop^^ 

tbey may provide iiMfimcmayy oonorcdcKis bttw^ 

oigaTti74artonal pattern any be uodear« 

Tlie essay iMy c^in ^netaUy ccxQp^eis and 
tiie specuMof^ may be inteitsting; tK^ 
has not yet learned diat ^)ccid^^ 

and rnqnlrefi Rystemalicany dBvdoped aigumoilS 

caieMy giDimded in a i»tdsdy defiiied situate 

Score Point 2-4itfle Evidence of Acjuevmest 

Presenting Ae Occasion. The writer exhibits 
(Hily minimal understanding of the ^tuaticxL Th^ 
essays may be^ alxisptly* Ihe wiit^ may attempt 
to constiua a situation b^ because of omissions, 
enatic jumps in time (MT 1^1^, bitaidowns 
cohesicxit win not estaUish fbcm In some tw^ 
pdnt essays^ the situation will dominate the essay. 
Otter two-pdnt essays will provide no occasion, be- 
ginning abmpcly with a list of causes or ejects. 

Logic and Relevance cf Causes or Effects. If 
there is a situation, the speculaticms may be dtter 
brief or meandering and unfocused There wiU be 
little connection betweefl the situation and the 
speculations, ai^ little evideiK» of any logical 
oiganizatioL S(xne of tte propel causes or effects 
may seem illogical or umelated to the situati(m. 

Elaboration of Argument. There will be littte 
elaboration in the two-point essay, often merely 
listing* Some details may be irrdevant and uxux>n- 
nected to eiti^r ti^ situaticHi or ttie q)eculati(His. 
These essays may trad to be quite brief, as there 



will usually be Uttie devdopm^ dther of tbe 
siiuatioQ or (tf the causes or effects; or they may be 
extended geneniHzediambiings, witii little gfobd- 
ing A allin either a sitoatioa or in'^^^-iT conjec- 
turing. Tte two^poim essay may meidy Hst ca^ 
cff effectij iii^&m sq;^ 

poim essay contains little or no aigumem or eff(»t to 
persuade ti^ leader. 

Seem Pdst 1— MiBiisal Evidence of AcUevesaeiit 

Presenting Ae Simation. If there is a situaticm, it 
win be very bD ^f isid dev(^ of i^edfidty or 
ccaoeteness. The one*p^ emy may pdnt 
vagi^y to a situation without focudJ[>^ or estabUsh- 
hig its boundaries. 

Logic and Relevance qf Causes or Effects. If 
tiiere are specmlationSi tiiey be tHief and siQ)^ 
dal attempts atfmdiction rather than con^dered 
explorations of possibilities. Ibere win be no 
evidence of a l(%;ical connection between tbe 
situation and tiie causes or effects. The (m)posed 
causes or effects, ff any, may be (Bfficult to identify 
or understand. 

Elaboration qf Argument. There wfll be Httie or 
no elabc^ra of either tiie ^tuaticm or of die causes 
(H* effects. Speculations, if imsented at all are not 
argued. There is rardy any sense of the leader. The 
cme-point essay is usuaUy brief and is often ncH: 
coheupent 

Score Point Inappropriate Resp(me 
OffTqric 



Students With Special Needs 



The CaHfomia Assessment Program (CAP) 
historically has tested an students exi.^ t}K)se 
enrolled in special day tiUtises centeis or who arc 
identified as noQ-En£^ q)eaking (NES). Stiicdy 
defined, that means tfiat ^)ecial educatioiE student 
ofificiaUy participating hi regular classes and 
counted for enndhnent hi the grade level tested aie 
to participate hi the CAP testhig pn^giam, hidu(&^ 
students hi puU-out-type programs sudi as the 
Resource Specialist Pio^am (RSP). 

Language clas^cations used by CA? fall mto 
four caregcnies: English only, fluent-Eng;lish speak- 
hig OFESX Umited-English proficient (LEP), and 
mHi-Big!lsh qjealdng (NES) , (See the gjossaiy m 
tte Stafif Development Section fbr exact definitiras 
of fliese terms.) Only the last category (NES) is 
exemj^ from CAP testhig; that holds tnie for the 
writhig assessment, v^di was introduced at grade 
during the sprmg of 1987. 

Students with leandng problems or language 
limitaticiis may need iqpedal assistance as they 
ctevelop skills taigcted hi the CAP writhig assess- 
ment To help them become successful writers* 
teachers may need to modify the classroom assign- 
ments suggested hi the CAP writhig guides, clarify 
process descrii^ionst or hurrease practice sessicms. 
TWe secticHi of the Writing Assessment Handbook is 
directed toward teachers and others rsspcmsible for 
this somethnes difScuh tmt important task. The 
following suggestions may be helpfiil as districts 
and sclK)ol str jH^spare to review current writing 
programs. 

Writhig in a New Language 

Students in language acquisiticm programs, such 
as biUngual educaticm and Eng]ish*as-a-sec(md- 
language (ESL). progress tfmm^ stige5^ of develop- 
ment tliat are shnilar but not exactly like ttu)se of 
native Er^Ush s^ieaking students. At the begmmng 
thdr uiKteib^anding of English may be lintited to 
associatim with firstiiand exper^nce. In time they 
beghi to create shnple Engli^ necessary for hiclu* 

in 8ch<x)l actiWties or ccmununicating basic 
needs. Later, diey use Englti^ to interact meamng- 
fiiUy with others. Ihey become ai^ to use language 
for maMng generalizations and for analyzhig 
situatii(His andtexdxx&s. Hnally, die abilUy touse 



Eiiglish fc^* darifyhig concq)ts and abstract problem 
solving cvcdves. 

The cooununicative ccHnpetence of LES» UBP, 
cr ESL students in Engli^ imfHOves as they strive 
to understand the messages of others and actively 
create their own in hicreashigly mcHe complex 
situations. Experience ^ws that exposure to ccsn- 
prehensible Eng^ fflKi practice hi negc^athig 
meanhig tiirou^ teacher encouragement, supportive 
risk takhig, and guidance can hnprrwe language 
ability. 

NES or LEP students will vaiy hi tiidr ability to 
use standard American edited En^ish stmctures and 
lorms hi oHistructhig tiieir messages. The language 
of tiiese student* hi th^^ messages is not incorrect 
It is not a randcnn selection of w(Hds, sentence 
stmctures, or hnperfect 4ttiempJ at adult Enghsh, 
The language is legitim ate and f^ows a cdierent 
code or rules ccsisistent witii die student's present 
proficiency level. We need to rsmember that stu- 
dents may be domg as wdl as tiieir {^evailing 
faiglish abilities pemdt ESL research tells us tiiat 
unprovement hi grammar and usage is facilitated 
not by isolated study as provided in many woikbodc 
exercises or pattern drills. It occurs throu^ ti^ 
active attempt to get^rate die language needed to 
ccmimunicate a respcH'se to meai^igful situations. 

Writing assignments can provicte a basis fbr 
nee<ted experimentati(His witii commmdcatioa The 
assignments set i^) a dtuati(xi tiiat has to be uncter- 
stood by students and, most hnportantiy, is tied to 
theh experience. Students are asked to construct a 
written r^p(Hise tiiat c(Hnmunicates ideas, infonna- 
ti(m, q)hiions, hnages, atul so fortii, to a reader. This 
rsconted language then can be examined, re- 
ttunight, adjusted, revised, expanded, or otherwise 
changed to reflect an improvement hi written 
oHnmunicaticm. For an ISP student, this mcdiaticm 
can facilitate the develc^ Jient of English writing 
abilities. In time and as a result of tead^r guidance, 
the at^ty to communicate in Enghsh will change, 
hnprove, and become more fluid. 

Te^ng LEP Studaits to Write 

The followhig suggesticms can make the writing 
experience p(^tive for both die teacher and die 
smcfent widi Umited-English proficiency: 
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« Mdffithewmingsitua^uncteisti^^ 

• Hd^ i^udents xead tbe writing piCHni^ 

lmn)dace the assignmeots orally* 

Use visuals when pos^e* 

AUow studfeitts to h*£^ to their native 

laogoageandEngl^ 

unclear allout ii^ ormeaning of 

im1aniniar t?.ims; (Sce Miction cm 

reading a waiting prompt) 

• Sim]^ the language of tbe writing 
asdgnment ^^den i^cessaiy and avdd 
the following: 

Uncommon tennioology 

Idiomatic expiessirais or figurative 
language 

Conceptually dense sentences 

Distant ot ambiguous pronoun reference 

DifScuIt synmctic structures* such as 
conditiaials and the passive voice 

AmbigucAiS statements or unclear 
directives 

Vocabulary with double meanings 

• Determine whether tt^ stu(tent iias 
sufiScient background Icoowledgie to 
cmnprefaend the topic of tl^ assignment 
Use discovexy questicms and strate^es 
sudi as die following to help students 
recall prior knowledge and orient tS^ir 
thinking: 

What 60 you know about • . • ? 

Have ycm ever . . . (done anything like 
this) before? 

Have ym ever read about something 
like this? 

Tliis tqpic is like . . . (something prtvi- 
ously experienced or studied). 

What (k) y(m think about • . . ? What is 
yairqjinicm? 

Imagine ycmrself in this situatica 
Where wcmld yai be? Who wcmld be 
vrith you? What would you be (toing? 
What results or outccnnes wc^d be 
expected? 

If tte stud^ is unable to respond to 
these* the tqi;^ may be wdl enough 
uni!erstood to serve as tte subject for a 
writing assignment When this happens, 
te^^ers 1^ ei^r to provide exf^ri- 



eiHXs necess^ f(H;a response or 
diange thci siO^^ t^^Mhig assign- 
mem tt'cc^ jfiat^rvcs'^ same pur- 

• Bxtunine'txMhp^^^ 

writ^'l^^ ^SsicBir^'t^ ensure flie 
foilBwi^ 

The is jund^sta^Ki^ (read- 
me but not watered down devdd of 

0(^Xt)« 

Qiaracteristics of a ^ of discourse 
aredeartotiicstiuient 

Individuk 0^^ of st»d(^ ^ye 
opp(^l^)i^ to (fisim^ the 
rtiepic^ featured of m 
wri^ng, 

« Focus OQ the meaidngful use of English 
and avoid atU3|^ to £c»^ 
sacy, Donbcf(^ tmnece^^ atten- 
tion, time» isid £&cnt on: 

Spelling 

Syntactic errors 

Grammar instructicm 

Rules of purHmiati<»i 

• Pitview the lesson in the student's 
native language hi certain situaticms to 
bdp trigger recaU of expcrieiK^ or 
knowledge or better understanding of 
tte intent of a lessm^ This procedure 
should be used sparingly and (xdy wti^ 
i^cessary to help siucfents ccnnprel^d 
a lesscm or get involved in it 

2. Guide studoits through a response to a 
writing assignmeru. 

• Use the writing asdgnments fnnn the 
CAP writtag guldens that have prewriting 
assistance built into is^aa. FbUow their 
suggesticHis for prewriting* 

Use prewriting discussicms to help 
students recall prior knowledge related 
to tite to^Ct dixify intent of tte writhig 
exercise* Bxui exainine mo(kls of 
specific discourse. 

Teadi tte three strategies of brainstorm- 
hig (useful in gei^rating ccmtent), "clus- 
tering** Capful in interpreting this 
cornet), and "^Bpipini* (\^ch helps 
organize ideas) to LEP students* Allow 
stu^tetts to OHnpose orally befcne 
<tevelq)ing their f!st written dmft 



• Have stadcms write oiil a can^rte first 
draft of Adr ideas. B^p^ (Ms Jbrst 
wrUtra dn % to reflet the sttxSe^ 
cumm levd of langoaso grtK^tio^ 

• Guide stiKksts thiOQgli die Refuse 
Guide ({xxoedmesrcalted Revision 
Guide or Studecft W(xlc^) as ti)^ 
leview their own first draft ami those of 
(Mfaers. Tb^ should be allowed to 
review ^ wtiting of more pii^Sdent 
writers as wdl as itoeive le^xxises 
fiom them about tiidr p^)ers. Be 
q)^c in poimin; out successful 
incnpof^oa of characteristics of 
specific kinds of writing by students. 

• Be selective cfairinge<fiting to choose 
the convention or mechanical pro^ra 
that most interferes with communica- 
tioou Focus on the idecrificadoa and 
correction of one majcK editing concern 
at a time. Do not attempt to focus on all 
concerns within one assi^mient 

• Carefully monitor LEP students at each 
stq> of &e process. Make sure that ttey 
understand the reasm for certain 
procedures and are aware of the out- 
ccmes expected. 

3. Be cognizant ofstuctents* needs during the 
writing jHocess. 

• Be patient Fewer assigruncntS: care- 
fully idamsed from i»ewriting th^Tugh 
revision, are more productive thaa many 
(toaepooriy. 

• Provide rq)eated«q)eriences with the 
same type of discourse. One experience 
may be sufiBdem for the studem to 
acoHUi^ish irKlqsendence. 

• ErHXAir ^^dentstowriteinthdr 
native language. Tte uiKkrstanding thai 
may result win coiH^eimially guide a 
similar composing experience in 
English. Students who are ^dlUul 
wr^ in thdr native language can be 
expect to acquire English c(»nposing 
skills more easily dian wiK) do 

read or write in their native Ian* 
guage. 

• Avoid spending too much time having 
students smdy grammar* speUing, 
punctuatim, paragraphing* and so forth, 
in isdaticm. This rime is better ^nt 
helping stuctoit? ?^ly such infonnation 



in tite cour^ of darifyiqg the message 
they are writing. * 

• Bjqtectgn^&uSiiniaoven^r^nat 
imm<HHafe peifbdM»'b^^^^ this 
I»r8dioe.-Q^y after m^pr^ 
riis^'rqppp^^ tpuse &^|ish 
mea^ngMy^^ to ^ e^^oqidng 
emdroraiem, and so fi^ 
dencycome. 

• Respect die student's current level of 
aK% to communicyri^ in EagHdt 

4« Above all, imivideasdstanoe and guktence 
directed toward coo^osiiig acriyiti^ 

• Focus on meard^igfUccmimur^ 

• Help students goemte ideas to be ex- 

language to cdbunurdcate to an identi- 
fied audience, and learn £nxn feedback 
iKiw to make the written message 
clearer. 

• Ife^ the LEP stucknts communicate as 
wen as riK^ can in each writirtg assign- 

^ Be realistic widie?^>ectaticKis fallow 
tl^ students time to im|m>ve ^%dually 
in tte at^lity to comp(^ tfaouglite ard 
a»nmunicate them in English. 

Hel{^ the Less-prepared Student 

Smctezus in remedial or (^ler ^pedal assistance 
programs ^re by cfcfinitiOTi fiOypicaL They may have 
dismi^ educati(Rial MsUHies, an insu£Qciau 
knowledge base, slower learning rates, lower 
cognitive aUlidcs, or (fen: seme (Mher reason) a 
pattern of limited academic success. Compared with 
higher achieving stmltents, riiey often have slxHter 
attentitm spans, are less willing to tackle new 
assipsnents, are more 6^exj6aat on teachers for 
guidance and instmcri(K2, are slower to c^ ui to 
or oxnpreherui lesscxis, and will require rmm 
practice beftm indq)endence is po^Ue. Yet, while 
mA immediately proficient, <moe aim)cedure is 
learned, tl^ stud^ terKl to te rmsne depoidrat 
(m it than wcmld be true <^ tteir m(^ c^ble peers. 
Hie ""power^ paragr^^t/^y is oo^ such exam^e. 
Wl^ overtau^ this fcmula*^ im^edure 
results in the bdief by mi^y less-i^q^utd students 
that all writing is craipcsed in this fashion. They 
will tend to use the techttique as it was imticed, 
and are frequently unable to rdxasr^ this fcmnula 
in r^ hit related situatimis that do rKH warrant its 
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Tesdieis ham fbuzxl thtt Oie^ sttt(^^ 
mom cocicn:te exsmifl^ thaai th^ 
meditiOioa time befbst tK^^ 
dadty prcndded assisss^Qts, 

beta focmd 10 1^ additknal 

strategy aiid may idy cn visuid or veibal n:^^ 

of {soce&iies thiw^hout a les^sa With 80 

circomstszK^as lOKl learning vaiia^ 

writing ^ it is no wofxier that so many of 

the less able ixiq^mtd studems need iq;)eda^ 

assistance guidance to team to mana^,e eac^ 

type of writing. 

Working vfitb Remedial or Otber Writers 
Needi^Sped&iAs&rtaace 

The suggestions included here can help students 
approach die writing cjq^erience witfi irK:ieased 
comfbrtacc' xxifidence. 

1. Ease into instmcdfxt 

Smdents may hesita^ in lespCHKiing to a 
new writing assignment Acquaint students with 
the type of writing ycm will be teaddng to them. 
During this awareness time, provide concrete 
reference to the characterisdcs of a type of 
writing* spend time reading model essays, and 
discuss evaluatUm criteria. A pn^ess that 
emidiasizes multiple examples and explanations 
leads to greater stuctent control and indq)en- 
dence* Familiaiize smdents with a new type of 
writing by using ti)e following sections included 
in the CAP writing guides. 

• Introduce each tow type of writiiig by 
discussing tlic importance of that type 
of thinking and ccmiposing experience. 
Help stuctaits realize how ttey will be 
empowered by this type of writing. 

• Enumerate the characteristics of the 
type of writing. Illustrate them tiuough 
a reading and discussicm of "An Ex- 
ample of a Published Writing." 

• Familiarize ti^ students with tiie 
characteristics of that type of writing by 
liaving tiiem read arui discuss ''An 
Exemplary Stu<tent Essay/' The 
"Student Rejqponse Guide" is useful in 
guiding this discussicm. 

2. He^ stuctents experience successful 
completioTL 

Help students experience the successful 
canpletiOT of writing assignments fincmi pre- 
writing to drafting, sharing, revision, and 
editing. Allow time for insmicticm so that 

XIV-4 WrttlnflGukJo 



students tbmxmgjbly imderstand what is c:q)ected 
of tton in ea(^ ^ of the asdgnmem. Tt^ 
rieed to be g^ded Uixoug}2 pfidice ctf ea^ 
of the wi^ process bd^ 
ind^endeiKe can be exp^:ted< AH this ts^ 
tb:^ Care muk bo tri^ 
dudeois imdeset:uid compiet^y what is cx- 
pected of tb^t «ie g^ide<i 
attempt^ aod ^e provided yiM reposed experi- 
ences to eosisre cooipetaice with a new ^ 
writing befbae moving OQ ti) another a^igo- 
ma3t In time and throu]^ e3q)eifeoce, ^udes^ 
wiU begin to fed comfortable eocm^ to beco^ 
mcHe and nK)re independent with new writ^'ig 
challenges* 

• Clarify tterequiien^nts of tl^'^mnpt 
(see section 00 Rea(fing Writir^ 
Prompts suggestions). Explidn or 
clarify uny termintdogy tii^ m^ be 
new or difficult fix d» .students (see 
section on Voc£^)uIary for Specific 
Types of Disamrse). 

• Guide students Uirough each stq) of the 
writiing process: 

Prewriting. Ask smdents to list potential 
topics. 

Discuss possible topics with the teacher 
or peers. 

Decide cm one topic. 

Discuss the intent of the assignment 

Reo^Jil informati<Hi to answer specifics 
of the prompt 

Use ^^brainstorming," "clustering," and 
'^mapping" to detennine the c(mtent and 
general strucmre or organizaticm of the 
writing. 

Drctfting, Have smdbnts write a awa- 
plete first draft not to be graded but to 
be examined snd improved in subse- 
quent rewrites. 

Sharing. Have smdents diare the first 
draft witii peers or die teadier, using tiie 
"Student Revision Guide" to provide 
suggestiwis forimpiwement 

Revision. Have students rewrite die 
draft arui incorporate suggesticms 
regarding clarity, organizaticm, content 
changes, and audience coisideraticms. 
(Sharing and revisira steps may be 
repeated several times.) 
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Ediiing. Have stuctems dieck sentences 
for conectness of grammar and craven* 
ti(m This stqp s!iould not be over* 
emfdiasized 

3. Be judidous in providing editing feedback 
tostudents* 

Isolated instniction that focuses cm the 
formal ^dy of English grammar and usage 
(seen in language aits grammar series) has been 
fbuiKl to be too abstract and remote forq}plica- 
ticxi by students. Help with usage can be pro- 
vided in the editing stage of the writing process 
and then only for tlK^ problems that most inter- 
fere with the inteiKled communicatioiL Selective 
responses that help students ef!i^ greater 
predsim in their comaxvAcaAon shcnild occur 
not aw^y tn^n tte studeius but in consultation 
with than. 

4. Remember that success breeds success. 

Nothing motivates better than progre.^^ and 
a sense of accomplishment assodated v;xtli the 
writing assignment Successes cmi be a source 
of suident priue as well as an indicaticm of the 
adequacy of teacher-provided instruction and 
guidance. 

Dialects 

Everycme who speaks English docs so in a 
dialect of English. Similarly, everyone who writes 
English selects terminology, jargon, and expressions 
.hat represent dialect variation. Teachers with their 
spedalized "educatione radio aimouncers with 
speech tcmes reflecting the music they play, CB 
users with thdr colorful figurative expressions, 
famiers with thdr regionalized idiomatic expres- 
sions, teenage suburbanites with thdr specialized 
jargon, and others »Wth their unique yariet> of 
language all speak or write English ihat hdps them 
to communicate with others who share that language 
code. This language dctcnnination can u*uicate 
membership in a group as well as potentially 
exclude otters from partidpation. Dialects provide 
speakers and writers with a shorthand method of 
ccranunicating with iiKlividuals or groups sharing a 
similar cultural and linguistic experience. Elabora- 
tiCHi of tqncs or explanatirms are liot necessary 
when the language is understood and considered 
acceptable in a oxnmunicadve situaticm. 

Dialects of English are distinguished by differ- 
ences in pronundatioru grammar, vocabulary, 
idicMuatic expressicm* and use of figurative lan- 
guage. They are r "xdded in u^ulition, systematic, 
rule-governed, and often rcgiwialized, and they help 



a group of individuals communicate. As a rule dia* 
lects of EngU^ are largely mutually un^istandable 
and have m(»e ccxmnoi concepts than identified 
dififereoces, GommoQ differences that mark idio- 
matic and regional e7q>re3sioa fitquemly involve the 
use of sraie verb tense s and i^oiKiims in a manner 
some^^ distill fin(^a the standard literary lan- 
guage m speech p ;;£!rfn commooly called standard 
American Bxif^iu 

Stand&n'i An^^rican English is that English 
understood, wiitten* and spckax by the largest 
mmiber of Americm* Stmdard American English 
is cmsidered by some as the most prestigloun of tiie 
American English dialects. It is that sound of 
English that is least regionally identified It indudes 
those structures of grammar that are clearest to the 
largest audience. It includes ve^bulary that is most 
OHnmonly uiulerstood. Altb(xi^ most Americans 
o^der their English standard, all speake^^s aiKl 
writers of English possess dements of EngHsh that 
ai^roach stanch English. AH English q^akers and 
writers also conmunicate at times in ways tiiat 
could be viewed as mmstandarl For example, the 
fomial English employed in a business letter is 
expected to be different from tiiat used in a friendly 
letter. English produced by an individual varies 
from cme audience to am^her ftom topic to topic, 
and frcHn situaticm to simation Thisis tiueof die 
most flexible of English users. 

There is agreement among most linguists and 
educators tiiat no one dialect of English can or 
perhaps should be identified as the only variety 
acceptable. All dialects of English serve a function, 
are consictered a^jropriate under some circum- 
stances, follow definite and detemiinable niles, and 
help tiie speaker and writer cOTimunicate to some 
degree w^tii particular audiences. At times use of an 
identifiable nonstandard English dialect in writing 
helps provide an historical and geographical marker. 
At other times it marks political or sodal identities. 
Ctocasionally such language is used to demOTstratc 
closeness to or familiarity witii the intended reader. 
In some cases it is used to set tiie autiior apart from 
tiie reader While use of a nonstandard written 
dialect of English is not in itsdf incorrect, it is 
generally acknowledged tiiat some dialect varieties 
are more appropriate with some audiences and in 
some situations than are others. Most writers can 
identify times when a distinct type of oral and 
written English is not only expected but required. 
Even fonnal English, considered most standard, 
would be unsuitable in some contexts. 

For clarity in writing, it is c(nnmonly expected 
tiiat tiie autiior sdects the variety of En^ish that 
best communicates an intended message to an 
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idemified aocfieiKie. tfths writing 
large SKfieiK^c, it is e?q»ct$d tim t!^ 

and miscDdeiBtmdiog. tbe wi^^ 
for a 9ed& xado^i amoce q^^^ 

show tiiat th^ imcfem^ 
aHow notes thai stttdems write for 
observi^ an evem to be di^O^^ 
exp(^(:»i in a final fonxial rqpQft a fi^ 

We find that youn^, 1^ miOiie wdters do noc 
dCTOOStrate fiexfi}ility in sd justing i^ieirEn^ish 
when they be^ to sdMxd* At fim* we find 
most studsQ$3 leoxti Ea^i^ tfatt resemhks their 
^)e^ pitttons. Ui^, they begin ft> esq^ 
fonnal, texttK)ok*iike langbge. Bvema^ 
e3q)erim»t with Iffiguage to acc^ 
intents for dififei}^ ttuiiences to 
discourse. 

Wtdle younger, less mature writers seldom write 
puiposefoSy in a floi^^xxd^ nonstandard dial^ 
m^y have learned to consider tfidr English so 
inferior that they are itluctant to Qse it excqjt with 
thdr mo^ trusted firirads. Teaddng students to write 
with flexiUlity begbis with te&chers validating the 
writer's attempt at cotmnunication by accq^ting 
wha:ever E^i^ die wriier is sbl^ to command and 
then requir^*^ students to to write ftwr 
increasingly m(xt<fist£ntaadknces« Ihemients 
iisc new and varied types of discourse, each with an 
expeoed intent, aod write on {nogressively mcnt 
sc^dslicaied t£^^* In thne fbe writers be 
expected to develop the flexiUIity that is prized 
among the most mature and successful of writers. 

Sidlled writers are those iiKiivichials >^ an:^ 
capalde of adjusting dieh- English as needed to 
communicate succ^sfully in different contexts. The 
goal in writing instruction should be to help smdem 
writers dcve1q> iHofidcncy in selecting and wnting 
English appwpdBSt fcH^commuidcating specific 
comem and piDdudrig a desired effect on an 
identified aikHencc* 

Devdofrfng FlexibUity 

1. Recognize diat all dialect ^)eakers and 
writers canmudcate in a valid accqH- 
able langua^ apj;m)priatein some OHitexts 
on some topics cconmunicating to 
some audioices. 

2. \y(Ad correctkm fcr standardization of 
English before dismssing the essay in tenns 
of intended audience, Q)ed£Uity of lan- 
guage to aixomplish a specific puipose for 



the wriring, and the pos^e nse£ i<»^ 
dianges in langu^j^ selected fcx* a m(»e 
successful <gynmiinic^oa 

3. Ask stmlems 10 idemifyAe intended reader. 

tL AscemdiQwbe&er^ essay language is 
i;^»o(dke JcTtfae intended reader. 

b* Have stnd»2tsdeterti:dne whether tue 
language of tile writing shoiild be 
different 

c. Have studattsex0(»e^c:nd why the 
language in the writing should be 
cfaaoged. 

(1) Wh'aterminQk)gy could be subsd- 
tuteo? 

(2) What grammar could be altered? 

(3) What phrasecdogy could be darified 
and bow? 

(4) What figurative language and 
idiomatic expressions would ncit he 
understood and bow to rqdace tbem 
with m(m communicative lan- 
guage? 

(5) What degree in specificity of 
omtent is warranted the reader*s 
knowledge of the tof^ CH* situaticai 
written about in the essay? 

4. Help students detemiii^ the nature of other 
audiences for whom this writfng would 
wx>uld not be iq[>0iq^riate and ^y* 

5. Whetipossil^t have AeintQiided reader 
receive, re^ andprov^ feedback reg^ 
ing the clarity 8£k1 ^prc^^iateness of the 
language and its tone in tt^ writing. 

6. At aK timest discus with students tiie 
afqnx^riateneis of the language used in 
eadi writing assignment (to fulfill kiK>wn 
intous) for the identified audcsice. 

a. E)etennine the c>q)ected formality of tht, 
wrliiiig. 

b. Bxrdoie whether the message is undcr- 
o^Kiable. 

c. Discuss the effects of language chdce 
(HI the reacter. 

7. Have stmtents rewi the same for a 
differem audience. 

a. Rrst, have students explore how it 
should be different 

b. Discuss which terarinology would need 
to t*^ changed and why. 



c. E;qd(nelK)wgiBmmar could te altered 
to pn)du€e varied understandiiigs of the 
essay. 

d Dcdde^^diatoHitentalteraticHisand 
addUioas would be necessaiy in cwx- 
munteating successfully to a new 
reader. 

e. Have tteiiew audience (reader) read the 
essay and provide feedback to die 
auth(H^ as ti) its understaiKlability, 
wise&er it was e£fectivet and tK)w it 
mig}vtbeim;soved 

8. b editing, heq^stu<tents clarify the inteiufed 
meaning in tteir writing. 

SL With verb tense, 1^ ^u^nts avoid 
confusion by ascertaining *^;/hen and 
bow many (fid what*" 

Witii pronoun refeients, explore wiA 
stiKfents &e mian^rstaiKiings !hat may 
result finrai distant andA>r undetennin- 
aMe reference 

9. Allow i^errespOTse across dialects. Avoid 
(Hily when having individuals from the same 
dialect group provicte revision and editing 
feedback* 

10. Read exemplary literature to students as 
models of tl^ sound of written &iglish they 
will be expected to produce. 

The CAP Writing Prompt Format 

The writing prraipts uced by the California 
Assessment Program aiKl inducted as examples in 
Uie CAP writing guidfes are organized into two 
sections, die writing situaticm and directions for 
^ting. The writing situation contains prewiiting 
informaticHi axKl directives designed to motivate 
student thinidng abmt the assign aent Students are 
givra background about the tc^c and enccHiraged to 
<£scover uruierstandings and icteas about tl^ situ- 
aticm. In ihas secticxi students are prepared for the 
specific assignment that follows in the directicms for 
writing secticm. Here, students are ^ven specific 
instructicms regarding the assignment intent, tc^c, 
and (oHm) anticipated orgartization of content, a 
qptcificaticm of audience, an ^ ; er directicms to 
keep in mind when they are re; rmding to prranpts. 

Rt&^isg Wri^ Prompts 

Students need assistance in reading prcnnpts. 
They need to pr^lice strategies useful in under- 
starring atKl interpreting writing assignments. It 
may be necessary to \^0n with teacher-directed 



les^XQs diat incxHpc^ste ti^ suggesticms th^ follow. 
The goal of su{^ guklarK:e wouM be diat kaiall 
grcM^ of students evaituaOy would be aMe to 
discuss a i^fompt and osne to agreement about its 
expectc^os^ witii ^ guidaiM^e fipom a leader. 
Because CAP testily does not sdlow fw (Hscnissicm 
or quesiiHis about the writing ta^ the ^udent 
mu^ be al^ to (Carmine e^yOCta!i(H2s witiK)^ 
assistaxK:e. In the fcdlowingex^ple, the writing 
situatim aiKi directions for writing s€cti<ms are 
cfissected to illu^rate suggest^ strat^ies. 

Prq>aring Ycmr Cc»^ fen* S<dKX)l 

Writing Situation: Your cousin is moving to 
your towa This cra^ is yocr age aiKl will attend 
yomr Your cousin's Hggest cxmxm is 
having to <^ge sdioois. 

Directions for Writing: Write ycnir awsin a 
letter abcHit ymr sc^L Ten about your school's 
strengtiis zxki weaknesses. TeU alxKit tilings that are 
special in y^mr scbocd. YcRi may want to o£G^ scmie 
alvice on bow new stucients are treated. Be as 
bc^^ and infbmiative as possible. Help prq)are 
your cousin for tte cjiange. 

Questions to ask when analyzing tte writing 
situaticm: 

• What is tiiesimatic«n? What is happening? 

• What do I know about tiiis situation? 

• How would I have felt (or reacted) in the 
same situaticm? Or, what is my c^pirricm? 

Through review of tl^se questi<ms, tte stucknt 
writer's thinking is oriented to ti» situation that 
prcHnpted tl^ writing assignment In tins example 
the stucTent's attenticm is fcx:used cm the ccnisin's 
penctin^ u lOve, aiui the student is guickd thnmgh a 
ccmsicteratccjii of ♦^e pn*lems involved in changing 
schools, 'iiie stuucnt writer is asked to recall any 
perpxmal prior experierK^es related to this situaticm. If 
tliere are none, tiie stuctem can be asked to 
ccmjecture what such an experience would be like. 
Finally, the stucknt can be prcmipted to omskler 
him^lf or terself in a similar situaticm, to imagine 
attimctes, circumstances, frame of mind, and so fbrtii 
faced by iho cousia In tins vwiy the vmter is taught 
to U5« tixe situaticm as a perspective for tiie writing 
task at hand. 

Questicms for analyzing the directicms for 
writing: 

- What is the topic? What am I expected to 
write about? 

• Does the prtmipt suggest what I should 
inclucte? 
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• ForwhOTiisitinleiMted? Wtotcioesthe 
rea(terknow? What does the reader need to 
know? What do I wish to tell the readei? 

• What else slKHild I keep in mind? 

« What am I expected to do? 

The writer is guicted through the process of 
identifying the specific tqpic, intent^ and audience in 
the writing assignment through the focus provided 
by the pibvious questiims. In the first question the 
student is requited to deteimine the specific tcqnc. 
Note that while the situati(m (a cousin's pending 
move) is related to the tqric ((tescrq)tion of your 
school), they aie not the same. This dififerwice could 
easily go unnc^ced by less prepared or careless 
readers. As with many assignments, this prompt 
requites the writer to COTsider several COTtent 
points. In this prompt ttey inclucte: 

• Strengths and weaknesses of the school 

• Things that arc special in your school 

• Advice on how new students are treated 

These suggestions can help serve the student to 
organize the content in his or her essay. Although 
teacher-directed at first, students should later be able 
to assume more respcmsibility for craaing to agree- 
ment about what tl^y are expected to do. The 
recipient of the letter is identified in the prompt as 
the cousia Further, although ruH i^ted, it can be 
assumed the cousin (potential reader) is not familiar 
with die writer's school. Otherwise, there would be 
no need for this letter. The writer needs to comskr 
the reader's needs in making judgments about the 
type and quantity of information to be included in 
the letter. Additicmally, the writer should crasider 
what sOTiecme his or her age would like or need to 
know about a new school. In summarizing the task 
requirements, the stu(toit can demcHistrate under- 
standing of the pKHnpt*s expectaticms through a 
statement such as 'T am to write a letter explaining 
to my oxisin what to expect when he changes to my 
school" 

These questirais are useful in reading prompts. 
By posting them in the classroom and following 
them vditi each new writing assignment, teachers 
can help student writers learn lo employ automati- 
cally and indq)endently these que^oning strategies 
in reading writing assigiuncnts. 

Vocabulary for Specific Types of Writing 

Each kind of writing neces^tates a specific type 
of thinking and composing that is ptompicd by the 
vocabuiaiy selected for writing assignments. The 
following partial glossary may be helpful in under- 

XlV-a WrttlfvgQuWe ^ . 



standing tte sj^cific typt of ccMnpoang experience 
prcHnp^ by the directions for writing in a CAP 
writing assignment While words in the glc^sary are 
pre^ted tore cwt of omtext, tf»y shwild not be 
taught m isolaticm* Ttese terms are meaningful <Hily 
wl^u^ witiun the OHitextof a writing assign* 
ment in which ti^ student uses ccmtext, prior 
experience, and current c(Hnp(^g activities to ^ve 
definiticm to these words. Many of tiiese terms need 
to be discussed in refierence to die literature or 
writing mode'' For example, tte craiparison 
of autoKogr al writing wifli biograjAical 
siting can bwct oe uncterstood when actual writings 
are examined to discover tl^ perspective of tl^ 
author in relaticm to the sub^t and e;q)eriences 
reported. Tte vocabulary Ifet is rK^ intend for drill 
and practice Init ratiier for use within the process of 
daily writing activities. 

Analysis: Speculation About Causes or Effects 

Causes: what makes sometiiing haRjen 

Change: to make something different 

Consequence: an effect or result 

Convincing: believable 

Effects: scmiething brought about by some 
action or cause; result 

Judgment, ability to decide wisely 

Reasons: beliefs, motives or cause3 for an 
action 

Speculate: think, ponder, form theories 
Story 

Character: a person in a play, story, poem, TV 
show, etc. 

Cc/fiicr. a struggle, battie, or fi^it 

Dialogue: aconversaticm 

Episode: any incident or event tiiat is part of a 
story 

Obstacle: sometiimg tiiat blocks progress 
toward a goal 

Problem: a confusing or puzzling question or 
situaticHi Uiat is difficult to solve 
Resolution: a solving of a problem; a solution 

Report of lofonnation 

Details: small pieces of information 
Experience: Knowledge or skill gained tiirough 
direct activity or practice 
Facts: something known with certainty 
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Ii^m: to know; to tell 

Imrpret toeiqMneNrdaiifytl^meaniiigof 

Observation: wlu^caabese^c^otticed 

i?^rn an (Hganized telling of iiifbim 

Summary: a^KntstatonentiHiesemlngtkemain 
IKBn$s 

ProbksaSolstieQ 

Argimenn leasoas offered for or against 



Beneficial: hdpM 

CoK^e: apers^or^gthatmakesscHnediing 
ha{^)m 

Convince: causctobeHeve; tof^isuade 

Counterargument, statements offered against an 
aigument 

Ejfecr. scKnefiring brought about by SOTie acticHi 
or cause 

Problem: a omfuang situaticm or questiim 
difficult to solve 

Reasonable: making sense; pebble 
Resolve: to solve or n?ake clear 
Solution: die answer to a problem 
Specie: a detail or fact 
Support, to help prove file midi; evidence 

Autobiognq^hical: vmting by the person wIk) 
saw or was invdved in incident 

Describe: tell about 

Feelings: attitudes, emotions 

/ncfi&ni: a single event occuning during a slKHt 
period of time (like a matter of minutes, an 
bc»}r, (H* at long^ a day) 

Learrdng: howyoudian^inskillorknowl- 



Memorable: worth rer^bering 

Narrate cction: events in a ^ory 

Personal Experience. ^3sn^hing t^at h^;^)ened 
toy<^ 

Scene, where an evmhappt^K^ 
Significance: impcmazK^e 



Bidffrq^hy: astOfy pfapemm'sUfewritt^by 
SQm<K»^ (Xher tte subjea of 

ImfkirtMce. having woith»dgQificance,c. 
vahe 

l^btsme: mdiangeftefiKJUgJits, nature, or 
behavic^ofaQoil^r 

QuaMesi apen^malchar^iisticortrait 

Sketch: abiiefr^sciipticm 

5pecM(asinaspecialper»Hi): important. 
d(^imimate 

Tr(dt. ^)edal feature, quality, c^rdsaracterisdc 
Viewpoint, qnnion or slant, point of view 

Evaloatkm 

Convince: to cau^^ to believe as y(nt<&) 

Criteria: ast^iKlardorruleby^^chajudg* 
mentis made 

Evaluat i: to judge or find ti^ worth of 

Evidence: s'ippo:t for a judgment 

Example, a samj^ often used as evidence of a 
judgmoit: moral or pattern 

Favorite: test-liked 

Judgment. €s^*sogndm 

Procf. ^wingthats(nnednngistiueor 
accurate by evidence 

Reasons: explanaticmsofbeliefisoracticHis 
Specffics: d^ails 

Support, help prove the truth or correctness of 
Worth: value 



Admired: liked c^ai^redated 

Describe, tell about, a verbal picture 

Happened: tock place, (K:curred 

Involve, include as a part 

Learning: knowledge gahied; infoimaticn 
acquired; oi^*s educ^cm, kiKnvledge, or skill 

Observe, watdii, luitice, see 

Reaction: resi[m^,anq3p(^g^(Hi 

Witrme± saw, oteerved, had personal knov 
ed^of 
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